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- + + proving that it’s smart and 


economical to “GO NEW HAVEN” 
to New England 














1. “How foolish of Marge and Bill to insist 
on driving, instead of having a leisurely 
breakfast with us... and going by train 
later. They probably started at dawn.” 


2. “Just look at that traffic tie-up! 
Thank goodness we had sense enough 
to come this way. We'll be there long 
before our ‘speed demon’ friends.” 












3. “Hello, there! No, Marge and Bill are 4. “So here you are at last! Why, we've 
driving ... They'll be along later. But what already had luncheon and played a 
a grand trip we had! And so inexpensive! couple of sets. Take a tip from us... 
These new streamlined day coaches are ‘go New Haven’ next time!” 
marvelous.” @ A week-end gives you just so many hours. Make the most of every one! 
Don’t waste time and energy—travel the quick, easy, safe and in- 
M Art expensive way. Travel in big, cool, comfortable New Haven coaches 
1's ss IN —at 2¢a mile! 
70 a yeEN For illustrated booklet, “Southern New England Resorts and How to Get 


cues There’ write Room 596, South Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Great Northern Pike 
and M smcymaneis 


Like these are waiting for you up in the St. 
Lawrence River 
If you're going stale—if the days are beginning 


to drag-—-that’s a sure ign that you want to 
break away from the offic tore or shop and 
go up to the 1000 Islan " for a few days of 
relaxation and fishing 


May we help you plan your fishing trip? 
Write for Fishing Folder 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CLAYTON [2.2.2 NEW YORK 
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\ Information we 


Reservations N 
CLAYTON GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
CLAYTON | ist axps 
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BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In The Adirondacks 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
Here you'll find the kind of va- 
cation you've dreamed about. Ac- 
cessible—yet off the beaten track 
in unspoiled wilderness. Moon 
light nights on beautiful moun 
tain-shadowed lake—weird call 
of loon truly a world far apart 
Log cabins—open fireplaces—all modern conveniences. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIFE 














Fish Lower Chesapeake Bay 
Eastern Shore, Va. 


Fish safely and comfortably from modern 40 ft 
cruiser. Bie catches of Bonita, Bluefish, Wea 

fish, ete. Also Shark and Channel Bass. Modern 
home accommodations. Good bathing. Write or 


wire for rates 


W. T. Lewis, Wardtown, Virginia 
U. S. Route 13 
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ANGLER’S PARADISE 





Gawiee ray 


- Where Friends Meet and Play 
. Visit the Chesapeake Bay this 
‘ summer. Best Fishing Grounds 
; in the East. Prizes for big fish 
- every month. Trophies at the 
Fishing Fair Sept. 18-19, 1937 
Ask for free 28 page 1937 Fish- 
ing Fair Guide. 
Chesapeake Bay Fish- 
ing Fair Assoe., Ine. 
eston, Marylan 
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WHAT TO DO 


in AUGUST 


UGUST is not too early to be plan- 
A ning your fall hunting trip for 
such big game as elk, sheep, goats, 

bear, and moose. Some packers and out- 
fitters are already booked up solid. 
Therefore, if you are going into the best 
sections—which means the remoter wil- 
dernesses reached only by pack trains 
or canoe—avoid last-moment disappoint- 


rar! 


ments by making your arrangements at 
the earliest possible time. 

Trout fishing, except in the colder 
waters of the Western mountains and 
the North, is quiet this month. Brook 
trout, rainbows, and other trout in lakes 
have gone down into deep water. For 
fresh-water fishing, except in favored 
sections, bass, pike, and muskies offer 
the better sport. For trout, therefore, 
go to Maine, Canada, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and northern California. Good bass 
fishing at this season is much more 
widely distributed. For muskies, go to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ontario. 
Usually the chinook, silver, and jack 
salmon are running during this month 
in Oregon and Washington. 

Sea fishing is at its best. Tuna are 
running along the Atlantic Coast and 
off Southern California. There are 
hosts of smaller game fishes, off both 
seaboards, to tempt the man with light 
tackle. 

A brief summary of the open seasons 
during the month is given herewith. 
States and provinces marked with an 
asterisk (*) either have seasons open 
a part of the month only, or have local 
exceptions. Hunt or fish in no territory 
before you have consulted the complete 
fish and game laws of that section. 

SALMON: Cal.*, Id., Me.*, Mass., 
Minn., Mont.*, N.H., N.M., N.Y., N.D., 
Ohio, Oreg., Ut., Vt., Wash.*, Wyo., 
B.C.*, N.B., N.S., P.E.I., Que.*, N.F. 

TROUT: Alaska, Ariz., Ark., Cal.*, Col., 
Del.*, Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., Ia., Ky., Me.*, 
Md.*, Mass.*, Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont.*, 
Neb., Nev., N.H.*, N.M., N.Y.*, N.C., 
N.D., Ohio, Okla., Oreg.*, S.C., S.D., 








Tenn., Tex.*, Ut.*, Vt.*, Wash., Wis., 
Wyo., Alta.*, B.C.*, Manit., N.B., N.S., 
Ont., P.E.I., Que., Sask., N.F. 


BASS: Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal. Col., 
Conn., Del., D.C., Fla., Ga., Id., Ill., Ind., 
Ia., Kan., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Miss.*, Mo., Mont.*, Neb., 
Nev., N.H., N.J., N.M., N.Y., N.C., N.D., 
Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., R.L, S.C., S.D., 


Tenn., Tex.*, Ut.*, Vt., Va., Wash., 
W.Va., Wis., Wyo., Alta., B.C.*, Manit., 
Ont., P.E.IL., Que. 

PIKE, PICKEREL: Ala., Ark., Conn., 


Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Ky., Me., 
Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., 
Mont.*, Neb., N.H., N.J., N.Y., N.C., 


N.D., Ohio, Pa., R.I., S.C., S.D., Tenn., 
Vt., Va.*, W.Va., Wis., Wyo., Alta., 
Manit., N.B., Ont., Que., Sask. 

MUSKIES: Mich., Minn., N.H., N.Y., 
N.C., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Vt., W.Va., Wis., 
Manit., Ont., Que. 


Cape Breton Fishing 


HERE is wonderful trout fishing in 

Cape Breton Island. A good place to 
establish headquarters is Whycoco- 
maugh, near Ainslee and Trout River, 
both of which offer excellent trout fish- 
ing. Whycocomaugh itself is on an arm 
of the Bras D’Or Lake. Margaree Forks 
is another good spot. Here you will get 
the salmon fishing in the Margaree, 
which is good if the water is right but 
no good when the water is low. From 
there, you can take a trip to Little River, 
about 20 miles away, which lies just be- 
yond Chetticamp. The best trout fishing 
of all is to be had by getting a guide 
and going up to the headwaters of 
the Margaree River through the Big 
Intervale. The trip is very tough, for 
you'll have to climb over the rocks and 
wade the Margaree. There is plenty of 
trout fishing, and once in a while you 
strike a salmon in those small pools: 
Even when the water is low, you'll find 
that sometimes salmon have run up on 
the high water. 

It’s fine country, and there are most 
beautiful views of ocean and mountains. 
The roads are good all the way to Mar- 
garee.—Everett L. Walling. 


British Columbia Big Game 


OOSE seem to be steadily increasing 

in the Kamloops area of British 
Columbia, according to government re- 
port. The same is true of the Yalakom, 
Big, and Leon Creek areas. Mountain 
goat are in fair numbers in Clearwater 
and Blue River districts, and the Salmon 
Arm and Bowron Lake areas. 

Cougars and coyotes are reported to 
have killed more game in this, the “C” 
division, than all the hunters combined. 

In the “D” division, embracing the At- 
lin, Skeena, Peace River, and other dis- 
tricts, deer are reported to be doing ex- 
ceptionally well on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. Elk liberated on those islands 
have noticeably increased. A large band 
of about 200 head of elk has been ob- 
served north of the Peace River, on the 
Musqua River. 

Black bear are reported to be very 
numerous throughout the division. On 
the Queen Charlotte Islands they are 
said to be doing great damage to the 
salmon runs. Grizzlies are to be found 
all over the division. 

Mountain sheep in this division are 
found only in the Sheep Creek Pass 
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area, north of Mount Robson. They are 
in fair numbers there. Stone and Fan- 
nin sheep are quite numerous north of 
the Peace River, in the Cassiar and 
Atlin districts. Mountain goat are re- 
ported to be numerous, and in no dan- 
ger of extermination. 

Cougars, coyotes, and wolves show a 
definite increase, and are numerous. 


Ozarks Bass 


HE James River in the Missouri 

Ozarks offers small-mouthed bass as 
well as large-mouthed. The sport is good 
with plugs and flies, feathered minnows, 
spoons, and live bait. Galena, Mo., is a 
good spot from which to fish this stream. 
Information as to boats, cottages, and 
camp sites may be obtained there. 

Current River and Jack’s Fork are 
splendid bass streams. Van Buren is a 
good center for that fishing. The Nian- 
gua, Gasconnade, Osage, Pomme De 
Terre, and Big Sac rivers are attractive 
bass waters on the northern watershed, 
as are the Eleven Points River on the 
eastern slope, and the North Fork White 
River, Bryant’s Creek, and smaller 
streams on the southern watershed. 

Midsummer or early fall is the right 
time for a float trip on the Niangua, 
Gasconnade, Eleven Point, James, North 
Fork Current, and White rivers. An ex- 
cellent float starts at Galena, on the 
James, goes into the White River, 
through Lake Taneycomo, traverses the 
Sunken Forest area, touches at all way- 
side resorts, and terminates in northern 
Arkansas. This float takes two weeks. 
There are shorter floats, taking a day or 
longer. 

No outing gives greater pleasure than 
a float, or gives greater opportunity for 
thrills. Tussles with large fish are many 
and lively. A float need not be expensive, 
perhaps no more so than living at home. 
Dependable boats, manned by experi- 
enced rivermen, with everything fur- 
nished, guarantee safety with all the 
drudgery removed.—C. A. Cummins. 


Ontario Moose and Deer 


GOOD game country is that around 

Moose Lake, Ont., reached from 
Crane Lake. The country is grown up 
to alders and spruce, for the most’ part, 
and game is plentiful. A good hunter, 
with a good guide, should be able to get 
a deer almost any morning. I know one 
guide who guarantees a moose within 
eight days.— Roy Teller. 





Jackson Hole Country 


HE Jackson Hole district of Wyoming 

is hunted principally for elk, moose, 
ind bear. It is also possible to get deer, 
f special effort is made. 

In the past, the season has opened on 
September 15, and closed November 30. 


The easiest time for the hunter is dur- | 
ing the latter part of September, or early | 


in October. The weather is not so cold 
it that time, but the hunting is harder, 
since the game stays back in the higher 
parts of the mountains. Personally, I 
prefer to hunt for elk in November, as 
there is no danger of having the meat 
poil. 
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THE GARDEN OF 
THE GODS! WHY, 
DADDY, IT’S AS 
PRETTY AS-AS 
A PICTURE 

POSTCARD 
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IT'S JUST ONE OF 
THE MANY GRAND 
THINGS TO BE SEEN 
IN THIS PIKES PEAK 
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WELL, IT'S BEEN LW 
STANDING HERE 4 


THINK IT WILL FALL 
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WHERE THEY CAME FROM OR WHERE 
WENT. AND JUST THINK, THESE 
DWELLINGS WERE ACTUALLY MOVED 
HERE INTACT FROM “THEIR ANCIENT 


SITE ' 
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OH. DADDY. THERE'S THE NOT AT ALL. | JUST 
FAMOUS COG- RAI ILWAY | KEPT THI NK ING HOW 
CAR. | WISH WE HAD | GOOD THIS EFUL 


COME UP ON IT. “YOU | OF PRINCE AL BERT 


MUST BE TIRED FROM / WOULD Be ITE WHEN 
THAT DRIVE 
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f ee 











NOW FOR A MILD MELLOW SMOKE. YOU 
KNOW, CHUBBINS, THE LONGER A MAN 
GOES WITHOUT PRINCE ALBERT THE 
| MORE HE APPRECIATES HOW GOOD 
IT'S. IT ALWAYS SMOKES SO COOL) 
- - - > pet nape BIT 











GROUPS OF PIPE SMOKERS 
SAY "PA. SUITS US EXACTLY!” 




















THAT PRINCE 
ALBERT “NO-BITE” 
PROCESS MEANS 
MILDER SMOKING 


MONEY-BACK OFFER 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time 








within a month from this date, 








LET PRINCE 
ALBERT'S “CRIMP CUT” 


and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R.J. Re are Tobacco Co., 


nston-Salem, N. 








PUT YOUR PIPE ON 
EN: Shue Time ! 











YOU'LL GO FOR 
RA/S RICH TASTE 
WITHOUT 
TONGUE- BITE! 
















Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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DRINGE ALBERT #22 
























IN MAINE 
Good Trout fetes & in a Sule | and August. 


Also every other vacation pleasure for you and your 
A family. Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, dancing 

cards, mc suntain climbing, etc Enjoy the finest of 
modern Be ste! or log lodge accommodations in the heart 
of the big Maine woods. Rustic Cocktail Lounge. 


A Out ying Camps. Reasonable Rates 
Write for FREE C ‘atalog 


12 miles south of Jackman on Route 201 
H.P. McKenney, Mgr. Box 18, Jackman Sta., Me. 
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On June 4 this year two qpests landed 154 in — 
day—believe it or not! »cked Salmon and 
e to a inewood and bring 


Trout fishin ae Ce 
2} the family Every vac atio ” pleasure Swimming, 
olf, Tennis, Dancing, Etc. Canoe Trips with ex 







pert Guides. Out! ying © amps Individual Log Cabins, al) modern 
onve avencen , «rand food. Christian clientele. Reas mable Rates 
c ATALOGUE 
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LOW COST 
VACATION 


In The Great Outdoors 


Spend a week or a month—-or all summer—in the heart 
of a sportsman’s Paradise! The beautiful, stately, virgin 
timber section of Northern Minnesota near the Cana- 
dian border. Catch eleven varieties of game fish in 30 
lakes and streams. Sleep in cozy modern cabins, com- 


fortably furnished, clean and well ventilated, each cabin 


with bath. Here's the ideal vacation place for a man, 

where his wife and family can enjoy boating. swimming, 
Bridge and social recreation in a perfect setting. 

Decide now to forget the World's cares 

Write For this year—to indulge your yearning for 

Illustrated 2% 8eason_next-to-nature. Write TODAY 

Folder r FREE illustrated folder, rates and 

full information. 


PINE CONE CAMP, Dept. 0, Park Rapids, MINNESOTA 


IPESTONE FALLS LODGE 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 
For fishing “‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Parks. American plan. Canoe trips. Log 


cabins with electric lights. 
M. 0. Conorton, Prop., Box 137 

















24 PAGE BOOK 


ILLUSTRATING 


FISHING 


\ at ATLANTIC CITY 


Fuee!/ 


TO FISHERMEN +: WAR/7E 
CONVENTION HALL—Room 202 
Atlantic City. New Jersey 


‘Kenneally Lodge and Camps 
Hudson, Ontario, Canada 
CLIFF LAKE VERMILION LAKE 













Canada’s finest MUSKIE and SMALL MOUTH 
BLACK BASS FISHING and MOOSE territory. Rex 
Beach, noted author, fished with us in 1936. Make 
reservations as early as possible. 


Pr. H. Ament, Owner-Manager 
Muskies—Black Bass—Saitmon Trout 
__ Moose—Deer—Bear, ete. 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15¢ for single copy, 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 











wA2 PARLIN § There are several good camps in the 
y AND LODGES 


| Jackson Hole country. They can be 
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reached out of Jackson, Wyo., on the 
west slope of the Windriver Mountains, 
or out of Dubois, by way of Lander, 
on the eastern slope. Camps are com- 
fortable, even in severe weather. When 
the snow is deep, hunting is easier. 
—H. Breitenstein. 


The Apostle Islands 


HERE are 22 islands in the Apostle 

group in Lake Superior. The outer 
island is about 40 miles from Ashland, 
Wis., and can be reached in a motor 
launch in about 4 hours from that place, 
or in 2% hours from Bayfield, Wis. The 
entire route is sheltered by islands. The 
islands are surrounded by rocky reefs, 
about which lake trout and salmon 


THAT'S THE LAST 
SIDE TRIP yOu 
MAKE wiTHOUT 










abound. These fish average about 10 
lb., although 20 and 30-lb. fish are hooked 
on almost every fishing trip. The aver- 
age fisherman seldom has a try at these 
deep-water fish, which are powerful, 
resourceful, and gamy. There is a short 
period about the latter part of June, or 
early in July, when the big salmon rise 
to the surface during the hatching of the 
cisco flies, and during that time they 
will strike at common bass or trout flies. 
The angler who uses light bait tackle, or 
fly rod, will get some splendid sport dur- 
ing that period. 

These fish are usually deep water fish, 
and, when the rise is over, they return 
to the rocky depths near the shoals and 
reefs, where you have to go after them 
with deep-water tackle. The months of 
June and July are the best, although 
often they continue to strike through the 
summer months. 

Fishing for lakers is usually done by 
trolling from motor boats, as motor 
trolling is permitted in those waters. A 
trip may last for one day, or several 
days. On the latter, it is necessary to 
camp on one of the islands. There are 
several fisherman’s cottages on Willey’s 
Island, otherwise known as South Twin 
Island. These islands have a peculiar 
charm. The lashing of Superior’s waters 
has carved out caves and strange sand- 
stone formations, which offer most in- 
teresting objectives for sightseeing and 
photography. It’s great, too, to be away 
from the noise and traffic of the roads.— 
Ed. J. Newman. 


Chautauqua Lake Muskies 


DOUBT if there is much better fishing 

in New York State, outside of the wil- 
derness section, than in Chautauqua 
Lake. It is about 20 miles long, and has 
good muskie and bass fishing. The mus- 
kies run large—up to 30 lb. During the 
summer, trolling is the most popular 
method of fishing for the muskies, using 
large spoons and plugs. The plugs are 
sometimes 8 or 10 in. long, and the most 
popular have a “natural” finish. In the 
late fall, many muskies are taken with 
live minnows, fished after dark. 

Bass are taken on live minnows—still- 
fishing in pockets in the weeds and along 
gravel bars. Very slow trolling with live 
minnows also gets many bass. In this 
slow trolling, the float is fastened about 
8 ft. above the minnow, and the boat 





+ 
moved as slowly as possible. Bait cast- 
ing with plugs also gets many bass. Bass | 
flles and bugs, used in the usual fly- 
casting manner, do not seem to give 
good results. 

During the last few years, Chautauqua 
Lake has become very weedy, which has 
made trolling difficult over some of the 
most popular spots. Sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations are trying to check this 
weed growth. The lake is in a populous 
farming section. It has many summer 
cottages, and is but a few miles from 
Jamestown, a city of about 45,000. A 
etranger will do well to start his fishing 
at Ashville Bay, a mile or so above the 
village of Lakewood, on the south side 
of the lake. Here are good fishing 
grounds, boats for rent, and friendly 
advice. Drive down through the village 
to the road overlooking the lake, and 
then follow the road up the lake.— 
Arthur A. Boyd. 


Lake of the Woods Again 


HE Lake of the Woods is so large, and 

so full of islands—some 16,000 I’ve 
heard—that a man doesn’t need to worry 
about being crowded. I have found that 
if you go around several of these 
islands you begin to wonder if you're 
going to be able to find your way back 
again. The man who wants to be by 
himself could take his tent along, and 
pick out an island where he could be 
as secluded as he wished, and still be 
near the main camp. There also are 
places up there where you can rent a 
houseboat, which can be towed to 
wherever you wish to locate for your 
own camp. At times, the mosquitoes on 
the mainland are bad, but, on an island 
with not too much timber, they’re not 
so troublesome. 

We caught an abundance of great 
Northern pike, some wall-eyes, and a 
muskie. In the spring and late fall 
there is some wonderful lake trout fish- 
ing up there. There is also supposed to 
be some good brook-trout fishing near 
there.—H. O. Bard. 


Minnesota Lake Trout 


HERE is plenty of good fishing north 

of Grand Marais, Minn. Gunflint and 
Seagull are very good lakes at times for 
lake trout. They are better in cool weath- 
er, as the trout go into deep water when 
the water gets warm. There is a road 
from Seagull which goes about halfway 
to Saganaga, but from there it is neces- 
sary to go down the river by boat to 
reach that town. There are also other 
good fishing lakes between Grand Ma- 
rais and Gunflint. Inquiry at Grand 
Marais will tell you how to get to them. 
—Ira W. Foote. 


Maine Sea Game Fish 


HE striped bass seem to be returning 

to Maine waters. Netting and pollu- 
tion had so reduced their numbers, that 
they had practically ceased to figure as 
a Maine game fish. Recently they have 
been taken in some of the fresh waters 
of the State, and a number of surf fish- 
ermen have made satisfactory catches, 
so satisfactory in fact as to warrant the 
belief that anglers who know how to 
take them will find some excellent sport. 

There are at least two salt-water game 
fish that can supply excellent sport for 
the fly-fisherman all along the Maine 
coast. They are mackerel and pollock. 
Each of these fish will take bright-col- 
ored flies very satisfactorily, and put up 
a fine fight on a fly rod. Even more tak- 
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CHAS. B. BOHN, 


Detroit, President Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corp., who is backing fi- 
incially in the promotion of the big 


shoot at Detroit 


HE Michigan Autothermic Champion- 
Tae Tournament this year is going to 

be one of the biggest shoots of the year. 
This will be due to the enterprise of some 
Detroit shooters, headed by the well 
known A. L. Nelson, who have raised $11,- 
500.00 in cash, guaranteed, to shoot for. 
Their aim is to have a $50,000 or $100,- 
000 shoot next year, and from the way 
they have gone about it, it looks like 
their scheme to make Detroit one of the 
shooting centers of the country, will go 
over with a bang. Shooters have always, 
from time immemorial, attended shoots 
where there was money to be won. Big 
purses have always drawn the shooters, 
whether some think it “ethical” to stress 
the money part of it or not. We have 
never thought it wrong to shoot for 
money, so long as there is no compulsion. 
We believe the majority of shooters want 
to shoot for the long green, and this be- 
lief is backed by an experience of more than 
forty years’ association with trapshooters 
in various parts of the country. Some 
prefer to shoot for trophies and we have 
no criticism of such programs. Without 
doubt they please a large number of 
shooters, too. The fact remains, however, 
that where large purses are to be won 
the shooters will be there. Some 17 years 
ago, Syd Dodds, a live wire shooter and 
promoter of Clarksdale, Miss., a small 
town, raised over $7,000.00 (as we recall 
it), and put on a three or four days shoot 
program. He had shooters, coming from 
all parts of the United States. A few 
years before that Tulsa, .Okla., in the 
southwest, had a big money shoot and 
drew 250 or 300 shooters. 


Come to Detroit 


July 22, 23, 24 & 25 


RESERVE YOUR ENTRY BY SENDING 


$12.50 IN ADVANCE TO 


Adolph L. Nelson 


Last year the Dodge-Chrysler Gun Club 
of Detroit put up over $3,000.00 for the 
Michigan State shoot and drew the largest 
attendance for years. This year, with 
nearly four times that much money to 
shoot for, it is not aiming too high to 
predict over 350 entries. This shoot is 
more than a Michigan State shoot. Like 
Clarence Marshall’s Yorklyn classic, it 
will be a national shoot and is drawing 
entries from all sections of the country. 
It will demonstrate what can be done by 
live wire promotion methods, backed by 
large corporations that are willing to 
spend money to bring people to the big 
nationally known automobile manufac- 
turing city of Detroit. Its promoters want 
Detroit to become as familiar to shooters 
when they think of big tournaments as 
Louisville is when race horse fans think 
of the Kentucky Derby and automobile 
speed racers when they think of the In- 
dianapolis speed races. National events, 
familiar everywhere. Mr. A. L. Nelson 
who conceived the idea of promoting this 
big shoot is an internationally known pis- 
ton engineer, connected with one of De- 
troit’s largest firms, the Bohn Aluminum 
and Brass Corporation, of which Mr. 
Charles B. Bohn is president, and Mr. 
Bohn is backing, financially, Mr. Nelson's 
promotion work. With such men behind 
this tournament there is no doubt what- 
ever of its going over big. Mr. Nelson is 
known to tournament shooters in various 
parts of the country, as he has attended 
the shoots for years. Just now he is con- 
fined to a hospital in Bucyrus, O., where 
he was operated on for appendicitis on 


Sunday, June 6, having had an attack 
while attending the Ohio State shoot 


Fortunately, he is making a quick recov- 
ery and already is directing from his hos- 
pital bed the campaign to stage the big 
shoot. Some men would have given up 
and felt that they must not tax thei! 


A. L. NELSON, 


Chief promoter of the Detroit shoot 


17352 Parkside Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit to Stage One of 
Country’s Biggest Shoots 


MICHIGAN AUTOTHERMIC 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 


(Registered ATA) 


Written by BILL MOORE Sportsmen’s Review 


strength under such circumstances, but 
Mr. Nelson’s heart and soul are bent on 
carrying out this shoot, and a major oper- 
ation when he was right in the midst of 
it didn’t “feaze’ him, a little bit. Just 
delayed some of his plans a few days. 
Now this $11,500.00 is guaranteed, cash 
on the line, to be shot for at the Blue 
Rock Gun Club. The dates are July 22, 
23, 24 and 25, with a practice day on July 
21. Programs can be had by addressing 
A. L. Nelson, 17352 Parkside, Detroit, 
Mich. Remember that the purses will be 
open to all shooters, who will be eligible 
to win anything except the regular A.T.A. 
State trophies for Michigan shooters. 
The program on Thursday, July 22, will 
be the Michigan State Doubles Cham- 
pionship and Autothermic Piston Handi- 
cap, $1,000.00 guaranteed purse. On Fri- 
day, July 23, the Autothermic Piston Open 
Handicap Championship, $4,000.00 guar- 
anteed purse; $750.00 to the winner. Sat- 
urday, July 24, the Autothermic Piston 
Open Championship, $3,000.00 in 
guaranteed purse. Sunday, July 25, Au- 
tothermic Piston Amateur Michigan 
Championship (Michigan State and non- 
resident winners), $3,000.00 guaranteed 
purse. There will be $500.00 guaranteed 
purse to high guns on 700 single targets, 
five classes. The Blue Rock Club is well 
equipped to take care of this tournament. 
Nine new Western Master McCrea traps 
have been installed, and everything 
needed for handling the shoot successfully 
has been taken care of. 

Come 
Reserve your entry by sending $12.50 in 
advance to Adolph L. Nelson, 17352 Park- 
side, Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Class 
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Deep Forests, High Plateaus, 

Bare Screes and Lofty 

Ridges, Haunts of Moose, Elk 

and Caribou, Giant Grizzlies, 

Bighorn Sheep and Mountain 
Goat. 


SPLENDID SPORT 
MAGNIFICENT 
TROPHIES. 


For 
Information and Literature write to 


BUREAU of PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. 








NO GAME—NO PAY! 


Messe Ei Seep — Geek Gen 


Mountain Lion — Caribou 
(Also finest Salmon and Trout Fishing ) 
Rates reasonable. We have been pleasing sportsmen 
for twenty years. For particulars, write— 
J. H. MUNRO 


New Westminster, B. C., Canada 











Game Paradise For 
CARIBOU, MOOSE, DEER, 


GOAT and BEAR 
Also Good Fishing 


“ars of 


Come, Sportsmen——and see for yourselves, Ye 
experience have enabled us to equip our pack train 
for your greatest « omfort. References on request. 
W. M. MUSTARD & ae 
_McBride B. C., Canada 


FLYING ;WeR RANCH 


In the Heart of Idaho’s Primitive Area 
Plan your 1937 hunting and fishing trip with me. 
Summer pack trips, ranch guests. Big Game Hunt- 
ing—Elk, deer, goat and sheep. Shots guaranteed. 
Seven years guiding experience without a failure. 
Private landing field. For further particulars, address 


Blackie Wallace Big Creek, Idaho 


‘IDAHO-BIGHORN SHEEP 
GOATS, ELK, DEER & BEAR 








Get Your Big Horn this Fall! Hunt 
the virgin parts of the famous Idaho 
Primitive Area game sections. I arrange everything. 
Men who know the game trails. No finer hunting in 
the entire West. Write for rates and details. Make 
reservations early 


J. R. FOX, GUIDE 
__C/O CAPE HORN RANCH, STANLEY, IDAHO 


NO 
EXTRAS 


horse 

~_— Hunt in Alaska for 
planes World record tro- 
and boats Phies, Kodiak, griz- 
zly, black bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep 
and goat; Kenai 
moose. Individually 
Planned parties, de 
luxe or rough as you 
wish. Some hunts for 
$750. Fall season 
from August 20 to 
November 1. 


included 


INUNY @. GUIDES. INC. 


Cable Address AGTA . B Ancherace, Alaska 











ing, with the mackerel, is a bright-col- 
ored spinner, baited with a small piece of 
fresh fish. 

In addition to these real game fish, 


HE THINKS HE'S 
UTTING THE SHOT 





Maine waters teem with many fine food 

fish which are easily taken. Some of 

them may be caught from wharfs. Oth- 

ers may be sought in harbors and inlets 

with a small boat, while still others re- 

quire boats navigable in rougher waters. 
| —Geo. Gerrish. 


| Montana Trout and Grayling 


EAR the little town of Grayling, 
Mont., which is northwest of the 
west entrance to Yellowstone National 
Park, is a lake formed by the Hebgen 
Dam. In it are four species of game fish 
—brown trout, rainbows, cutthroats, and 
grayling. When they are striking, there 
isn’t any better fishing anywhere. They 
will take flies, grasshoppers, worm, and 
plugs. I have been there in both July 
and August, and found the fishing good 
both months. There are cabins at Gray- 
ling, and inn accommodations near the 
dam.—Peter O. Beaulieu. 


| Southern Surf Fishing 


URF fishing in Virginia and Maryland 

is usually at its best from the middle 
of June to the last of July. However, 
due to the mildness of last winter, it 
seems likely that this season good fish- 
ing will come earlier. 

I favor the lower peninsula for early 
fishing. Some of the best spots are As- 
sateague Lighthouse, a drive down the 
beach of about 30 miles from Ocean 
City, Md., Wachapreague, and Ship 
Shoal Island. At Assateague, there is 
fine fishing for large channel bass and 
weakfish. About 5 miles north of Wacha- 
preague there is a small inlet where the 
fishing also is good. Ship Shoal Island 
is 12 miles from Cape Charles, near 
Cheriton, Va. I have taken large chan- 
nel bass and bluefish there as early as 
May.—Edward Dewey. 





Trout and Bass in Nebraska 


HERE is good trout fishing in Nebras- 

ka. Long Pine Creek, near Long Pine, 
has quite a few trout, but the stream is 
brushy and the fishing is mostly with 
bait. This creek can be waded, and is 
very convenient to accommodations in 
Long Pine. The Snake River, south of 
Gordon, has excellent trout fishing. How- 
ever, the roads are bad. Since it takes 
almost a half day to drive the 20 miles, 
it is little fished. Bordeau and White 
Clay creeks, east of Chadron, Neb., still 
have some trout, and can be fished by 
driving to a point near the creeks, and 
returning to one of the neighboring 
towns. White Clay has good fishing at 
its lower end, but don’t get too far down, 
or you'll enter the Indian Reservation. 
The Indians have fishermen arrested for 
trespass, and it comes pretty high. 

The upper end of the Niobrara River, 
between Mitchell and Crawford, Neb., 
has good trout fishing. I usually stop 
at Crawford, drive south from there to 
Agate, and fish from there. There are 
no accommodations nearer. As it is only 





1% hours’ drive, it works out all right 
The best fishing for trout in Nebraska 
is in the creeks near Scotts Bluff. Nin« 
Mile Creek and Winter Creek, especially 
the former, which is about 20 miles east 
of Scotts Bluff, are easily reached by 
car. In April and early May the fishing 
is good. West of Scotts Bluff about the 
, SOMEBODY CAUGHT 
DA TROUT HERE | 
LAST WEEK! 
i. 


a 









same distance are several other creeks 
notably Sheep Creek, where the trout 
fishing is good. 

Five years ago Nebraska bass fishing 
was very good, but a succession of dry 
summers, with two very cold winters, 
has hurt the fishing greatly. Dewey 
Lake, Rat, and Beaver lakes all have re- 
sorts, and cottage accommodations are 
available. They have lots of bass. Dewey 
has some very nice crappies, and Rat 
Lake has exceptionally good perch. Wal- 
gren Lake, 6 miles southeast of Hay 
Springs, suffered badly from freezing 
last winter, tons of fish being killed 
3ut by careful fishing they can still be 
caught. Diamond Bar Lake, 40 miles 
north of Sutherland, Neb., has good fish- 
ing for bass and crappies, and is restrict- 
ed to plugs and flies. There are also 
many small lakes near Hyannis, Neb., 
and elsewhere, with bass, crappies, blue- 
gills, and perch. These are mostly north 
of the Platte River, and in the western 
part of the State—Harry V. Seevers. 


Fish-Filled Timagemi 


tario, containing Lake Timagami, lies 
above 1,000 ft. elevation, and contains 
nearly 6,000 square miles of wilderness 
rich in game and fish. Lake Timagami 
is a large body of water, with literally 
hundreds of islands, and offers fine fish- 
ing. 

Here is one of the finest black-bass 
sections to be found anywhere. The 
water is pure and cold. Pickerel and 
pike also abound, and large lake trout 
are numerous in the deep water. Lake 
trout have been caught in this lake up to 
40 lb. Moose and deer come down to the 
lakes in the summer, and bears and 
other game are often seen. 

Lake Timagami is easily accessible. 
There is daily train service to Timagami 
Station, and a boat connects with trains. 

The Timagami Reserve contains more 
than 1,400 known lakes, and there are 
probably many more that are unnamed 
and unfished. For the man who wants 
to take his family along on a fishing 
trip, as well as for the fisherman who 
wishes to strike off into the wilderness 
solitudes in search of virgin fishing, 
Timagami offers many inducements.— 
Lowell Dutton. 


Block Island Fishing 


OR good salt-water fishing at a rea- 

sonable expense, I can recommend 
Block Island, R.I. Swordfish, tuna, 
mackerel, and sharks are among the 
game fish to be caught. There are small 
boats available for inshore fishing, and 
there are commercial fishermen who can 
be hired to take you farther out for the 
larger game fish. There are accommo- 
dations of all sorts. 

Block Island is reached from New 
London, Conn., by steamer.—Gerald 
Forsdick. 
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Wallenpaupak Fishing 


1 AKE Wallenpaupak, in Pike County, 

Pa., is well-known to Pennsylvania 
sportsmen. The fishing there is good. 
Although the veriest novices, my neigh- 
bor and I caught some nice pike, and 
saw many good strings brought in by 
fishermen, some of the pike being 24 in. 
long, and longer. Most fish are caught 
by trolling with spinners and night 
crawlers. 

There are several camps on the lake 
which are operated by the power com- 
pany which owns it. There is a care- 
taker’s charge of 50 cents a week, and a 
camping permit for the season may be 
obtained at a cost of $1 a person. I 
spent the first week in July at the camp 
at Wilsonville, R.F.D. Hawley, Pa., and 
another week there in August. The camp 
site is in a sloping field, with numerous 
white birches. There is a good bathing 
beach, and the waters of the lake pro- 
vide excellent swimming. The sanitary 
arrangements are first-class, and a camp 
store is available for supplies and ice. 
Butchers and grocers call at frequent 
intervals, as Hawley is only two miles 
away. Water is piped into the camp. 

Rowboats are available, with a stand- 
ard charge of $1.50 a day, with a sub- 
stantial reduction by the week. We 
found camping on the lake inexpensive, 
but the campers were not a cheap crowd. 
Doctors and lawyers fraternized with 
mechanics and clerks as they met at the 
hydrants, and the $10 tent was pitched 
alongside a $2,000 trailer. It is a fine spot 
for a family, in beautiful surroundings, 
with much to attract the nature lover, 
fisherman, and camera enthusiast. 

There is another company-owned camp 
ground at Ironwood Point, on State road 
R507. While the camp ground is just as 
attractive as the other, the beach is not 
so good. The water there is deep, the 
fishing is good, and there are plenty of 
boats. 

On the other side of the lake from 
Wilsonville is another camp, situated in 
a shady cove. This is a good spot for 
fishing, as it is protected by the forest 
from the prevailing westerly winds, 
which at times make the lake very rough. 
At this camp are numerous poles stuck 
into the ground, to which have been 


nailed the heads of the larger fish that 


?\ 


THEY WUS GITTIN'* 
BIG ONES LAST WEEK 





have been brought in. I saw about 100 
such heads of extra-large bass, pike, and 
pickerel. This cove may be reached from 
Wilsonville with a short row. Many of 
the boats there have been built to take 
outboard motors, which may be hired. 
In addition to the company-owned 
camps, there are a number of privately 
owned camp sites along R507 between 
Hawley and Greentown, at all of which 
boats, camp sites, and cabins may be 
hired. There are plenty of signs along 
the road to help you locate these camps. 
C. W. Bendel. 


Mississauga Canoe Trip 


GOOD canoe trip is that which starts 
at Biscotasing, Ont., goes through 
he Mississauga Forest and Game Pre- 
erve, and terminates near Thessalon. 
The whole trip is about 275 miles long, 
and requires at least 14 days. A trip of 
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World’s Largest 


Antlered Game 
In The Wilds of 
CANADAY 


HIS YEAR bag a big BULL MOOSE! 
Strike into Canada’s vast, untamed 
river and forest domains. Experience 
thatage-old, primitive thrill of being face 


io face with the great, mysterious, un- 
charted wilds. Match your hunting 
knowledge and skill against the wariness 
and cunning of a mighty antlered mon- 
arch of the wilds. Or it may be a big black bear or a huge, sleek, buck deer. 
Renew your pep and vigor amid the rugged grandeur of Canada’s deep-forested 
ranges. Its best hunting sections are conveniently reached by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Leave your car behind and have more time for the woods. 


Make your plans Now and let us assist you, 


Pauadia vi Pac hic 
We will gladly advise you from first hand knowledge about best game regions, guides, outfits, etc. 
Write or wire A O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 528 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 











Timagami Forest Reserve 
aspeiies fi fishing for 
Small-Mouth Bass, Salmon 
and Lake Trout, Wall-Eyes, 
Great Northern Pike.C amp- 
ing trips arranged. Canoes, 


OI ; \ 10 rowboats, outboard motors for 
rent. Huge log lodge and cabins 
provide splendid accommoda- 
tion for whole family. Write 
for aeenee booklet. 

Ti i Lodge--Ti i 
—Ontario— Canada. 
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CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wabi - Kon Camp 

M LAKE TIMAGAMI 

Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, imesen Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel 


Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 
T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; some lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 
Box R, Metagama (via C.P.R.) N. Ont. 


BLACK BASS—TROUT—PICKEREL 
New Unfished Territory 


Six Pomrt Lopce 


In Canadian Pine Wilderness 





An exclusive log cabin camp off the beaten trail. Fis! 
a! lake a day for a week—and back to camp for dinner 
1 BOOKLE a - B. Greene, Room 


ul food and beds. 
1208. 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


Paudash, Ontario, Ca Canada - 


Ahhh bhhhhhbbbbbd bth ddd atthe te tte te te te te tit 
For A Real V Saaaiens” 


A bungalow camp in the finest sec- 
tion of Algonquin Park. Splendid 
fishing for bass, muskies, lake 
trout and speckled trout. Arestfulspotforyour 
vacation, with hay fever unknown. FOLDER 
ON REQUEST. 
LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 16, Pembroke 
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7\\ PRIZE 
‘MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 24 years prove this statement. The | 
World's Record Musky came from these waters. 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Comfort- 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Conoe trips out- - 4 
fitted. Write for folder. 


E. Calvert 
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“LAKE OF 


r THE a ee 


— Camp 





Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 
Woods, where you will gett PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations guar- 
anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 








LAKE OF THE WOODS LODGE 


Iwo camps located in Sabaskong and Whitefish 
Bays. Easily reached by highway. American and 
house-keeping plans. Houseboat and private log 


cabin accommodation. Fish for prize muskies, 
salmon trout, bass, wall eyed pike and_ northern 
pike. Big game hunting in season. Write for folder. 


JAMIESON BROS. 


Fort Frances Ontario, Canada 











LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


H. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 























“BLOW SOME 
HIS WAY, OSCAR!.. 











..and then switch 
to the brand of 
grand aroma” 


/ 











F ever there was a use for that foul- 


smelling pipe of yours—this is it! 
Blow some at the bull, and spare your 
lady-love! Then reform. Run a couple 
of cleaners through that soupy pipe- 
stem and load the bowl with fine-fla- 
vored Sir Walter Raleigh. Blended of 
choice Kentucky Burleys, Sir Walter 
is a smoke worth knowing. It’s fresh, 
because it’s packed in heavy gold foil. 
And it’s only 15¢ for a two-ounce tin. 





SIR WALTER | 


RALEIGH 


> Svone Lr 07 Later 
‘Your < Favorite Jovacee 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. OL-78. 











TUNE §N Tommy Dorsey's Orchestra and Morton Bowe 
NBC Blue Network, Fridays 10:00 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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that length would allow time to fish 
some of the lakes. 

The trip offers lake, stream, and river 
travel in good proportions, and takes 
you over plenty of fast water to make 
things exciting. For three or four days 
after leaving Biscotasing, the route goes 
through an attractive chain of lakes 
with exceptional fishing for great North- 
ern pike. After passing the height of 
land at Brandy Portage, trolling for 
large trout will get you some fine sport. 
The halfway point of the trip is Bark 
Lake. After reaching there, the remain- 
der of the trip is on the Mississauga 
River. On the river, rapids are encoun- 
tered at irregular intervals, and the port- 
ages present no particular difficulty, the 
longest being one mile. Much of the fast 
water can be run in the canoe. A short 


| distance below Aubrey Falls portage is 
| Mashagama Lake which, with its tribu- 


taries, is excellent for large speckled 
trout. Other side trips may be taken 
along the route, all offering excellent 
fishing. Perhaps the most interesting 


| part of the trip is the Forty Mile rapids, 


which can be run if you are accompanied 
by a capable guide. Outfitting can be 


| done at Biscotasing.—A. 8S. 








Kandiyohi County Fishing 


ISHING in Kandiyohi County, Minn., 

is better than in most sections in the 
same latitude. Eagle Lake is best for 
wall-eyes. Florida Lake, Lake Andrew, 
and Games Lake have nice pike, pickerel, 
crappies, and black bass. Henderson 
Lake has the finest and largest crappies 
I have ever caught. Green Lake, our 
gem, has black bass, crappies, sunfish, 
and other smaller fish, but, if you want 
real excitement, try for redfins. There 
are other lakes within a radius of 30 to 
40 miles with about the same kind of 
fishing.—Dr. R. J. Hodapp. 


New Canadian Road 


OME fine new hunting and fishing ter- 

ritory is being opened up by an im- 
proved road in Ontario. Soon sports- 
men and tourists will be able to motor 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, without 
entering the United States as at present 
necessary. 

This highway starts at Sydney, on the 
eastern shore of Nova Scotia, goes 
through Saint John and Fredericton, 
N.B., Riviere du Loup on the Saint 
Lawrence River, thence up the Saint 
Lawrence through Quebec and Montreal 
to Ottawa, Ont. From there it goes up 
the Ottawa River to Pembroke, turns 
west to North Bay, Sudbury, Blind Riv- 
er, and Iron Bridge, then on to Sault 
Sainte Marie, where it now crosses into 
the United States. From there, at pres- 
ent, the highway leads north and west 
up through Batchawana Bay to Batcha- 
wana village, on the north shore of the 
bay. Work now being done on the high- 
way will carry it from its present end 
up through Michipicoten, about 75 miles 
north of the present road. From there, 
it will go west along the north shore of 
Lake Superior for about 50 miles, where 
it will cross the Pukaskwa River, then 
go north about 75 miles past Heron Bay 
to Peninsula, then west through Cold- 
well and Jackfish for about 50 miles 
more to Schreiber, where it will meet 
the eastern end of the highway being 
built from the West. There, in the Thun-. 
der Bay district, the road leads west 
through the Kenora district to Kenora, 
Ont., and thence to Winnipeg, Manit., 
Regina and Moose Jaw, Sask., Medicine 





Hat and Calgary, Alta., on through 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Golden through 
some of the grandest scenery in the 
Canadian Rockies, and then on to Van- 
couver, B.C., on the Pacific Coast. 

The north shore of Lake Superior, thus 
being made accessible, offers some of the 
finest scenery in all Ontario. Towering, 
red cliffs rise out of the blue waters, 
tumbling rivers come down through the 
rocks and pour into the lake, and there 
are fine forests of pine, birch, hemlock, 
and hard woods. The rivers go back in- 
to virgin country where moose, deer, 
bear, and other wild game are abundant. 
The Ojibwa Indians still roam the wilds 
north of Lake Superior, and you can see 
them paddling along the waterways, 
camping in their tepees of birch bark 
or moose hide, and drying their winter’s 
supply of moose meat. In this country 
also, prospectors will be met, combing 
the rocks for new mineral deposits. 

There are now no highway connec- 
tions between Batchawana Bay and 
Schreiber, but sportsmen and motorists 
may enter it through Duluth, Minn., to 
Port Arthur and Fort William on the 
west, or through Sault Sainte Marie and 
Batchawana Bay on the east. The prin- 
cipal points of entry from the west are 
Ross Port, Schreiber, Jackfish, and Her- 
on Bay; and Sault Sainte Marie, Bat- 
chawana Bay and Michipicoten from the 
east. This, without doubt, is the finest 
fishing territory in Ontario for big, 
gamy, speckled brook trout. Rainbow 
trout are found in most of the streams 
entering Lake Superior from Sault Sainte 
Marie westward, and brook trout of unu- 
sual size are also found in the same dis- 
trict. In certain sections, there is ex- 
cellent fishing for small-mouth black 
bass. 

From Sault Sainte Marie, at present, 
fishermen and hunters may motor east 
on the Soo-North Bay highway to Thes- 
salon, about 55 miles east, and then 
north on a good road for about 150 miles 
to Chapleau, the center of some good 
hunting and fishing. This highway has 
been recently finished. From the west 
you may go from Port Arthur or Fort 
William about 200 miles on the Kenora 
highway to Dinorwic, and from there it 
is 43 miles over a good highway to Sioux 
Lookout, on Lake Minnitaki. From there 
you can go into the virgin territory 
around Lac Seul, Hudson, and the Eng- 
lish River. There’s no better hunting 
and fishing in Ontario than will be found 
in this district—Harry Hinkle. 


SAY, SISTER, DIVE AND 
GET MY LINE 
LOOSE , WILLYA, 
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Adirondacks Fishing 


HE Ausable River near Keene yields 


some nice trout in June. There is 
usually some good fishing in the Cold 
River, at the north end of Long Lake. 
And a lake on the top of a mountain 
back of Brownell’s, above Northville 
through Hope Valley, called Wilcox 
Lake, has some large trout. To make a 
catch there, you have to hit it when 
they’re feeding. 

Blue Mountain Lake, above Indian 
Village, is a good bass lake, as is Piseco. 
Sacandaga Lake near Piseco and Spec- 
ulator has some nice pike. The largest 
pike are in Sacandaga Reservoir, a 
State-owned body of water.—Bob Rey- 
nolds. 
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Big Game Shooting 





An American who has spent the past fifteen 


years in Upper Burma, India, and who knows 
he country and people, would like to arrange 
1 party of five men for Big Game Shooting. 
I will Guarantee to show you wild Elephant, 
i as well 


Bison, Saing and other game as an 
tbundance of wild fowl. All the necessary 
rearms, hunters, servants and accommoda- 


ons provided. The trip will take five months 
ind will take you around the world. Leaving 
the United States in January. Everything 
irnished except your passport. For further 
iformation. Address 


‘*SHIKAR”: 
Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., N. Y.- 








EAGLES 


CRESTMONT 


INN 


Iligh in the Alleghenies, on the lovely Lake of 
Eagles, Crestmont Inn invites you to enjoy your 


ippiest vacation! 2200 ft. altitude, air-condi 
med by lake breezes and mountain air. Swim, 
u sail, ride, tramp Indian forest trails. Play 
colf and tennis on our championship courses 
Motoring. dancing, concerts, etc. Protected beach 


Delicious food. Re- 


nd playgrounds for children 
ict advised 


tricted clientele. Early reservations 
Send for illustrated Folder 0 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
Crestmont Inn Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Whitefish Lodge 


SEVEN PRIVATE LAKES 
LAKE TROUT, BLACK BASS, PIKE, DEER 
i DUCK HUNTING in season. Comfortable 
ibins. Excellent home cooking. Boats, motors, 
guides furnished. 75 miles from Ottawa. Route 
For rates, apply— 


ADELARDE LAFRANIERE 











Little Whitefish Lake, Gracefield, Quebec, Can. 





NORTHERN QUEBEC "pee 


Moose _ Partridge - Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
1g in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
guiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


3. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada. 


ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


HUNTING—FISHING. Season opens Sept. 
Ist. Deer, Bear, Duck, Geese, Shore Bir Js. 
Sea & Brook Trout. Inclusive rates frém 
Montreal, Quebec, or Rimouski. 


Consolidated Paper Corp., Limited 
Box 2790 Montreal, Que. 











Hunt and Fish at the C.0.T.C.H. 


EXPENSES POOLED—NO PROFITS TO ANYONE 
10 day trip after leaving cars need not ex- 

. including membership fee. Only a few vacancies 

t as limit is 25. Incorporated club, large virgin terri- 
beaten track. trophies are being 
year. Moose, Wolves—tTrout, 

Sirds, et 


For full information write 


CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 
Bx. 99 Asbestos, P. Q. 


cost o 


Prize 
Bear, Deer, 





T Mile Lake—wN. B., Canada 


In the Heart of Charlotte County’s 
Famous Fish and Game District 
ke and Stream Fishing—Trout and Landlocked 
mon. Deer—Bear—Game Birds. Swimming, camp- 
£, canoeing. Accommodations for ladies. Head- 
irters of the famous Diamond Guides. Low rates 
r July—August. A grand vacation assured. Write— 


SANDY MacDONALD 


108 St. James Street Saint John, N. B., Can. 
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ew Brunswick Salmon 


AN UNUSUAL incident occurred in 
May of this year, when a party of 
four men from Massachusetts was fish- 
ing on the main Southwest Branch of 
the Miramichi River, in New Bruns- 
wick. 

By noon of their first day, the party 
had caught 10 salmon and grilse. After 
lunch, the good fishing continued, and 
most of the time some one of the party 
was playing a fish. T. Paige was in the 
canoe with me, and below us J. Donahue 
and his guide were fishing. Donahue 
hooked a good one that put up a fine bat- 
tle. Eventually the fish broke the leader, 
and got away. Paige and I went down 
stream, and, when opposite Donahue and 


| WONDER IF 
|} LOCKED THE 
BACK DOOR / 










was only 


while 
about 2 ft. from shore, I saw a salmon 


his guide, our canoe 
lying in 4 ft. of water. Knowing that or- 
dinarily a salmon would not lie there, I 
poled the canoe over to where it was, 
and saw that the fish was held fast by a 
hook and leader which had somehow 
become wedged between two rocks. We 
netted this salmon, which was the one 
that Donahue had lost. It weighed about 
10 lb. Never, in my fishing experience of 
25 years, have I known of a thing like 
that to happen. 

The party caught 53 salmon and grilse 
in three days.—Paul W. Swim. 


Idaho Big Game 


OR big game, I would recommend 

either the Chamberlin Basin country 
or the Selway district, both in Idaho. 

The Chamberlin-Thunder Mountain 
country has plenty of good hunting, and 
a pack trip to hunt it would cover about 
100 miles. This country can be reached 
by automobile from Boise. Go first to 
Warren or Big Creek, and pack in from 
there. 

The Selway district is reached from 
Lewiston, Ida., and is exceptionally good 
for elk, bear, and deer.—George W. 
Prout. 


The Crow Wing Country 


HE fishing around Brainerd, Minn., is 

very good. Crow Wing Lake and river 
are only a few miles southwest of there. 
Long Lake is about 7 or 8 miles south- 
east. These waters have bass, crappies, 
perch, and in the smaller lakes are blue- 
gills. In the larger lakes are plenty of 
wall-eyes. Fishing is good almost any- 
where around Brainerd. Cabins are eas- 
ily obtained.—Dr. Albert M. Fritze. 


Ontario Lake Trout 


HE best lake-trout fishing I have ever 

found is in West Bay, on the northern 
shore of Manitoulin Island in Ontario. 
This bay is very easy to reach, and there 
are accommodations there. I fish it 
yearly, with success. The water is deep, 
and I use from 600 to 800 ft. of copper 
line. These lake trout run from 4 to 20 
lb. 

The best black-bass fishing I’ve ever 
seen was last September in Kagawong 
north of Manitoulin Island.—E. W. 
Bay, around the Clapperton Islands, just 
Hackenberg. 
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@ The golden days of August are calling you 
to Wisconsin. These days when summer slow- 
ly fades into autumn offer rare angling sport 
in Wisconsin’s 7,000 lakes, hundreds of miles 
of rivers and 10,000 miles of trout streams. 

The muskies, as usual, are prowling along 
the bars and shore. Frequently you will 
find an old tackle buster in water so shallow 
his dorsal fin shows above the surface. Care- 
ful boat handling will often give you a clear 
view of the tiger in his native haunts. He’s 
a thrill to look at, an even greater thrill to 
hook. And he’s willing in August. 

Bass and wall eyes, in deep water most of 
the day, will give you grand contests when 
evening draws them to the shore. 

The rainbows are waiting for you in white 
water rapids. The brook trout will take your 
flies eagerly in their spring-fed streams. 

It’s a swell time to come fishing in 
Wisconsin. 


For more information, just send the coupon. 





CLIP THE COUPON 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me Wisconsin literature as 


checked. 

Book, “Follow the Birds to Vacation 
Land.” 

Book, “Wisconsin State Parks and 


Forests.” 
| Wisconsin Highway Map. 
Wisconsin Fishing Laws. 


Governor's “Personal Invitation’— 
Courtesy Card. 
Name 
PTET A RIO SE, <A OOS 
City Shite SoZ 





WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
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Bass froma ‘Fishless’ Lake 


ing besides catching 

them.” After many 
years, the truth of my father’s state- 
ment has finally come home to me. I 
have come to realize that, while I’ve en- 
joyed sport of a dozen kinds, from 
Seattle to Miami, in the Adirondacks, 
the Ozarks, and the Rockies, the best is 
what, years ago, I heard spoken of con- 
temptuously as “backyard” fishing. 

I have developed into a confirmed 
backyard fisherman, and I like it. I 
yearn less and less to find the undiscov- 
ered lake or to fish a virgin mountain 
stream. I get a bigger kick from hook- 
ing and releasing a frying-size large- 
mouth, or snaring a purple-patch bream 
from the log-and-brush home I built for 
him, than I would from fighting the 
longest, ugliest muskie in the wilds of 


«Ting bes a heap to fish- 


Canada. Despite the fact it’s only a 
six-hour drive to the Great Smokies, 
where rainbow can be had, and less 


than two hours to the big Delta lakes, 
where big-mouthed lunkers are plenti- 
ful, more than half my fishing is done 
in one 10-acre pond, known locally as 
3eulah Lake. 

3eulah Lake is just 5 miles from my 
home. About 10 years before I paid 
much attention to it, it had been built 
by a club at a cost of $300 a member. 
I asked a friend about buying a share. 

“You’d be throwing your money 
away,” he said. “Good lake 10 years ago, 
but it’s fished out now. I haven't caught 
a bass out of it in two years.” He offered 
me his share for anything I'd pay. 

“No,” I said, “your share would be the 
last one I'd buy. I want you for a fish- 
ing companion.” 

Finally I got my share from another 
member for $25. Taking the money, he 
remarked, “Well, you've bought your- 
self something!” 

“What now?” asked my friend. 

“Mind driving out to the lake now?” 

He had nothing better to do, so we 





Button willows along the shore of the lake. The roots of 
these provide protection for bass spawn and fingerlings 
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By HENRY A. POCHMANN 


drove out. When we came away, we had 
two bucketfuls of lake water, and three 
boxes of soggy soil. Dr. Shands’ State 
Laboratory at Mississippi State College 
analyzed the water, and sent me a re- 
port. The Agronomy Department made 
a soil analysis, and a report. Both re- 
ports seemed pretty technical to me, 
but the boys in the Conservation De- 
partment looked at them, and shook 
their heads. I gathered that the water 
was flat, and the lake bottom sour. They 
asked for specimens of plant life. There 
wasn’t any. They suggested planting 
some. They prescribed fertilizers, and 
told us how to apply them. Meanwhile, 
we experimented with various aquatic 
plants; they died. We tried others; they 
did better. The boys in the Botany De- 
partment advised us what not to plant, 
for certain kinds of lilies and mosses, 
they explained, would spread over the 
entire lake, and leave no fishable water. 
Best of all, they told us what lakes to 
go to for suitable vegetation and how 
to plant it. 

In the meantime, we did some work 
on the dam. Muskrats’ catacombing 
had produced a half dozen seeping leaks 
in the dam, resulting in low water-levels 
during the summer. We spent two hours 
on successive evenings with shotguns, 
accounting for three pairs of these 
troublesome rodents. A little plugging 
up of holes and driving of piles stopped 
the leaks. 

Snapping turtles, were 
doubtless the worst preda- 
tors on fish spawn, and 
certainly a menace to the 
food supply of fish. Trap- 
ping them was effective 
enough, but lugging water- 
logged traps out of the 


Shooting turtles with a 
‘rifle, a method that got 
rid of the pests easily 


PLATFORMS FROM 
WHICH TURTLES 
WERE SHOT 


lake every two or three days was hard 
work. We decided to shoot them. We 
built two platforms, each large enough 
to accommodate a man in prene posi- 
tion, on piles in stragetic positions in 
the deeper water. Using a Winchester 
Model 52, fitted with a Lyman 5A sight, 
we found that knocking over turtles is 
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The lake after steps had been 
taken to protect the young bass 
and eliminate the old cannibals 
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GRANTLAND RICE Describes The Unhappy 
Ending To A Seattle Motorist’s Week- 
End Trip To Mt. Baker 


HE STRAINS of “When We Come To The End 

of A Perfect Day” seemed to fit the mood of 
Mr. Jack Davis of Seattle, Washington, and his 
party of four, as they motored down from Mt. 
Baker that invigorating Sunday afternoon. Then, with 
startling suddenness, the scene changed. BANG! 
The left front tire had blown out. Down went the 


GRANTLAND RICE REPORTS: 


OFF THE ROAD THEY SHOT AS 
AN UNSEEN DEMON THREW 
THEIR CAR OUT OF CONTROL 


engineers have perfected a tire invention that brings 
real blow-out protection. This revolutionary con- 
struction, called the Life-Saver Golden Ply, is a 
layer of special rubber and full-floating cords, scien- 
tifically treated to resist the terrific blowout-causing 
heat generated inside of tires by today’s high speeds. 
By resisting this heat the Golden Ply, found only 
in Goodrich Silvertowns, you 
dangerous, high-speed blow-outs. 


protects against 


One blow-out was enough to cure Mr. Jack Davis. 
Now you'll find his car equipped with Goodrich 

















GRANTLAND RICE 


Well-known Sports Commentator, 
Radio Announcer and Columnist 













brakes. But too late. Off the road they shot. 


Why 





better sport than shooting at bullseyes. 
The first afternoon we got 48 snappers 
among them one that weighed 23 Ib. 
The news spread among the colored 
natives that good “meat” was to be had 
at Beulah. Thereafter, we were never 
without our crowd of spectators. 

One day my friend suggested we put 
Old Tom, one of our most faithful 
visitors, and his four boys, to cutting 
willows, and weaving mats. 

Old Tom agreed to bring axes and 
hay-bailing wire. We soon had 14 willow 
mats woven, sunk and staked down in 
shallow water, where we hoped they 
would provide protection for spawn. 
The following spring every one of these 
mats harbored a school of little bass. 

One spring afternoon, while we were 
paddling around on an inspection tour 
to see whether our work was bearing 
fruit, we came upon six schools of half- 


inch bass. They set my friend to 
thinking. 
“Those little bass,” he said, “know 


what’s good for them as well as any man 
does. The bass didn’t pick out these 
willow mats by chance. They know per- 
fectly well well where food and shelter’s 
to be had. And, if those little devils 
know where to go for food and protec- 
tion, why shouldn’t the old lunkers in 
this lake know, too?” 


HERE aren’t any lunkers in this 
lake,” I said. 
“Don’t be too sure. I'll admit this 


lake hasn’t yielded a one-pounder in 
years. And two weeks from now these 
little bass won’t be here—at least no 
more of them than these willow mats 
will save. Why? Well, let’s see. Fish 
are cannibals, but it stands to reason 
they don’t have a special appetite for 
other fish. Give an old he bass plenty 
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any motorist should take chances on ordi- 
nary tires is beyond me. Especially when Goodrich 


Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden ind Blow-Out Protection 





Silvertowns. Make up your mind to “beat a blow- 


out to the punch” by starting to ride on Silvertowns. 
They’re on sale at Goodrich Silvertown Stores and 


Goodrich Dealers everywhere. 


of the food he likes, and he'll 
touch hide or hair of his children 

“Now here’s how I figure it out: There 
are big bass in this lake somewhere. 
We might drain it, and get the grand- 
daddies, but that would take too long. 
It would be better to provide better food 
and better lairs for them.” 

As a result, we made another deal 
with Old Tom and his boys, this time to 
cut brush, and to stake it down at 
various points in the lake, especially 
around old logs and stumps in the deep- 
er water. Enough brush was placed in 
each location to leave numerous twigs 
and ends of branches protruding above 
the surface. These my friend explained, 
would attract various species of large 
bugs, especiall, dragon flies, which are 
prize morsels for bass. On the edge of 
the deep water 
out tall-growing reeds, cat-tails, and 
clumps of button willows. Before the 
summer was over, the big boys found 
the lairs, and, by the middle of October, 
we had accounted for seven of these 
old cannibals, each weighing more than 
6 lb., and one lacking just 1 oz. 


of 8 Ib. | 


never | 


along the dam, we set | 


Today, three years after I paid $25 for | 


a worthless share in a fishless lake, 
Beulah affords plenty of two-pounders, 
dark green of hue, 
scrappy, and sassy. What’s more, there’s 
no dearth of one-pounders, which fight 
as lustily as their elders, but which we 
return to the water. 

The experiments which my friend and 


almost black, fat, | 


I made at Beulah have prompted other | 


anglers to take similar steps. The work 
at Beulah Lake cost almost nothing in 
money. It provided, instead, much pleas- 
ure and many a bit of nature lore which 
I have since turned to good use. Truly, 
there’s a heap to fishing besides catch- 
ing them. 











FANT T I WILD 
Big oIscouNT IRECKS 


Sept. Delivery 
Fresh, sure-growing seed for Fall sow- 
ing. TERRELL’S double-size seed 
makes twice as much duck food. Also 
plant DUCK’S MEAT Now for Fall 
1937 duck food. Unusually quick- 
growing. Multiplies 20 times in a 
month. Just scatter among rushes, It 
floats. SPECIAL! Bushel $3; 5 bu. 


$12.50. Wild Celery, Muskgrass—everything ducks like to eat. 
Folder. Write— 


TERRELL’S 460°’ siic, Osticosu, wis. 





QUEBEC MINK 
. $40 EACH 


Shipped subject to 5 days’ in- 
spection before acceptance. 
My mink originated on one of the oldest mink ranches in 
Quebec, Canada. They have been selectively bred for 24 years. 
$25.00 each was paid to me for my poorest 1936 pelts with 
a top of $36.7 
Book, Dome stic Mink, covering all phases of mink rais- 
ing $1.00 per copy. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point on Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpDooR LIFE 


Insure Better Shooting 


by planting our proven DUCK. PHEASANT. 
UAIL and o me attractions. Our 
ARANTEEI 





est oedenomest vicge! 

COMPLETELI IRDSALSO. 
WILD LUPE | NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 71-C Oshkosh, 


| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 

hunting or fishing grounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 
tato and 30others “on ribedin free 
illustrated book. , describe 
grounds, 4 receive oe planting 


dvi 1 book rience. 
“WISCONSIN Aquatic’ (NORSERIES | 





Box 331- 















AND THEN THE NET 


Exhilarating though the scrap may be, the supreme thrill to 
the trout angler comes in this instant when the tiring fish 
is brought in close, and the net is poised ready to dip out 
final victory or defeat from the waters of a rippling pool 
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New facts on the 
winning fight 
far-seeing states 
are waging to 
solve the most 
vital problem of 
today's hunter 


By 
BEN EAST 


HERE shall we hunt? 
More and more frequent- 
ly with each passing year, 
American sportsmen are 
asking themselves that question, 
especially in the crowded states of 
the East and Middle West. 
Each succeeding autumn sees a 
new and larger crop of no-trespass 
signs sprouting on fences and road- 
side trees. Each gunning season 
finds additional acres of farm land 
and wild land—too often the best 
game areas in the region, and al- 
most certainly the areas most ac- 
cessible to the hunter of average 
means—barred to the follower of 
dog and gun. 
Does this steady spread of posted 
land mean that the end of the old 
American system of “free” hunting 
is at hand? 
There are plenty of men who be- 
lieve it does, including some of the 
leaders in conservation and game 
iffairs today. I’m not quite ready 
to concede this. The situation is 
bad, but I don’t believe it’s incurable. 
It happens that my home state, Michigan, sold 
almost 400,000 licenses to hunt small game 
st fall, and about 130,000 deer licenses. Not 
corporal’s guard of that great hunting army 
relied on club membership, or the ownership of 
nd, to get its game. Yet it is obvious that 
ese hunters must have known beforehand 
ey would be able to find a place to hunt, or 
y wouldn’t have bought a license. 
Still no one can deny that the trespass prob- 
em grows more acute, and, if left to take its 
n sweet way, it will eventually close our 
maining hunting grounds to uncounted thou- 
nds of American sportsmen, especially in 
rming areas and in districts near large 
ies, where most American hunters must 
ek their field sport. 
What can be done about it? 
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A modern sign in Connecticut. Although posted, the land may be hunted by those registering for permits 
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First of all, the sportsmen them- 
selves must recognize that the situ- 
ation is basically their own fault. 
The average farmer is a decent, 
friendly being, who likes company. 
The American principles of freedom 
and independence are ingrained in 
his very soul. He resents being 
hampered in his own reasonable pur- 
suits, and he dislikes almost as 
much to hamper somebody else with- 
out good reason. But, about the 
time he has repaired the back-pas- 
ture fence or relaid the stone wall 
along the orchard for the fourth 
time in a week, or nursed his prize 
bull back to recovery from the ef- 
fects of a charge of chilled sixes, he 
begins to lose his friendly instincts. 

The first remedy, then, lies in the 
hands of the man who hunts. But 
it’s no longer quite enough for the 
individual hunter to behave himself. 
The time has arrived when sports- 
men should be taking steps in a 
body to insure themselves and their 
sons a place to hunt. 

If sportsmen wish to reduce the 
crop of no-trespass signs, they will have to 
buckle down and do something about it, under 
some plan that is fair and workable and satis- 
factory to everybody concerned. State game 
officials should be putting their shoulders to 
the same wheel. As state game departments, 
for the most part, receive their major reve- 
nues from sportsmen’s license fees, they can 
ill afford to sit back with folded arms while 
posted lands increase year by year. Fortun- 
ately, there are a few game departments to- 
day that are awake to the situation. Also, 
fortunately, their ranks are swelling. 

I drove 3,000 miles last fall through Eastern 
states. I was looking for no-trespass signs, 
for the things that cause them to spring up, 
and for ways of getting them down again. I 
talked with independent Yankee farmers in 
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Old and new in Connecticut signs. This State has 
opened up !20,000 acres of private land for hunting 


the hills of Connecticut—-to whom any- 
body who comes from beyond the State’s 
borders is a “furriner’’—and they al- 
lowed no neighbor had ever yet refused 
them permission to go hunting, and 
they didn’t want to refuse anybody else. 
I invaded the yards of Pennsylvania- 
Dutch farmers in a region where hex 
doctors still wield incredible influence. 
I met the owners of barren, sand lands 
that lie behind the little oyster-fishing 
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Building a worm fence on a New Jersey public 
hunting area. Such fences are soon overgrown 
with vegetation, furnishing cover for birds 


towns along the Delaware Bay in New .- 





Jersey. I followed side roads west 
of the Hudson and south of the 
Berkshires, and talked with the 
farmers who lived along the roads. 
I questioned thrifty Poles, newly 
moved onto good American acres 
up in the Delaware Water Gap 
country. 

But nowhere did I find any senti- 
ment for paid shooting among the 
farmers themselves. Of course, 
some will accept money for their 
hunting rights if somebody comes 
along and offers it to them. But 
that’s not their major concern. 

Their stories had one note in 
common. They wanted protection 
from trespass, the right to say who 
shall hunt and how many, and they 
wanted fair treatment from the 
sportsmen they let invade their 
lands. They don’t want their fences 
cut, their crops trampled, their 
fruit stolen, their stock shot, their 
poultry killed. 

In three of the states through 
which I traveled, farmers have 
proved this by turning over to the 
state complete hunting rights on 
their lands, not for money, but for 
the promise of regulation and pro- 
tection from outright vandalism. 

In these examples of unselfish- 
ness and state effort to protect 
farmer and hunter alike, lies, I 
suspect, the solution to the whole 
trespass problem. Take Connecticut. 

That little New England state, 
lying on the very doorstep of great- 
er New York, and having about 
1,500,000 persons liv- 
ing on 3,000,000 acres 

of land, has a troublesome 
trespass problem. 
Connecticut has been 
far-sighted about’ the 
thing. Seeing the steady 
whittling down of public 
hunting acres, and fore- 
seeing the constantly 
mounting difficulties in 
the way of providing hunt- 
ing and fishing places for 
the sportsman who isn’t 





rich and isn’t club-minded, the State 
Board of Game and Fish Commission- 
ers attacked the problem in 1928. 

Two years earlier, the commissioners 
had attracted nation-wide attention by 
the Connecticut plan of leasing fishing 
rights on streams, including a right-of- 
way along the bank which fishermen 
could follow without committing tres- 
pass. Now, they decided, it was time to 
extend the same idea to hunting 
grounds. By 1932, the State had 54,000 
acres of farm land and wild land under 
lease, at an annual rental of ten cents 
an acre. On this, hunters were free to 
come and go as they pleased, provided 
they did no actual damage. 

But the situation wasn’t ideal, as 
Connecticut had believed it was going 
to be. The average farmer, State game 
officials soon learned, if he was paid 
ten cents one year, was likely to decide 
his land worth twenty cents an acre 
the next. On top of this, the farmers 
who were satisfied with the annual 
rental weren’t satisfied with other 
things connected with the lease system. 
A farmer whose land wasn’t leased was 
free to kick off a suspicious-looking 
hunter. That was a privilege that 
roused envy in the breast of his neigh- 
bor who had signed away control of 
his farm. So the plan of leasing public 
hunting grounds in Connecticut bogged 
down, and the leased land shrank from 
54,000 acres to 33,000. 

But that doesn’t mean that Connecti- 
cut has thrown up its hands, and given 
over the attempt to provide public 
shooting grounds. It hasn’t abandoned 
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A game warden in- 
spects the license and 
permit Connecticut 
requires on cdoper- 
ative hunting lands. 
Left, plowing idle 
land to grow food 
plants for game birds 
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ie lease plan outright, 
ut it has found a sub- 
titute that is working 
etter, costs the State 
iothing, veers definite- 

‘away from paid hunt- 
ng, and apparently is 
soing to satisfy every- 
ody concerned. 

The substitute is a 
system of regulated pub- 
lic hunting, patterned 
ifter the Williamston 
plan that was born in 
Michigan back in 1929. 
Under thatsystem, Con- 
necticut has, in the last 
four years, opened to 
public shooting 120,000 
icres of farm land. This 
is land from the bulk 
of which the hunter had 
previously been shut 
out by no-trespass 
signs. 

Under the codpera- 
tive shooting plan, the 
landowners on the areas 
sign a formal agreement with the State, 
granting hunting rights to the Board 
of Fisheries and Game under a stand- 
ard set of rules. The board, in turn, 
agrees to enforce the rules, plant game, 
protect the farmers from vandalism, 
post the area with signs reading: “Per- 
mit Required to Hunt on This Prop- 
erty.” No money changes hands. 

Any person wishing to hunt on one 
of these posted, codperative areas must 
obtain a written permit. In some cases, 
he gets this from the farmer himself. 
In other cases, the farmers delegate to 
a sportsmen’s club, a local hardware 
dealer, or some other agent, the right 
to issue the permits. 

In any event, the farmer agrees that 
the permits shall be issued to any li- 
censed hunter unless the landowner has 
‘reasonable cause to refuse.” In this 
way, the State makes sure that farm- 
ers won't reserve their permits for their 
personal friends, and the farmer can 
bar any hunter he believes would dam- 
age any part of his property wantonly. 
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NO MAN'S HUNTING LAND 
As the sign at right shows, one 
area in Connecticut is reserved 
for women. The woman warden is 
one of very few in the country 


And, again, when the permit passes 
from the farmer or his agent to the vis- 
iting hunter, no money changes hands. 
It is part of the agreement that no 
hunting fees shall be charged. 

The hunter, gets his permit, and is 
then free to roam at will over the en- 
tire area posted with the special signs. 
It may include 600 acres or 20,000, but 
it is all his oyster. That, alone, is suf- 
ficient to give ths system a strong ap- 
peal for the sportsman. 

The regulations for the codperative 
areas further make it necessary to re- 
turn the permit at the end of the hunt, 
together with a report of all game tak- 
en. The rules also forbid any shooting 
within 500 feet of farm build- 
ings, or shooting toward build- 
ings or livestock, leaving cars 


Connecticut farmers plant 
a food patch for game on 
an idle corner of their 


land, a practice that is 
encouraged by the State 












in driveways or blocking private roads, 
leaving gates open, breaking down 
fences, crossing lands under cultivation, 
building fires, doing other property 
damage, or carrying rifles heavier than 
.22 caliber. 

The offender who breaks these regu- 
lations is not arrested or fimed. His li- 
cense is confiscated, and that means he 
can do no more hunting amywhere in 
Connecticut until he gets the license 
back. And that doesn’t happen until 
the Board of Fisheries and Game is 
comvinced that the hunter has learned 
to respect the rights of his farmer-host, 
and abide by the regulations. 

Paid shooting? Does the spread of 
the controlled areas pave the way for 
farmers to band together later in in- 
dependent groups, and fix a scale of 
charges for the privilege of entering 
their lands with dog or gun? 

I was asked those questions more 
than once while I was in Connecticut. 
And I asked them of others more than 
once. And I have been asked them 
many times since I came home. 

The answer, so far as I can see, is, 
“no.” Certainly I encountered no sen- 
timent for paid hunting among the 
Connecticut farmers. I found no State 
game official who believed that it was 
on the way. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Connecticut, despite its dense 
population, has today an average of 
seven acres of land to every licensed 
hunter, open under one form or another 
of regulated public shooting, a total of 
more than 210,000 acres. Of this total, 
the codperative shooting areas account 
for 120,000 acres, more than half. The 
rest is divided between lands leased at 
ten cents an acre and State forests. 

On the (Continued on page 56) 
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This Traverse Lake bass struck a spinner-and-fly, a ee of lure with which the author has taken his biggest fish 


OME day, I believe the majority of 
bass anglers will realize the ad- 
vantages of using more than one 

lure and method of angling, for variety 
plays a big part in helping an angler 
take more fish. 

Most of us are inclined to favor one 
type of lure or method, and, as a con- 
sequence, fail to take the bass we 
might. Weather conditions, the time 
of the year, and local peculiarities all 
must be considered, and the wise an- 
gler uses the tactics which these con- 
ditions indicate to be best. 

As an example of the advantages of 
adapting lures and methods to condi- 
tions, consider this experience: For 
years I fished the Delaware River in 


New York State. In the early days, 
you could fish this stream with live 
bait in any ordinary manner, and take 
fish without effort. The best baits 
were hellgramites, stone cats, and 
night crawlers. However, as the num- 
ber of anglers increased on this stream, 
it became harder to take bass with 
these baits. 

I was sure there were plenty of fish 
left in the river, so I started experi- 
menting with different methods of us- 
ing live bait. I discovered, when I took 
time to find the method and bait best 
suited to the time, conditions, and type 
of water, that my catches of bass were 
just as large as they had ever been. 

The new ways of fishing the bait 





Fishing the Delaware, a noted bass stream that proved the folly of depending on a single lure 
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were not radical departures from the old 
methods, but they brought results. For 
instance, instead of putting a sinker on 
the leader to lower a bait into some 
pocket hole of a riffle, I dispensed with 
the sinker, and sank the bait by what 
I called the reverse cast, or backward 
flip. To accomplish this, I let the bait 
ride down with the current against the 
rod. Of course, the bait stayed on the 
surface, but, when it was pulling 
against the current, about thirty-five 
feet below me, I gave the rod an up- 
ward flip. The bait sailed through the 
air, and dropped into the water at my 
feet. I then stripped off some extra 
line, and the bait, unhindered by drag, 
sank, and moved naturally down the 
current into the pocket I wished to fish. 
The effectiveness of this method was 
due to the natural way the bait reacted 
to the current, which would have been 
impossible if it had been encumbered 
with a sinker. 

When I first used spinners and flies 
in the Delaware, these, like the live 
bait, got fish without any special ef- 
fort on my part, but, as more anglers 
began using them, the bass began to 
scorn them. Once more I saw that I 
would have to change my tactics, and 
I began a new series of experiments. 
These had much to do with my develop- 
ment as an angler, and were directly 
responsible for my present willingness 
to try anything, no matter how out- 
landish. 

Here’s an example of my experiment- 
ing: About ten years ago on the Dela- 
ware River, I had for two days been 
fishing with spinners, live bait, and 
other regular bass lures, including 
standard-sized bass flies. I had taken 
only four bass, and these were barely 
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longer than the legal minimum. I 
had some trout flies in my pocket. 
Deciding to see what I could do with 
in fish, I rigged up a trout leader 
with three size 12 wet flies. Figur- 
ng the pan fish would be near shore, 
[ stood out in the current, and cast 

ward the rocky bank. On the 
irst cast, I connected with a one- 
pound smallmouth. I thought this 
catch merely luck, but tried an- 
other which hooked a 1%14-pound 
bass. I realized then that I had 
stumbled on a new angling trick. 

I wish I could report that this 
method was always effective, 
but I cannot. I have tried it 
probably 250 times, and took 
fish with it only ten times. On 
seven of these occasions, it was 


r ‘ 


necessary to use flies larger 
than Number 12’s. That is a 


poor showing for the small flies, 
yet I consider the method 
worthy because occasionally it 
works when nothing else will. 

Variations of the original idea 
eventually led me to use floating 
bass bugs, fished from mid- 
stream toward shore. These 
bugs made a better showing 
than had the small flies, taking 
fifteen fish out of 100 trials. 
However, experiments with 
small to medium-sized surface 
plugs succeeded forty-five times 
out of 100. 

These experiences show the 
superiority of the casting rod 
over the fly rod for long-dis- 
tance casts over currents that 
run this way and that, where 
such casts are necessary to keep 
from frightening the bass. A 
fly rod has limitations when 
used for such work. However, 
when conditions were such that 
small or medium-sized wet flies 
took fish, the plugs weren’t tak- 
en well. All of this goes to 
prove that you need to use all 
methods and all types of lures 
to get the best results under all 
conditions. 

If you can get within forty- 
five feet of bass without scaring 
them, I believe you'll get better results 
with a fly rod, but, when sixty to 
ninety-foot casts are necessary, the 
bait-casting rod should be more satis- 
factory. 

Here is an incident which illustrates 
this rod problem: I was fishing with 

streamer fly on a lake where, at 

this particular time, I couldn’t get 
closer than seventy-five feet to the 
fish without “putting them down.” I 
got plenty of strikes on my streamer fly, 
but connected with only three fish. The 
bass took the fly either at the mo- 
ment it touched the water or before it 
had been retrieved four feet. The fish 
I took with the fly rod were hooked 
hile the line was dry and floating on 
he surface. As soon as the line be- 
ime wet and sank, I couldn’t set the 
oks when a fish struck. My wife 
en started fishing with a lightweight 
ait-casting rod, using a small tan- 
em-spinner for a lure. She got as 
many strikes as I did, and hooked sev- 
enty percent of her fish. 
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With some experiments of his 
own still fresh in mind, our 
Angling Editor offers timely 
advice on lures and strategy 
to help you match the fickle 
humors of this gamy species 


By RAY BERGMAN 





Casting a floating bug toward shore on the upper Mississippi, 
a method that often works when the bass are in contrary mood 


Another reason the bait-casting out- 
fit gave better account of itself in this 
instance, was that the fish didn’t re- 
sist the pull of the rod until they got 
near the boat. As soon as they struck, 
they immediately came surging toward 
us. In such a situation, a bait-casting 
rod handles more easily than a fly rod, 
unless you’re using an automatic fly 
reel, which permits fair control over 
a fly line when a quick retrieve is nec- 
essary. 


HEN fish fight hard against a 
rod from the moment they strike, 
it is easy to handle them with the ordi- 
nary single-action reel, but, when they 
rush toward you, it’s difficult to set the 
hook before you get the full strain of the 
rod against them. Once a hook is set, 
you don’t need to worry about a bit of 
slack line now and then, but, when fish 
bring the fly toward you, it’s difficult to 
set the hook unless you have a speedy, 
smooth-action reel. 
These may seem insignificant trifles 


to many anglers, but actually they’re 
more important in taking fish than 
knowing how to cast a perfect fly, 
or make trick casts with a bait- 
casting rod. 

It’s folly to rely too much on any 
one method, or to apply the results 
of any one incident too confidently 
to similar conditions, which you may 
later encounter. I had ample proof 
of this on one lake-fishing trip. Al- 
though the weather had not changed 
and the water was still clear, the 
bass suddenly refused our streamer 
flles and spinners. In addition, 
we could now approach within 
thirty feet of the fish without 
chasing them from the feeding 
grounds. <A surface bass-bug, 
which disturbed the water con- 
siderably, proved the successful 
lure in this instance, and, as the 
casts were short ones, the per- 
centage of hooked fish was 
quite high. Live bait was tried, 
but was ineffective. 

Now suppose we had been one- 
method anglers. If that one 
method happened to be the one 
needed, we would have been suc- 
cessful, otherwise, we would 
have failed to take fish. 

My fishing companions some- 
times charge me with wasting 
too much time experimenting, 
and I’ve even been accused of 
romancing when I talk of fish 
and their reactions to anglers’ 
tricks. I’m proud to admit the 
charge of experiment, but I 
deny the romancing. Unless we 
check methods and lures at the 
time fish are taking, we can- 
not tell whether success is due 
to the method and lure, or not. 
Suppose, for instance, you had 
been fishing several hours with 
plugs, and had failed to take a 
bass. Then you changed to a 
fly, and started getting strikes. 
Unless you again tried the plug, 
while the fish were taking the 
fly, you couldn’t say positively 
that the bass responded only to 
the fly. It might be that the 
fish just started feeding when 
you changed to the fly, and that the 
plug might prove just as effective. 

Such happenings cause anglers to 
stick to certain lures to the exclusion 
of all others. To succeed with any lure 
gives you confidence in it, and then you 
use it more than you would otherwise. 
But don’t use it too steadily—try other 
baits at least a third of the time, even 
if you don’t have faith in them. Often 
the very lure you regarded lightly will 
be just the one needed for some par- 
ticular condition. 

Sometimes the reason a lure fails to 
attract fish is that we never learn to 
use it correctly. We should try to cor- 
rect a fault of this sort, and not sim- 
ply discard the bait. That’s a ten- 
dency I have to overcome now. My 
wife uses a plug, with which she has 
extraordinary luck. If I use the same 
plug, over the same water and at the 
same time, I won’t get a strike. My 
wife has some little twist in the manip- 
ulation of the plug which brings re- 
sults, and I (Continued on page 81) 
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A lively yarn to prove 
a hunter knows nothing 
of swift, elusive birds 
until he has hunted a 


guinea flock gone wild 


Bombshells 
Barnyard 


The author displays the only guinea that 
he and his companion were able to shoot 


By 
HORACE T. 
CHILTON 





FROM 
THE 


S YET, I have never tried to get 
my shotgun sights on a bolt of 
lightning, nor have I ever fired 
at an ash-can bomb filled with 

TNT. But I believe that I have done 
something similar. The fact that what 
I shot at was covered with feathers, 
and had the sagacity of a philosopher, 
did not detract from its speed or ex- 
plosive power. At any rate, what I ex- 
perienced caused my spine to tingle, 
and gave me the thrill that only rare 
hunting can give. 

A friend of mine had asked me if I 
would like some sporty shooting. Of 
course, I would, but I was busy, and 
told him so. 

“But this,” he urged, “is the finest 
shooting you've ever seen.” 

“That,” I replied, ‘‘takes in consider- 
able territory. When can I see some of 
this phenomenal shooting?” 

“Right now,” said he. “I'll take you. 
It isn’t far.” 

I glanced at the pile of correspon- 
dence on my desk, and the notations on 
my memorandum pad. “Not now,” I 
said, “not with work stacked to the 
ceiling. I just can’t make it.” 

But his persuasive argument had be- 
come almost a chant: “The sportiest 
shooting you ever saw!’’ I found my- 
self willing to listen, so I was not great- 
ly surprised to find myself, thirty 
minutes later, in an automobile, with 
my friend at the wheel. 

At first the road was smooth. It soon 
became bumpy, then really rough. The 
last stretch was merely wheel tracks 
over which we crawled with bone-shat- 
tering jolts. 

At intervals along the route, I had 
tried to pry from my companion some 
inkling of our objective, both as to 
locality and game. He refused me the 
slightest detail. My only instructions 
had been to take a shotgun and plenty 
of shells. 

I have seen some highly entertaining 
dove shooting, and the dove season was 





the only one open at the time, so I 
thought that, perhaps, my friend had 
something like this up his sleeve. He 
denied it. 

We stopped in a clearing at an old, 
unoccupied renter’s cabin. The wester- 
ing sun was about an hour high, and al- 
ready the sky was beginning to grow 
warm with the colors of an October 
sunset. 

The old, weather-worn cabin was 
shaded by the protecting branches of a 
huge live oak. Just ahead of us were 
the remains of an old fence. Beyond it 
lay an old field, overgrown with the 
tangle of vines. On all sides was brush 
country, left as nature had made it. 

We loaded our guns, and walked 
through the gate. As we turned to fol- 
low the overgrown fence row, I re- 
ceived one word of caution: “Be ready 
to shoot. And shoot fast!” 

For fifty yards, I proceeded, almost 
breathlessly alert, instantly ready for 
anything. But, except for the quick, 
soft flutter of a small bird, there was 
no sound. 

As we went on, my friend angled 
away from the fence, while I kept be- 
side it. No one can long remain at such 
high tension, so I relaxed a bit, and 
turned to see how my companion was 
getting on. And then, of course, was 
when it would happen. 

From the cover along the fence, not 
six feet away, a dark body shot out 
with a thunderous roar which all but 
made me drop my gun. But I did not 
drop it. I held it in nerveless fingers 
till that dark bombshell sped off with 
unbelievable swiftness, and dropped 
from sight in the trees and high brus’ 
ahead. As I stood open-mouthed, I 
heard my companion say, “I told you 
to shoot fast!” 

“You didn’t tell me I'd be shooting at 
lightning.” 

“That was only a guinea,” said mj 
friend. 

Only a guinea—a bird that looke 
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ke one you’d find in any barnyard— 
it the beginning of the most gorgeous 
urs of hunting I have ever known. 
From the edge of the brush, another 
linea flushed with the same sudden 
hunder of wings. It was well within 
inge, but my companion scored a per- 
fect miss. The guinea headed straight 
for dense brush, which seemed too thick 
let it get through. Nevertheless, the 
bird made it, and, in swift, curving 
flight, streaked toward a tree, sailed in 
among the branches, and settled upon 
a limb, in plain sight but out of range. 
Before the evening was over, I knew 
why guineas don’t hide. That bird knew 
he was out of range just as well as 
we did. 
It looked like an easy stalk for an 
easy shot. To get within range took 
my friend only a couple of minutes. 


Since I watched continuously, I 
know the bird did not fly, yet, 
when my companion got within 
range of that limb, there was no 
guinea on it. The bird had van- 
ished. I had seen a slight move- 
ment, but that was all. 

Though we were both pretty 
well hidden by brush, we had 
created considerable stir. I saw a 
fast-moving shadow, and glanced 
up just in time to see, through a 
break in the brush, another guinea sail- 
ing in on set wings. A gun crashed. I 
heard a yell. That was one for the pot. 

From deep in heavy brush, came the 
raucous cackling of another of the 
birds. This, I decided, was mine. As 
rapidly as possible, I made for it, the 
soft grass and bare ground letting me 
advance without a sound, by a circui- 
tous route through the thick brush and 
clumps of prickly pear. My plan was to 
take the bird by surprise, flush him, 
and drop him on the rise. I was not 
going to be startled again. In my ig- 
norance, I thought it a very good plan. 

There was not a sound when I reached 
the place I thought the bird was. I was 
certain he would flush. Instead, I saw 
a blurred shadow under a prickly pear, 
then nothing at all. Probably he had 
watched my approach from the shelter 
af the spiny cactus. When he thought I 
was close enough, he moved just enough 
to let me see him, and then faded. 

We had other shots that day. All of 
them were fast, some of them impos- 
sible. But there wasn’t one a real 
sportsman wouldn’t give his pet shot- 
gun to make. As we trailed back to the 
car at dusk, to find the old cabin and 
the big live oak black shadows against 
the purpling sky, we had just one guinea 
between us. And that wasn’t mine. 

“Guineas,” I said to my friend, “are 
tame birds. Yet we go out trying to 
shoot them, and they make us look like 
4 couple of tyros.” 

“Some guineas are tame,’”’ my friend 
orrected me, “but this bunch is as 
vild as hares. They used to belong to 
the family that rented the cabin, and 

0k to the brush. After a while, they 
got to the point where they’d come 
ack home only at night to roost. When 
he family had to move, the guineas 

uldn’t be caught, and the family left 
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From the edge of the brush, the guinea 
flushed with a sudden thunder of wings 


them. That was only a few months ago, 
but a guinea doesn’t need long to go 
native.” 

Naturally I began to take an interest 
in guineas, and, on looking into the 
subject, learned some astonishing things. 
The most important of these facts is 
that a guinea, given half a chance, will 
develop into as fine a game bird as the 
country knows. 

He is an amazing bird, wild, wary, 
cautious, and takes delight in doing the 
unexpected. He will flush from under 
your feet, and dodge into cover before 
you can raise a gun, and he flushes 
with breath-taking suddenness and 
noise. He is swift, and, for all his size, 
is not an easy mark, for you never 
know whether he will swerve, or go 
straight. He may coast into thick 
cover, or he may light in a tree, or 
wherever his fancy takes him. He is a 
master of the art of keeping still and 
remaining hidden. When he breaks 
cover, he may fade out of sight, or he 
may flush, or he may run, and he can 
run like a streak. From a tree, he may 
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catapult into the air, or he may drop 
to the ground and run, or he may, as I 
have related, just disappear. 

Whether he will lie for dogs, or what 
tactics he would pursue, I do not know. 
I have not tried it. 

Besides his tricks and speed, he has 
other commendable qualities. His flesh 
is mostly dark meat, and he’s nearly as 
big as a chicken. One, or at most, two, 
will make a meal for an average family. 
He can be fried, roasted, barbecued, or 
prepared by any method used for fowl, 
and, thus cooked, he is beloved by epi- 
cures. A wild guinea, due no doubt to 
his changed food habits, is even gamier 
than a tame one. 

Guinea fowl probably are native to 
the African west coast, although some 
authorities believe they are descended 
from a variety common in Ethiopia. They 
were raised as table birds by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, but disappeared 
from Europe during the Middle Ages, 
and were reintroduced from Jamaica 
and Cuba. They were evidently taken 
to the West Indies by early European 
settlers, and have been abundant there 
ever since. (Continued on page 48) 
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Muskies may outfight you, 
but the pine scent of a 
wilderness lake, and rest 
under the stars can make 


any trip one to remember 


By 
GEORGE P. 
SILVERWOOD 
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LEAR, silver moon- 
light bathed the 
PF) lake as we lay on 
our balsam boughs, 
too weary to sleep, and 
thought back over the bliss- 
ful adventures of our trip. 
“I wish I had Shakes- 
peare’s gift of gab,’’ I 
thought. “But then, what 
would Shakespeare know 
about camping in a cruiser 
tent on a portage that ran 
within a rod of a game trail? 
Poor Bill never got nearer 
to pleasure like that than 
being run out of town for 
poaching on milord’s game 
preserve. Oh well,” Ithought 
as I groped for the old pipe 
for just one more smoke, 
“Shakespeare probably had 
tobacco to comfort him in 
spite of his being underpriv- 
ileged in other respects.” 
Settling back comforta- 
bly against a folded blank- 
et, I began once more to go 
over the high spots of this 
canoe trip Bob and I were 
making in that vast wilder- 
ness east of Ontario’s Lake 
of the Woods. Our goal was 
a small lake, which an old 
Indian had pointed out to 
us on our map, telling us it 
was a sanctuary for muskel- 
lunge. But even before we 
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reached the lake, we had found plenty 
of action, furnished by that too-fre 
quently underestimated gentleman, ths 
Northern pike. 

I recalled vividly the glorious evening 
we fished below the ancient dam, which 
let’a torrent of churning, teapinge water 
into Cedar Tree Lake. It was a spot 
that set our nerves tingling. The roar 
of the waterfall and of boiling eddies 
drummed in our ears. The sky was a 
faint pink, ready almost to deepen int: 
night, the fisherman’s witching hour in 
a perfect setting. 

I snapped an imitation minnow onto 
the leader with that tense feeling of 
anticipation which precedes the first 
cast. The line whirred from the reel, 
and the plug sailed out over the white 
water. It came to rest, and, as it 
started its return journey, a long, dark 
shape shot toward it from nowhere, 
hitting it with a sharp impact that 
forced me to give line before setting the 
hooks. I heard a shout of triumph from 
Bob, and knew that he, too, was fast 
to a good one. But I didn’t risk a 
glance. I had my hands full with that 
crazy, leaping, rushing fish on the end 
of my own line. 

The battle went on and on, the out- 
come ever in doubt, until finally the 
pike made one last desperate, mad- 
dened leap, and came up with white 
belly showing. As I dragged him shore- 
ward, I noticed that Bob was just re- 
leasing his fish. Carefully I withdrew 
the hooks from the mouth of my gal- 





Clear, silver moonlight bathes the lake as somewhere in the distance a wolf howls. Above, freighting 
over a short portage toward an unnamed lake where fighting muskellunge abound in deep, cold water 
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Bob displays a nice 
muskie landed after 
an active skirmish 
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lant fighter, and gave him a friendly 
pat on the back as I freed him. We 
continued to fish for perhaps an hour, 
and those Northerns struck with such 
monotonous regularity that we actual- 
ly tired of catching and releasing them. 
No less thrilling, as I thought back 
on it, was that morning I was awak- 
ened by a noise outside 
the tent. I had wormed 
my way through the flap 
of the mosquito bar with- 
out rousing Bob, and 
stepped out into the gray 
dawn. A light breeze was 
blowing across Lake Ka- 
kagi from the south, and 
the fading moon was 
sending faint rays of sil- 
ver over the dark sur- 
face of the water. On all 
sides pines stood sentinel, 
kept company here and 
there by white birches 
ind popples. I strolled 
along a trail behind the 
tent, routing out several 
leer which were having 
early breakfast in a 
mall bay to the east. 
From a ridge, I gazed 
wn upon a moose that 
is feeding in a swale 
\pparently he was aware 
f my presence, for he gazed at me in- 
tently, and then went back to munching 
he tender roots of the swamp grasses. 
It was a weirdly fascinating moment, 
nd one that would live in memory. 
Next day we were approaching the 
let of the little creek paralleling the 
rtage over to Cameron Lake when 
saw Bob’s paddle stop in the middle 
a stroke. 
Do you see what I see?” he asked 
irsely. He pointed dead ahead, and, 
redulous, I beheld a scene of which 
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Bob watches pine roots snap and 
crackle in the sputtering blaze 





every angler has dreamed. Fins 
countless black fins—were cutting the 
water, five or six abreast, a foot or so 
apart, and moving, as if on parade, 
around the bay. 

As we drifted closer, we saw they 
were wall-eyes, and big ones. Not one 
of all those fish would tip the scales at 
less than four pounds. Excitedly we 
cast out every lure we had, but to no 
avail. Those wall-eyes were sight-see- 
ing, and hadn't 
time to stop off for 
lunch. 

Then there was 
that never-to-be- 
forgotten day when 
we freighted over 
a short portage, 
and caught our first 
glimpse of our mus- 
kie lake. It is un- 
named on the map, 
but guides in that 
region call it Beggs. 
My first impression 
was that we had 
stumbled upon the 
Happy Fishing 
Ground, such as an 


uncommonly gra- 
cious Manitou 
might have pre- 
pared to reward 


his mighty anglers. 
It was the center 
of a region primi- 
tive and unspoiled, a wilderness abound- 
ing in fish and game. The cold, deep 
water was so clear we could see the 
rocky bottom. The numerous bays har- 
bored luxuriant weed beds, and cedars, 
leaning out gracefully over the water, 
gave ample shade on hot days for the 
gamy fish that swam in the lake’s crys- 
tal waters. 

Our camp, I imagine, was in the very 
midst of a stamping ground for all 
wildlife. In the sand along the shore, 
lay written the record of things that 


An ancient chute makes launching of the loaded canoe into Flint Lake a simple matter 
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had taken place before the privacy of 
the spot was usurped by these two hu- 
man intruders. A runway between the 
tent and the lake was worn smooth by 
the hoofs and padded feet of forest 
creatures. We surprised a bear dining 
in a near-by berry patch. Moose 
splashed and gorged themselves on lily 
roots at the water’s edge of an evening, 
and deer were frequent and inquisitive 
visitors. 

Our first night in camp was an inter- 
lude of surpassing peace. After a tasty 
meal, eaten in air scented by wood 
smoke, we took a lazy swim in the 
soothing waters of the lake. The moon 
was just poking its silvery crest over 
the cedars when Bob began to build up 
the evening camp fire with pine roots. 
A steady breeze had driven the mos- 
quitoes into the swamp thickets, and 
we leaned back against friendly bowl- 
ders to enjoy a tranquil night in com- 
munion with the Red Gods. Pine roots 
snapped and crackled in the sputter- 
ing blaze, and the moon rode the tops of 
redolent cedars, and somewhere in the 
distance a wolf howled. A feeling of 
reverence crept over me. I glanced over 
at Bob. If the repose on his tanned face 
was an indication, the same deep peace 
had fallen upon him. Theaircooledasthe 
shadows deepened, and was sweet. Bob 
leaned back more comfortably against 
his bowlder, and sighed in contentment. 

We spent three days at Beggs Lake 

days of blissful enjoyment. The 
weather was unusually warm, but the 
muskellunge provided plenty of action, 
and the first two days we landed sev- 
eral of these prized battlers. None of 
them, however, exceeded fifteen pounds, 
and we hoped for a lunker. Then, on 
the third day—disaster! 

We had had several follows but no 
luck until perhaps an hour before lunch 
time. We were easing along close to the 
shore in one of our favorite coves. Bob 
was working on a recalcitrant reel, and 
the drifting (Continued on page 73) 
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King of the Gang 


For all its incredible intelligence, 
the wild turkey can be taken by the 
hunter who knows its habits as well 


as the writer of this lively yarn 


By 


FERNANDO CHAPETTI 


HAVE listened to no less than ten 

thousand arguments as to which is 

the smartest species of American big 

game. Almost every sportsman has 
his candidate. Some favor the lordly 
elk or the Rocky Mountain mule deer, 
others the keen-eyed antelope and 
mountain sheep. Perhaps the major- 
ity would vote for the sly little white- 
tail, but for my part I'll nominate the 
wild turkey. 

Not big game, you say? 
he isn’t! 

I have shot old gobblers that weighed 
more than twenty pounds dressed, and, 
if that isn’t crowding the big game 
class, I don’t know what’s big. I have 
heard of old patriarchs that went 
thirty-five pounds, live weight, but I 
have never shot one. And, as far as 
wariness goes, an old gobbler will make 
any other bird or animal on the conti- 
nent look like a boob. Sheep may stand 
like beautiful statues on some lofty 
crag, deer may gape at you from across 
a canyon-—but not turkeys. The slight- 
est sound, or the merest glimpse of a 


The devil 


woes ’ 


moving hunter sends them scurrying 
and, when a turkey makes up his mind 
to scurry, he can really move. I think 
anyone who has hunted them much will 
agree that they are the hardest of all 
American game to stalk. 

In the mountains of Arizona, Mexico, 
and New Mexico the wild turkey has 
a host of enemies. Everything, from 
man to lions, bobcats, coyotes, owls, 
hawks, and eagles has an eye out for a 
turkey dinner constantly. Yet the 
great birds have survived in remark- 
able numbers, and are still found over 
almost their original area. To me, 
that’s pretty good proof that they’ve 
got what it takes. 

The pursuit of the wild turkey leads 
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The four gobblers displayed here by the author and his daughter were shot on a one-day hunt in Arizona 
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the western hunter into the most beau- 
tiful country in the Southwest and 
Mexico. To me, the setting for the 
hunt is one of the most attractive 
things about the sport. The flocks are 
always found in high altitudes, and, 
except in the dead of winter, they near- 
ly always range above 6,000 feet. Imag- 
ine, mountain and plateau country, cut 
by deep canyons where springs babble 
and little streams wander. Imagine a 
great forest of yellow pine, with deep- 
red boles and crowns of shining green. 
Picture, too, patches of flaming oak 
and aspens, like shimmering gold, scat- 
tered through this forest. That, gen- 
tlemen, is the sort of country the tur- 
key loves and where you must hunt 
him. It is a land where the thin air 
is sharply cold, and scented with the 
breath of pines, where winters are long 
and severe. 

The beginner at turkey hunt- 
ing nearly always tries to still- 
hunt the great birds, and usu- 
ally fails. Suspicious by nature, 








turkeys have been made doubly 
wary by persecution, and tac- 
tics that succeed on deer fail 
dismally on the birds. Turkeys 
seem able to hear far better 
than mule deer, they can see 
just as well as sheep and an- 
telope, and they are about five 
times as suspicious as all three 
species combined. One warn- 
ing is enough. When it comes, 
they are gone. The blundering 
sportsman has no idea he has 
even been near turkeys until 
he -finds their telltale tracks. 
Hunting after the first snow 
falls is often successful, as the 
hunter can then tell how fresh 
tracks are, and can be on his 
guard as he follows them. But 
even this technique is a failure 
more often than not. You may 
not think the turkeys are look- 
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ing out for you, when as a matter of 

fact they are looking out for everything. 

To have anything like a respectable 
batting average, the turkey hunter 
must plan his campaign as carefully as 
a general plans an attack. He must 
know where the turkeys run, what 
they’re feeding upon, how big the bands 
are, and, most important of all, where 
they are watering. He must also be 
firmly grounded in turkey lore—in their 
strength and their weaknesses—or he 
is beaten from the start. 

Along about October 1, I always 
start my campaign. The first thing I 
try to do is to find where the birds are 
running, as a flock which has not been 
disturbed feeds, roosts, and waters 
over a relatively small area. The signs 
of an active turkey range are many. 
Look for shed feathers, for tracks, for 
places where the birds have scratched 
for insects, or for pine nuts and acorns. 
A little practice will soon teach you 
how to judge how fresh the sign is. 

Then see if you can discover their 
favorite food. Sometimes, when the 
fall is warm, they are still finding 
plenty of bugs. When frost and snow 
come early, the turkeys seem to turn 
early to the acorns, though ordinarily 
they do not eat them in quantities un- 
til winter. More often than not, they 
will be eating the tiny seeds of the yel- 
low pine, though, if there has been a 
good pifion crop and they range near 
& Warm south exposure where the 
trees grow, you will often find them 
there. If you know what they are eat- 
ing, you'll know where to look for them. 

Then, most important of all, find 
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After a long wait in the blind, a hunter swings into action as the turkeys appear. The sketch at 
left shows how turkeys stick to cover on their way to water. The spot chosen for the blind is ideal 


where they water. Turkeys are slaves 
to habit. Unless they are disturbed, 
they will always go to the same spot 
on a creek bank or to the same spring 
or “tank,” and at approximately the 
same time of day. Look for fresh 
tracks in the mud of the bank. Come 
back and look again, to be sure those 
you saw weren’t made by 
some restless old gobbler 
who is here today and gone 
tomorrow. 

When you find water that’s 
being used, look the country 
over. The birds hate being 
in the open, and always take 
advantage of what cover 
there is in coming to water. 
Then see if there is a favor- 
ably located place to hide. 
If there isn’t, build a blind. 
Almost any pile of logs, 
brush, or rock that will con- 
ceal a hunter will do. Build 
it early, and give the flock 





son opens. They draw maps of their 
favorite bits of turkey country, locat- 
ing every spring, every stream, every 
roost, and every water hole. They are 
a close-lipped crew. Some are not 
above trying to throw other hunters 
off the track. 

I have heard many hunters say tur- 
keys water early in the morn- 
ings and late in the evenings. 
The truth is, turkeys do not 
fly down from roost until the 
sun comes up, and they sel- 
dom water before 9 or 10 
o’clock in the morning. In 
the high altitude, water usu- 
ally freezes every night dur- 
ing the season. 

Be in your blind early— 
but not too early—and wait. 
Few persons have the pa- 
tience to be first-class tur- 
key hunters, as they want 
immediate action. If you 
wait, if you don’t talk or 


time to become used to it. If Concealed in a blind move about—if you shoot 


the water is in the open, the author 
don’t forget that the birds Cller of cedar wood 


will always water closest to 
the woods. Locate your blind with this 
in mind. 

Once you learn where your birds are 
running and where they are watering, 
keep it to yourself, as the birds will 
change their watering place the first 
time they are disturbed. Turkey dope 


is one bit of hunting information it ° 


isn’t wise to share too freely. 

Near Flagstaff, Ariz., where I live, 
almost all the hardened, old turkey 
hunters go scouting just before the sea- 


WHY SHOT OFTEN 
FAILS TO KILL 


Striking a gobbler in 
the head, even small 
shot will drop him, as 
a vital spot is easy 
to reach. Entering a 
bird that is running 
away, the same shot 
will only wound him 





uses his straight when the time comes 
well, you'll have a turkey 
yet! 

You have waited an hour, and now 
it is past 9. The sun is well up, and 
and the frost is off the grass, but still 
no turkeys. Then you see them slip- 
ping through that belt of trees that 
leads almost to the water. An old hen 
is in the lead, and behind her are six 
young ones. They are fat and glossy, 
and their feathers shine in the early 
morning sun. You see that they are 
headed for the water right across from 
the blind, a scant thirty yards away. 
You hold fire until all the birds are at 
the water. Then the gun speaks and 
a fine turkey goes down under the load 
of sixes. A bird in your oven, and a 
thrill you'll never forget—two weeks 
of preparation have not been in vain! 

But getting the birds is not always 
so easy. Often the impatient tyro will 
get up to stretch, and thus frighten 
the flock away. Often he will shoot 
before the birds are in good range, and 
will miss them entirely, or get only the 
lead bird. 

If turkeys ever catch you out of a 
blind, remember one thing: get in front 
of a log or (Continued on page 50) 
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Drawings by A. LESLIE ROSS 


SLENDER youth crept silently 
and intently through the rank 
African jungle. Occasionally 
he stopped for a brief moment 

to listen. He was alone, without the 
usual black boy at his heels. Moving 
smoothly and swiftly, he soon came to 
where he could see the object of his 
quest—a herd of fifty-four big bull ele- 
phants. 

He counted them, appraised the fine 
ivory they carried, noted that they were 
steadily ‘“‘on the march”; and then, 
ducking back into the thickets from 
which he had emerged, the pleasant- 
faced young man coursed through the 
tangle of thorns and vines like a sinewy 
leopard on the way to a kill. 

Finally he stopped, examined the rifle 
he carried, and calmly waited. He had 
carefully put himself in what he had 
determined was the direct path of the 
jungle Goliaths. His boyish eyes spar- 
kled as he heard their approach. The 
young man froze in his tracks. Then a 
mighty hulk, more than twelve feet 
high at the shoulders, loomed among 
the foliage less than ten paces to his 
right; another appeared fifteen paces 
to the left; the trees were moving right 
in front of him. Like the head of a co- 
bra that rises to strike, the rifle came 
up to his shoulder. 

There was a sudden crash, quickly 
followed by four more. The jungle re- 
verberated with the awesome bellows 
and savage screams which only a herd 
of suddenly infuriated bull elephants can 
produce. Trees were flattened like 
reeds, towering hulks with great flap- 
ping ears and waving trunks plunged 
about. Then all was quiet. Five big 
tuskers lay dead. “That,” explains the 
modest young Britisher, “was my most 
disappointing day’s hunting. I should 
have got more of them.” 

In all the annals of human adven- 
ture, there is nothing that quite equals, 













The jungle echoed 
with the bellows 
of the infuriated 
elephants, as the 
herd thrashed the 
bushandflattened 
trees like tenpins 











Death | 
Stands Guard 


on IVORY 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 
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for individual nerve and daring, the ex- 
ploits of the professional elephant hunt- 
ers of Africa—the death-traders of the 
jungle. And, of all the men who made 
it a profession, none quite equalled the 

nazing feats of this young English- 
man, W. D. M. Bell. 

Bell, who flew in the Royal Flying 
Corps during the World War, was born 
, England in 1880. He went out to 
rica in his late ’teens, and took up the 
business of becoming a professional ele- 
phant hunter. In sixteen and a half 
years of trailing the big pachyderms 
from Kenya to Congo, and from Sudan 
to South Africa, he killed 983 bulls and 
twenty-eight cow elephants. The latter, 
he explains, ‘were shot for meat or in 
defense of myself or attendants.” His 
total of 1,011 is, so far as shown, an all- 
time record, and probably makes this 
mild-mannered, artistically inclined 
young Britisher the greatest big game 
hunter who ever lived. 

In a single day’s hunting, Bell bagged 
nineteen bull elephants. In three con- 
secutive days, he accounted for forty- 
four. That his hazardous occupation 
was remunerative in more than just 
thrills, however, may be guessed from 
the fact that from his best day’s shoot- 
ing, he realized approximately $4,300 
worth of ivory. From his best season’s 
hunting, he collected more than $35,000 
with a net profit in excess of $20,000. 

In addition to his amazing take of 
elephants, Bell also killed between 600 
and 700 African buffaloes for their 
hides, sixty-three rhinoceroses, twenty- 
five lions, and other game in large num- 
bers. Most of the non-profitable shoot- 
ing was done to provide meat for the 
large number of native porters he em- 
ployed. 

A fact that makes young Bell’s rec- 
ord even more imposing is that most of 
his hunting was done in the fly-infested 
country where it was impossible to use 
horses. Thus he was compelled to travel 
and hunt entirely on foot. That he did 
considerable walking, is showed by the 
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fact that he wore 
out twenty-four 
pairs of boots a 
year. He estimat- 
ed that he walked 
an average of sev- 
enty-three miles 
for every elephant 
he killed. He is the 
only man, white or 
black, ever heard 
credited with be- 
ing able to tire 
out a herd of wild 
elephants by pur- 
suing them on 
foot. 

One morning, at 
the beginning of 
a hunt in the Lado 
Enclave district, 
he shot a white 
rhino. At the re- 
port of his gun, 
he heard the rum- 
ble of alarmed ele- 
phants not far 
away, and started after them. This was 
at about 8 o’clock. He soon caught up 
with the herd, which was a large one. 
The animals took to flight after his first 
shots. Bell started in pursuit. Every 
time he managed to get close enough to 
bring his gun into action, the big pachy- 
derms would make another spurt. 


Spine-tingling glimpses 
into the dangerous lives 
of steel-nerved men who 
made careers of pitting 
their cunning against the 


might of African tuskers 


























With the enraged bull lunging at him, 
the hunter quieted his frightened horse 
and took another seeiinaiae froma 
scared gun bearer. Then calmly he took 
aim at the huge beast, and fired again 


He never knew how long he rode that maddened bull before he slid off 


“Throughout that boiling day,” he 
says, “I ran and ran, sweating, and 
drinking at occasional puddles in the 
bush, sucking the water through closed 
teeth to keep out the wriggling things. 
And I earned each shot, for although I 
had the herd well in hand by about 2 
p.m., the total bag for the day was but 
fifteen bulls.”” At sundown, he passed 
the place where, ten hours before, he 
had killed the rhino. He had driven the 
elephants in an enormous circle. 

These professional elephant hunters, 
of necessity, had to be a steel-hard lot. 
They had to be exceedingly expert with 
the guns they used, and to have an exact 
knowledge of the anatomy of the game 
they hunted. Improperly placed, bul- 
lets would neither stop nor drop a 
charging elephant, and there seldom 
was time to fire more than twice. The 
shooting usually was done at surpris- 
ingly close range, and, when one of the 
infuriated monsters got a hunter, it al- 
most always made short work of him. 

Fearlessness, expertness with a rifle, 
and tireless energy were not the only 
requisites of a professional elephant 
hunter. Sometimes, particularly in the 
earlier days when muzzle-loading guns 
were used, they had to be resourceful. 

A famed hunter of fifty years ago 
was using a heavy muzzle-loader, firing 
a four-ounce bullet. On one of his trips, 
he happened onto a herd of desirable 
tuskers, but he had with him only five 
shots, although he had plenty of pow- 
der. Stalking close to the unsuspecting 
pachyderms, he picked out those with 
the heaviest ivory, and killed five of 
them with five shots. Regretfully he 
watched the rest depart. Then, hur- 
rying up to one of the elephants he 
had killed, he found that the bullet had 
gone almost through the animal, lodging 
just under the skin on the opposite side. 
He hastily cut it out, recharged his gun 
with powder, and dropped in the re- 





















trieved slug. Running after the herd, 
he killed another of the bulls—the sixth 
with only five bullets! 

The man who accomplished this 
unique feat was William Finaughty. 
Many consider him the greatest of all 
English professional elephant hunters 
next to Bell. But Finaughty did his best 
hunting before Bell was born, and was 
living in retirement in Northern Rho- 
desia when Bell arrived in Africa. 

Although most of Finaughty’s hunt- 
ing was done with the rather crude pow- 
der-and-shot rifles, he is reputed to 
have killed more than 400 elephants 
between 1864 and 1890. In one year, he 
got 111; and, in 1867, hunting with Jan 
Viljoen, killed 210 elephants on the sin- 
gle trip, probably the largest bag of 
these animals ever made in a similar 
period. 

Like Bell, Finaughty always seemed 
to manage to get his charging elephants 
before they got him. On one occasion, 
he wounded a huge bull, which imme- 
diately charged. Finaughty was on 
horseback at the time. As the enraged 
bull lunged toward him, ears flapping 
and trunk extended, Finaughty took 
another muzzle-loader from his gun 
bearer, and calmly aimed it. But the 
black boy had put in two charges of 
powder instead of one. The terrific re- 
coil of the overcharged gun stunned 
Finaughty and practically knocked him 
from the saddle. Before he could re- 
gain his seat, the big bull was upon him. 
Finaughty would have been killed ex- 
cept for the intervention of providence. 
At that moment the shoulder bone of 
the elephant, smashed by Finaughty, 
broke. The beast was helpless, and 
Finaughty escaped. 

Comedy of a sort was sometimes 
mixed with near tragedy in the expe- 
rience of the elephant hunters. James 
Sutherland, who killed 447 tuskers be- 
tween 1902 and 1912, had 
the unusual experience of 
being caught in the trunk 
of a wounded bull. He was 
thrown high in the air, and 
he came down right on the 
back of the plunging ele- 
phant. How long he rode 
the maddened beast he 
never knew, but he slid 
off, and escaped practical- 
ly uninjured. 

Sutherland later had a 
rare experience with an- 
other big bull. After he 
had dropped the beast, he 
went up to examine the 
ivory, and sat down on the 
animal’s great head to 
rest. Then he left to find 
another bull that had been 
traveling with the first. 

Returning a little while 
later, he found that the 
supposedly dead bull had 


disappeared. He followed 
its tracks for some dis- . 
tance, but never saw the \ \ 

| 


animal again. 

Another great hunter, 
Arthur H. Neuman, did not 
fare so well with a wound- 
ed elephant. He started 
hunting in South Africa 
as a lad of nineteen, and 
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made an enviable record. On a single 
day, he killed fourteen tuskers, and on 
another he accounted for twelve, with 
a rhino, carrying a forty-inch horn, 
thrown in for good measure. 

One of these many bulls almost end- 
ed his career, for Neuman’s gun mis- 
fired after he had wounded the brute. 
So close was the elephant that Neuman 
did not have time to put in another shell 
or to get out of the way. The bull struck 
him, fell upon him, then staggered on a 
short distance to drop dead. Neuman’s 
chest was completely crushed. He lay 
unconscious until he was found some- 
time later by his porters, who carried 
him to camp, and cared for him as best 
they could. For two months, he hovered 
between life and death. But he finally 
recovered, and continued elephant hunt- 


ing. 


OME of the death-defying ivory seek- 

ers who hunted elephants as a busi- 
ness stalked lions for pleasure. Petrus 
Jacobs was one of them. The exact 
number of big tuskers he killed is not 
definitely known, but it is estimated at 
400 or 500. Although he was still active 
at seventy-three, when most hunters 
are in retirement, he spent most of his 
immense energy in shooting lions. 

On one hunt, made after he was sev- 
enty-three, a particularly aggressive, 
maned lion eluded Jacobs’s bullets, and, 
with a great leap, swept him off his 
horse. Jacobs was badly mauled. The 
lion bit him through the thigh, arm, and 
hand, and he would have been torn to 
pieces, had not three of his powerful 
hunting dogs closed in, and put it to 
flight. Jacobs escaped, and later re- 
sumed his lion hunting. 

Probably the most picturesque and 
most glamorous of all the early-day 
professional elephant hunters in Africa 
was the tall, kilted Scotchman, Roua- 


On receiving the bullet, the elephant shrugged his shoulder, 
and made off, closely pursued by the Scotchman and his dogs 
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leyn Gordon Cumming. The son of a 
nobleman, Sir William G. Gordon Cum- 
ming, Bart., of Altyre, he galloped and 
shot his way to considerable fame. 

Cumming was a character around 
whom it was easy to spin a fabulous 
tale. He was six feet four inches tall, 
broad-shouldered, wore his hair and 
beard unusually long, and had a strong 
face with a large, aquiline nose. It has 
been said that many of the stories told 
about him were pure fancy, but such 
men as Dr. David Livingstone pro- 
claimed him as a mighty hunter among 
hunters. 

At nineteen, Cumming sailed for In- 
dia to join his regiment, the Fourth 
Madras Light Cavalry, and remained in 
the service for four years, serving also 
in Canada and South Africa. But he 
was far more interested in big game 
than in military affairs, and got out of 
the army to devote all his time and 
energy to hunting. 

Between 1843 and 1848, it is pretty 
well established, he killed 105 elephants, 
and much other game. In fact, he was, 
even in those days when conservation 
was unthought of, severely criticized 
for the excessive amount of game he 
killed. 

Cumming thoroughly enjoyed a bat- 
tle with a worthy adversary, and was in 
no way lacking in courage. Consider- 
ing the rather inefficient muzzle-load- 
ing guns he used, it is more than sur 
prising that he did not die before one of 
the many wounded animals that charged 
him. His marvelous horsemanship, 
probably to a large extent accounts for 
his good fortune. Besides he always 
used dogs, a decided asset in a tight 
place on a lion hunt. 

Of one hunt, Cumming says: 

“Suddenly before us stood a herd of 
six mighty bull elephants. I rode slow 
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RACEFULLY slipping his plane 
down through a hole in the 
fog, Jerry made a beautiful 
landing in a sheep pasture on 

the north end of Santa Cruz Island. 
Three of us crawled out, and, in a mud- 
ile of bed rolls, grub, bows, and arrows, 
waved good-by as the plane taxied down 
the field and took off, droning out over 
the Pacific. Our bow-and-arrow hunt 
for Santa Cruz wild boar had begun. 

The wild boars that range over the 
fifty square miles of this rugged island 
grow to considerable size, and, since the 
sixteenth century, when the Spaniards 
left them there, they have reverted to 
type, so that they resemble the boar of 
the Black Forest of Germany. Their 
tusks often protrude five inches from 
the lower jaw, and their temper is any- 
thing but pleasant. Even when armed 
with a high-powered rifle, more than 
one hunter has been on the losing end 
of an encounter with a Santa Cruz boar. 
When a man faces one with a bow and 
arrow, the chances are at least even 
that the boar will be able to give a very 
good account of himself. 

Although as deadly as a .30/06, an 
arrow has no shocking power. Our 
bows would throw a broadhead clear 
through the largest boar on the island, 
but, in the few seconds required for the 
arrow to carry out its deadly effect, the 
boar would be able to run several yards, 
and to inflict much damage. However, 
Walter and Ken Wilhelm had often 
hunted with me, using the long bow, 
and the three of us had made up our 

; minds to pit our skill against any boar 
we chanced to meet, and to go down 

together or share in the success, as the 

case might be. 

That night we bedded down in a shal- 










Arrows Against Wil 


TACKLING DANGEROUS GAME WITHOUT FIREARMS 
iS RISKY, BUT ITS THRILL CANNOT BE MATCHED 


By 
HOWARD 
HILL 


low draw, and, by daylight 
the following morning, we 
were moving over the low 
foothills. We hoped to be able 
to stalk the hogs within 
shooting range, and to deliver 
a telling blow before they had 
time to charge. About a mile 
from camp, Walter spotted a 
big, black tusker, moving 
along a high range that ran 
along the east side of the is- 
land. 

The big boars feed mostly 
at night, and go back into the 
hills to sleep during the day 
among the clumps of scrub 
oak and pear cactus that 
grow six or eight feet high in 
the bottom of the mountain 
draws. We could see by the 
long, trotting gait of this boar 
that he was hurrying to his 
favorite sleeping ground. 
Through the glasses, we saw 
him disappear into a narrow 
draw that ran straight to the 
base of an abrupt cliff. When, 
after several minutes, he did 
not emerge on either side, we started 
after him. 

When we came within a few hundred 
yards of where we had last seen the 
beast, we stopped, and planned our 
stalk. It was decided that Walt should 
take the left side of the draw, and I the 
right, and that Ken should drive straight 
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n, the author, and the three wild boars which broadhead arrows 
>pped on a stirring hunt. Right, Ken with two tuskers beside the plane 





The author poses with his old tusker, one of the three 
killed by his party in the hills of Santa Cruz Island 


up the center, along the bottom. The 
draw was narrow, and the walls steep. 
At the head, just under the lee of the 
cliff, nestled a large clump of scrub oak, 
and giant, pear cactus. Here, we felt 
sure, our quarry must be bedded down. 
We moved in cautiously, with no more 
than forty or fifty yards separating any 
two of us. 

Walt and I were now abreast of the 
bush and cactus patch, while Ken waited 
below in the bottom of the draw. If the 
boar was here, we had him surrounded 
on three sides, and the cliff made im- 
possible any (Continued on page 56) 






















The Challenge of 







Belly up, a trout decides to give up. At right, 
the author and a good excuse for smiling 


fo" OR years, I had been one of those 
anglers who, when he found a 
stream to his liking, was perfect- 
ly content to fish it, and to ignore 
every hint that there might be a better. 
I liked that feeling of confidence on 
stepping into one of my _ favorite 
streams, and watching my fly float 
over riffles which had never failed me. 
There was something about the tried- 
and-true streams that made the trees a 
little greener, the skies a little bluer, 
and the sun on distant mountains a 
little more golden. 

So it was only natural that, after 
spending a month in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, fishing the trout-laden 
waters of the Gibbon, the Firehole, the 
Yellowstone, and the Madison, I rebelled 
when my wife suggested a change. 
She and our two girls had, seemingly, 
become bored by the same routine. 

“Is this the only national park there 
is?’’ My wife’s voice was many degrees 
colder than her usual normal tone. 








“Why,” I said, “this is one of the 


beauty spots of the world. Where else 
can you find wonders like the Absoro- 
kas, the paint pots, Old Faithful—?” 

“And natives, Loch Leven, and gray- 
ling,” added my wife. 

“But we haven’t begun to see every- 
thing,” I remonstrated. 

“And we won't, as long as you spend 
ten hours a day sunk to the waist in 


It may be easy to trick the trout you've known for 
years, but, as this angler found, you need courage 


and an open mind when you get off the beaten trail 


By L. C. SHEPPARD 


rivers you already know like a book 

“But—” I began lamely. 

“We're going to move around a little, 
my wife decided. “If you’re as good 
fisherman as you say you are, you ought 
to be able to catch trout in any stream. 

The outcome was that, two days 
later, we were camped on the shore of 
Two Medicine Lake, high in the heart 
of the Rockies in Glacier National 
Park. From there, the four of us 
trudged four miles up the winding trail 
to Upper Two Medicine Lake where 
we were told, the fishing was fine. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?’”’ my wife beamed. 

“It'll do,” I conceded, thinking of how 
the trout had been rising in the Madison 

“And I'll bet the fishing is just as 
good as it was in Yellowstone park,’ 
said my wife. “The man at the store 
said the trout were taking grasshop- 
pers and salmon eggs.” 

“Grasshoppers and salmon eggs!” I 
barked. ‘What do they think this is? I 
didn’t come here to feed fish; I came to 
catch them. Any trout will take a fly.” 

“Well, just in case these trout won't,’ 
said my wife, “I brought a jar of salm- 
on eggs along.” 

Then I started to fish. I have come 
to the conclusion that a man fishes 
about the way he feels. If he has con- 
fidence in a stream or lake, this will be 
reflected in the way he casts. I’d never 
take lake fishing if I had a choice be- 
tween it and fast-water angling. Ther: 
is always too much left to chance in 
fishing still waters, especially from the 
shore. There might be fish near you, 
and again there might not be. In stream 
fishing, experience had taught me 
where, in all probability, the fish were 
lying, andI never felt any of my efforts 
were wasted. So it was with a feeling 
of uncertainty that I slipped into the 
clear waters of Upper Two Medicin: 
with my old favorite Number 12 Gray 
Hackle as my first choice. 





Upper Two Medicine Lake, high in the heart of the Rockies in Glacier National Park, reached by trudging up four miles of winding trai 
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I tried everything I had, both lures 
and technique, and got nothing. After 
five hours of methodical—and, at last, 
weary—casting, I plodded back to meet 
my wife and the girls. I found them in 
a high state of excitement, my wife 
beaming and the girls squealing. A 
beautiful, fourteen-inch trout lay flop- 
ping on the ground at my wife’s feet. 

“You got that on salmon eggs, I sup- 
pose,” I said a little tartly. 

“Wrong,” answered my 
wife. ‘Grasshopper.” 

We broke camp next 
morning, and another sun- 
set found us at Lake Mc- 
Donald, after an inspiring 
trip over the famous ‘“Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun Highway.” 
From our map, we learned 
that we would pass a short 
distance from the Flat- 
head River, a _ stream 
whose fishing I had heard 
praised for years. 

At dawn the next morn- 
ing, I was on my way to 
the river. If the moments 
were not so few, an angler 

uld spend many of them 

dawn just watching 
light spread over the towering moun- 
tains in the distance, dispelling the 
ysterious shadows with the bright- 
ss of a new day. Up the pine-clad 
ranges, narrow roads wind, and, on the 
now-tipped peaks, the dazzling rays of 
the new sun dance. Across the road be- 
tore you, a doe and her two fawns ap- 
ear for a moment, then melt into the 
elter of the pines. Down the road you 

e a herd of elk grazing peacefully in 

learing. Louder than the hum of the 

itor, you hear the matins of the 
rds. Then, squarely in the road be- 
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A little beauty leaves 
the swirling Kootenay 
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With the author out trying old theories on new trout, the family prepares supper. At 
left, the author's wife lands a fourteen-incher that took a grasshopper. After her 
success, the author began to doubt the wisdom of offering flies to every fish he met 





fore you, a bear lumbers into view with 
her two cubs, and you have to stop till 
they get across. It matters nothing to 
them that the trout will soon be rising. 

The gray of dawn had given way to 
the brilliant rays of a golden sun as I 
felt the pull of the Flathead’s swift cur- 
rent upon my legs. My first offering 
was a Silver Doctor. Carefully I placed 
it at the edge of a smooth glide which, 
instinct told me, should harbor a trout. 
My fly drifted slowly for a moment, 
then, caught in the swift 
eddy, swirled under. I strip- 
ped out more line, and ex- 
pectantly watched the line 
complete one of those per- 
fect circles that so entrance 
the caster. I repeated the 
process, but the fish re- 
mained indifferent. 

Twenty minutes of this 
convinced me that a Silver 
Doctor wasn’t carrying the 
right medicine. I changed 
to a Blue Bottle, but this 
fly, too, attracted no at- 
tention. 

I had always held the 
theory that a fly should 
drift with the current to 
give it the appearance of a 
natural insect to the wait- 
ing trout. But three hours of drifting 
flies on this morning brought the reali- 
zation that something was wrong. 

All my casts had been made into 
gentle riffies or swirls, or upon glassy 
glides bordering quiet pools. White, 
rough waters I had passed up. And 
everything I tried had failed. I had to 
get a fish. My self-esteem as an angler 
demanded it. I began to experiment. 

Things I had found to be proper on 
other occasions, I discarded, and tried 
just the opposite. When I found spots 
which, under ordinary circumstances, I 








would have passed up, I dropped a fly 
upon them. I gave up long casts for 
short ones. I broke every fishing rule I 
knew, and, when I got through, I still 
didn’t have my fish. 

In desperation, I changed from a 
delicate Number 12 Pink Lady to a big, 
bushy Number 4 Jock Scott, and 
splashed it into a strip of water so 
rough and choppy I could not even fol- 
low the course of the fly. I didn’t ex- 
pect anything; I was beyond that stage. 
Consequently I was totally unprepared 
for the sudden smash, and the shriek 
of my reel. How I ever set my hook, I 
don’t know. In all probability, the fish 
did it for me. I hadn’t the least idea 
what kind of fish I had—that is the 
thrill of strange waters—but I could do 
nothing but battle it out. And battling 
is putting it mildly. Even in quieter 
waters, the lunging fish would have de- 
manded my best, but, in this rushing, 
turbulent current, I began to fear that 
my utmost mightn’t be enough. 

I began to plunge about like a mad- 
man, trying to hold my feet against the 
terrific onslaught of the water, and the 
rushes of the fish. Somehow or other, I 
worked my way toward shore, clutch- 
ing my line fiercely, stubbornly refus- 
ing to yield even an inch of line. Then, 
step by step, I fought my way nearer 
the bank. A feeling of exultation swept 
over me as my feet encountered solid 
footing. With a final tug, I skidded the 
trout out on the sand. I sprang upon 
the fish like a desperate halfback. 
Four pounds of sparkling native! 

The rest of that week I spent whip- 
ping every available stretch of the 
Flathead, and, during that time, I ex- 
ploded more of my pet theories. Pre- 
vious experience had led me to believe 
that small flies would produce the most 
strikes, although few fish would be 
netted because (Continued on page 51) 
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Close-up of a mule-deer fawn, showing the big ears 
that are responsible for the name of the species 


IXTY years or so ago, 

when sportsmen from the 

East first encountered 

the mule deer of the 

Rocky Mountains, nearly all of them 

went home and reported that those big, 

fine bucks were foolish. Compared with 

hunting the white-tail, they said, mulies 
were child’s play. 

And they were about half right. They 
did forget, however, that the wits of 
the white-tail had been sharpened by 
three centuries of disastrous experience 
with white hunters, while mule deer 
were still country boys with little 
knowledge of the ways of the wicked 
world. Today the story is entirely dif- 
ferent. The big Western deer are now 
as smart and wary as any animal that 
lives. If ability to survive is any criteri- 
on of intelligence, mule deer must be 
the smartest of all Western game, since 
they are increasing rapidly in spite of 
hard hunting, while elk are barely hold- 
ing their own, and sheep are decreasing. 
In particularly favored localities, such 
as the Black Range of New Mexico, the 
Kaibab and Mogollon plateaus of Ari- 
zona, and parts of the Davis Mountains 
in Texas, they are now probably more 
numerous than they were when the 
white men first came to the West. 

Mule deer are the finest game animals 
of the Rocky Mountain West, occupy- 
ing in that section the position held by 
the Virginia white-tail in the East. If 
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it were not for mulies, most Western 
sportsmen without a great deal of lei- 
sure and money would have no big game 
shooting at all. 

This big, fine deer is found in every 
state of the West, from Washington to 
western Texas, from Montana to south- 
ern California, southern Arizona, and 
even the deserts of Mexico. In cold for- 
ests of spruce and fir and hot, cactus- 
studded deserts, they are equally at 
home. 

The first Americans to see mule deer 
fastened the name black-tails on them 
before the true black-tail of the Pacific 
Coast had been discovered. The name 
has stuck, and, in the southern part the 
mule deer’s range in southern Arizona, 
New Mexico, and west Texas, it is still 
popularly known as the black-tail. Yet, 
of all inappropriate names, that is one 
of the worst. The tail of the mule deer 
is black only on the tip. The rest of it, 
like the rump patch, is white. The tail 
is never lifted like that of the white-tail. 

On the other hand, the name mule 
deer is descriptive, as the ears of the 
animal are almost as large as those of 
a donkey. The muzzles and parts of the 
chin, neck, and underparts are white. 
Along the brisket, mulies are black. In 
the winter, they are a grizzled, russet 
gray, and, in summer, they vary from 
a yellowish tan on the Mexican and 
Arizona deserts to a deep red in the 
colder and more densely wooded sections. 


An old mule buck with the 
kind of antlers that make 
the heads such fine prizes 
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Hunters 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


The antlers of the old bucks are the 
glory of the species. Like those of the 
Columbian black-tail they are dichoto- 
mous, or evenly branched, in contrast 
to those of the white-tail, on which the 
points all spring from a main beam. 
They are massive, long of beam, and 
wide of spread, and a really good mule- 
deer head is one of the finest trophies 
in America. I have seen three or four 
heads with spreads greater than forty 
inches and dozens that were wider than 
thirty-five. Although average, mature 
bucks have five points to a side, count- 
ing the brow tine, old bucks sometimes 
grow as many as twenty points to an 
antler. 

Not only do mule deer boast the finest 
heads of all American deer, but they 
are the largest. I have seen several 
Arizona and Mexican bucks that dressed 
almost 250 pounds, and big fellows from 
Montana and Wyoming have weighed 
more than 300. Some giants of the 
species may dress as heavy as 375, 
though I have never seen one. 

I don’t think there is any doubt that 
mule deer are the most highly adapt- 
able of all game animals. White-tails 
must have their brush and timber, big- 
horr sheep their cliffs and crags, and 
antelope their plains. The mule deer 
seems to be able to get along anywhere. 
I have hunted mule deer close to timber 
line at altitudes above 10,000 feet, and 
again not far above sea level. I have 
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seen them plentiful in lovely, open for- 
ests of yellow pine as level as a floor, 
and I have seen them equally plentiful 
in country almost rough enough for 
mountain sheep. I have found them in 
thick forests, and in wide, grassy parks 
a mile from a bush or 
a tree. 

The deer differ ac- 
cording to the locali- 
ty. They seem to reach 
their maximum bodily 
development in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and 
Montana, and to be 
smallest in southern 
California and west- 
ern Texas. The largest 
heads I have ever seen 
came from the Kaibab 
forest of Arizona and 
the deserts of Sonora 
between the Altar 
Valley and Hermosil- 
lo. However, good 
heads are taken wher- 
ever mule deer are 
found, and the head 
of almost any full- 
grown, healthy buck 
is one to be proud of. 

3efore talking about 
the hunting of any 
game species, it is well 
to consider its defen- 


“ere is the author with a fine head, shot in the arid 
-ountry of Arizona. The biggest deer of the species 
re to be found in Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
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WHEN YOU HUNT THE BRAINIEST 
AND BIGGEST OF OUR DEER, YOU 
WILL WELCOME THIS VETERAN’S 
TIPS ON HOW TO OUTWIT THEM 









































Doe in the preserve 
at Santa Rita, near 
Tucson, Ariz. The 
range of the animal 
is from Washington 
to the west of Texas 


sive equipment. Look at a 
live mule deer or ata mounted 
head. What do you see? The 
largest ears, in proportion to 
its size, of any American ani- 
mal. Those big ears, and the 
keen hearing that goes with 
it, form the mule deer’s first 
line of defense. Antelope and 
mountain sheep are surely 
not deaf, but, compared with 
the ears of the big deer, theirs 
are ineffectual. In addition 
to their ears, mules have keen 
noses, but their eyes, though 
good at picking up moving 
objects, are almost worthless 
on anything without move- 
ment. 

Another thing to be con- 
sidered is the country the 
game inhabits. If you are go- 
ing after mule deer in the 
thick country in which they 
are so often found, use ex- 
actly the same tactics as you 
would on Eastern white-tail. 
You must go slow and quiet, 
keeping the wind in your fav- 
or, and pausing often to look 
and to listen. It is typical 
still-hunting, slow, patient, 


These twin fawns were snapped 
on a desert in Sonora, Mexico, 
during August. Deer here breed 
later than they doin the North 


and exacting stalking. 
On the other hand, 
mule deer are more 
often found in some- 
what rougher and 
more open country. 
Then the character of 
the hunting changes. 
You will see the deer 
at longer ranges, you 
will have shots at 200 
and 300 yards instead 
of twenty-five or thir- 
ty, and silence is not 
nearly so vital. In rough, open country, 
the game nearly always sees you, and 
you don’t see it until it starts to run. 
As a consequence your shots are nearly 
all at long range at moving bucks. 
The old adage that the deer hunter 
should be out in the woods long before 
the sun comes up, holds true with hunt- 
ing mule deer. Early in the morning, 
the animals are feeding and moving, 
and are consequently more easily seen. 
One hour before 9 o’clock is worth more 
than two hours after that time. Yet, if 
luck has not smiled on you by the magic 
hour of nine, do not despair. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the big bucks I have 
shot have been taken after that time. 
As the sun gets high, the bucks seek 
the points and ridges to lie down, digest 
their breakfasts, and keep eyes and ears 
alert for the enemy. Then is the time 
to hunt down a ridge, going quietly, 
keeping the wind in your favor, and 
watching for that telltale spot of gray 
in the rocks that will mean a big, sleepy 
buck. If you go quietly, you may get 
within fifty feet of your game. Often 
you will start a deer on the opposite 
slope, and get shots at more than 200 
yards. But, only too often, you will find 
an empty bed still warm, and know that 
your own (Continued on page 58) 
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Bill, with shotgun and hounds, ready for action 


Y EARLIEST recollection is of 
the day my father came home 
with an air gun, and started 
to teach me to shoot. I was 

about four years old, and I distinctly 
recall that lessons were given on our 
porch with a piano box for backstop. 

Since that time, I have owned and 
shot. many guns, mostly of the scatter- 
bore type, and, while various .22 rifles 
found their way into my hands, I never 
was greatly interested in them until 
about four years ago. 

At that time, I read an article prais- 
ing the new Savage match rifle, and 
shortly I was on an improvised range 
with one of them. 

It wasn’t long then until I took to 
the woods with my new plaything, and, 
for the first time, realized the possi- 
bilities of the small-bore rifle for hunt- 
ing. Crows, hawks, owls, squirrels, 
woodchucks, and one_ sixteen-pound 
gobbler fell to my high-speed hollow- 
points. The ‘chucks were responsible 
for my using hollow-points since the 
solid-point bullet, even after entering 
the head or neck at short range, would 
often allow the ‘chucks to get back to 
their holes, something that never hap- 
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pened when using hollow-points. 

Contrary to prevailing beliefs 
about mountaineers, natives of 
the Ozark Mountains, as a rule, 
are not riflemen. To these 
backwoodsmen, a gun is a shot- 
gun, and a .22 rifle is a play- 
thing. Consequently my hunt- 
ing partner and friends consid- 
ered me a “nut” when I ap- 
peared in the Ozarks with a .22 
rifle, although I produced con- 
siderable evidence in both tar- 
gets and game to justify my 
choice of a shooting arm. 

Squirrels were plentiful in the 
northeastern part of the Ozarks 
the year I began hunting with 
a .22 rifle. Any timber was 
good squirrel territory whether 
there was water or not. Where 
the rodents quenched their thirst 
is a mystery, but one of my 
best hunting areas was a piece 
of timber which contained no 
water within a radius of five 
miles. Due to the roughness of 
the country, most of the farm- 
ing is done in small fields, 
usually surrounded by timber, 
and in places the squirrels would 
completely devour a field of corn. 
For this reason, the farmers 
were glad to welcome hunters. 

One morning the village physician 
stopped me on the street and invited 
me to go squirrel hunting with him 
and two of his patients, whose names 
I've forgot but will call John and Bill. 
I had known the doctor before he gave 
up an excellent position in a city hos- 
pital for the life of a country doctor 
because he liked fishing and hunting. 
He likes action when he hunts, and 
could never be induced to still-hunt. 
When he told me that John and Bill 
lived twenty miles south of the village, 
I protested. 

“Why drive twenty miles to hunt 
squirrels?” I asked. “We can run out 
to Jones’s place and get a dozen squir- 
rels without a dog.” 

“None of that pussyfooting around 
the woods for me,” the doctor replied. 
“Besides these men live in some of the 
best game territory in Missouri, and I 
want to take a look around before the 
deer and turkey seasons open.” 

“All right,” I said, “but I don’t see. 
any sense in chasing a pair of hounds 
around to collect a few measly squir- 
rels when I could get them with my 
rifle before breakfast.” 


“Rifle ?"’ scoffed the doctor. “Don’t 





you drag any bean-flipper along when 
you go hunting with me. You ought to 
be old enough by now to hunt with a 
real gun. Besides, I’d like you to kill 
your own squirrels.” 

“Now that you have that out of your 
system,” I replied, “I'll stop for you 
early tomorrow with my rifle.” 

The following morning we were on 
our way, and, though we arrived at 
John’s house before sunrise, we found 
him already in the fields. His wife re- 
called him with a couple of blasts on 
a hunting horn. 

“Howdy, Doc,” John greeted the doc- 
tor. “I doggie, I warn’t expecting 
you’ns so early. Let’s git right over t: 
Bill’s house ’n’ git them dawgs ’n’ Bill. 
Shore plenty o’ squirrels hereabouts 
Dang nigh ruint my cawn. Lemme git 
my gun.” He went in the house, and 
returned with a 12 gauge Winchester 
Model 12. 

Two items on the Ozark backwoods- 
man’s budget that are not skimped on, 
as a rule, are shotguns and hounds. 
The native may not have any visible 
means of support, but, if you have a 
hound that is a good one, he will pay 
$100 for it without batting an eye. The 
reason is that a good tree dog usually 
will pay for itself in one year with the 
furs it will help you take. 

We soon arrived 
at Bill’s place, and 
were greeted cor- 
dially. Bill, a World 
War veteran who 
was wounded in 
France, was a bit 
more _ prosperous 
than his neighbors, 
thanks to a pen- 
sion. He owned 
two good hounds. 
One was a pure- 
bred Walker dog, 





















The author gets set for 
a high shot. You need 
sharp eyes to pick out 
Bushytail in a tall tree 
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When you take your .22 into shotgun country, as this 


man did, you never know what surprises you'll find 


By P. 


the other a cross between the Walker 
and black-and-tan strains, but its looks 
were all Walker. 

As soon as the hounds were loosed, 
they headed for the timber behind Bill’s 
house. We entered the woods at sun- 
rise and had gone scarcely a quarter 
mile when the hounds flashed by on the 
heels of a buck deer. Although Bill 
yelled his loudest, the dogs evidently 
thought he was urging them on, and 
continued the chase. We didn’t see them 
again for half an hour. 

“Hain’t bin loose for two days,” Bill 
apologized, ‘‘an’ they shore are full of 
the devil. Bin tryin’ to break ’em from 
chasin’ deer afore they chases ’em all 
plumb outa’ the county.” 

While waiting for the dogs, Bill edged 
over to me, after eying my Savage, 
and said: “Want to trade guns? Them 
squirrels is powerful spry, and you’ns’ll 
hit ’°em better with a shotgun.” 

“Thanks, Bill,’ I replied, “but I don’t 
want to take your gun. You're prob- 
ably a better shot than I am. Perhaps 
you'll trade later on.” 

Five minutes later, John and I had 
about the same conversation. It was 
evident they were sorry for me, or for 
anyone whose only gun was a .22 rifle. 
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They would have spoiled their own 
hunt so that I could enjoy mine. They 
simply couldn’t imagine a grown man 
preferring to hunt with a .22 rifle. I 
appreciated their good intentions, but I 
was pretty sure their solicitude was 
unnecessary. 

The dogs finally got down to busi- 
ness, and five minutes later we heard 
them bark tree. Hurrying over, we 
found a gray squirrel up a small sap- 
ling. All agreed that I should shoot, as 
the range was about twenty feet, and I 
suspect they figured that would be my 
only chance for a kill that day. 

I put a high-speed hollow-point 
through the squirrel’s head, and, as it 
fell, John turned to Bill with a look of 
amazement and said: 

“Danged if he didn’t hit it.” Bill, 
who looked equally astonished, replied, 
“Shore did.” 

The dogs soon treed again, this time 
in a tree about forty feet high. The 
doctor took a shot at a big fox squirrel. 
It promptly climbed to the top of the 
tree, and clung tightly, swaying in the 
breeze. Seizing this opportunity to 
have fun at my expense, my com- 
panions insisted I should have the next 
shot. 











To get a clear shot, I had to back 
away from the tree about twenty 
yards and shoot from a kneeling po- 
sition. It wasn’t an easy shot, and, 
knowing what would follow if I missed, 
I took careful aim, and squeezed the 
trigger. The squirrel slid down the 
tree about a foot, and stopped. I 
waited, hoping it would continue its 
descent, but no luck. 

“You nipped him,” taunted the doc- 
tor, “but we can’t eat nips. See if you 
really can hit it.” I thought I saw the 
trace of a grin on the faces of Bill and 
John. 

Swearing under my breath, I aimed 
and squeezed off a second shot. Noth- 
ing happened. 

“Want my shotgun?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Not yet,” I replied, and squeezed 
off another one that looked good to 
me. The squirrel didn’t budge. 

“Must be blanks,” said the doctor, 
and this time John and Bill did grin. 

I caught old Bushytail’s shoulder 
square on top of the bead, and let 
another one go. Still the squirrel didn’t 
tumble. I was beginning to think I 
must be as nutty as my friends thought. 

I worked a fifth cartridge into the 
chamber, and aimed carefully at the 
squirrel’s head. At the crack of the rifle, 
Bushytail tumbled from his perch. 

“Accidents will happen,” remarked 
the doctor. 

Bill and John reached the squirrel 
first, then I (Continued on page 90) 


One of the crows brought down by 
the author at 125 yards to try the 
Ozark hunters’ faith in shotguns 


A strain on friendship. After the 
author had apparently missed a 
hard shot at 20 yards with his rifle, 
the doctor offers him a scattergun 























HERE are just two kinds 
of anglers in America to- 
day—those who coldly re- 
sent criticism of their fish- 
ing ability, and those who just walk up 
and smack you if aspersions are direct- 
ed their way. Then there are tourna- 
ment casters, a noble but useless breed 
that poses as the elite of the fishing 
fraternity. Approach a member of this 
cult, and he will inform you there are 
three stages in this business of angling, 
first, bait fishing; second, dry-fly fish- 
ing; and third, tournament casting. 

I claim to be an angler. I resent 
tournament casters, individually and as 
a class. I'm just an ordinary fisherman 
who likes the sport, and probably 
couldn't cast seventy feet with a tail 
wind. However, put me on a trout 
stream beside any ten top-flight tourna- 
ment casters, and, if I don’t release 
more “keepers” in two hours of fishing 
than the bunch of them, I'll give up 
fishing, and take up casting. 

Last summer in Portland, Oreg., prior 
to the International Casting Tourna- 
ment, I was discussing fishing with a 
prominent caster, who recently turned 
in a record cast of about 142 feet with 
a dry fly. He was a member of a party 
of four which had just returned from a 
trip on the Deschutes for rainbow. 

“Sure,” he said, “I stood at the head 
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of a riffle, and cast 110 feet into a 
quartering wind, laying that old num- 
ber 14 caddis high and dry just where 
I wanted it.” 

Later that afternoon, I innocently in- 
quired of a second member of the party 
how the luck had been. He was more 
frank. 

“Terrible. You see,” he explained, 
“the wind was blowing quite heavily, 
and it was impossible to make long 
casts or place the fly.” 

There may be a number of excuses 
for tournament casting, but can there 
be one sound, valid reason? It has 
been rumored that casting clubs are 
interested in the progress of angling. 
The British Casting Association is much 
nearer to fishing practices than is our 
own National Association of Scientific 
Angling Clubs, but, even in the pub- 
lished objectives of the British club, no 
mention is made of the desire to pro- 
mote, directly or indirectly, fishing 
tackle or fishing skill. There isn’t a 
fishing technique in a carload of Amer- 
ican tournaments. No self-respecting 
game fish would rise to any of the lures 
or casts used in one of our tournaments 
even if it had to starve first. 

The casting clubs have the tackle 
makers buffaloed. The idea that tourna- 
ment casting will develop tackle and 
increase its sales is a myth. Who can 
name a rod, a reel, or a fly, resulting 
from tournaments, that has added to 
his fishing enjoyment? One or two 
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anglers are certain to protest violently. 
But wait! If equipment for actual fish- 
ing is developed from tournaments, 
then, conversely, fishing tackle used on 
the stream should allow a good angler 
to compete successfully in tournaments. 

A large number of you are what we 
consider good anglers. Take your out- 
fit down to the casting pool and string 
up your pet rod with the line you used 
on the Ausable last spring. 

The officials place you on a raised 
platform, and you grin, comparing this 
with the average fishing environment. 
You make a few preliminary casts. No, 
no. The judge patiently explains you 
must try either for accuracy or dis- 
tance. Casting for both simultaneously 
is not allowed. Try either to hit the 
thirty-inch circles up to fifty feet, or 
flail violently for the distance event. 
What does it matter if the fly, leader, 
and line do crack the water like a 
buggy whip? You've cast a fly ninety- 
eight and three quarters feet! 

The judge returns, and says that, if 
it’s distance you're after, take off the 
reel, and wind the line and backing onto 
this line holder, and get an assistant to 
feed out line during the cast. That 
would be nice on a trout stream, you 
think, like having your valet climb into 
the tub with you to scrub your back. 

You get off the dais, 
and watch sorrowfully as 
pseudo-anglers go 
through the mechanical 












The tourney caster in action, attended by 
a lot of judges, hired aids, and experts 
on form, but lacking fish and real fishing 
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A stream angler, given a chance to air his 
own caustic views, calls tournament tricks 


useless and a menaée to practical angling 


By CHARLES S. HOFFMAN, Jr. 


motions of accuracy—one, two, three, 
four, then back again—while another 
brother artist is thrashing land, air, and 
water, fore and aft, with the aid of two 
hired men and three markers. 

It has become evident that neither 
fishing tackle nor fishing ability mean 
a damn on a casting pool—unless there 
are fish in it. 

The worst phase of the 
activities of the profes- 
sional casters is their flair 
for getting out of their 
field. Every time I see an 


ial advertisement for 


fishing tackle in 
which so-and-so, of 
the such-and-such casting club, has 
made a record of 99 44/100 accuracy 
with the dry fly, and stoutly recom- 
mends Keen-no-Kink Line for ambitious 
anglers, or the Wind-Right Reel for 
superior sportsmen, I turn a little pur- 
ple. So-and-so doesn’t say he uses built- 
up fly lines, tapered both ways, and 
several places in the middle, which 
make the line a washout if used on a 
brushy stream, or on a windy lake 
shore. And he doesn’t say, when he 
recommends a reel, that it’s impossible 
to use one in tournament competition. 

How gullible do the tournament cast- 
ers think anglers are? Why don’t they 
wake up to the fact that tournament 
tackle is good for tournament only, and 
to the further fact that, while one man 
asts for glory and silver cups, 10,000 
ast for the enjoyment of fishing. 

The angler learns nothing from pool 
asting that he can’t learn on a stream, 
ind, in addition, he acquires some bad 
habits. He gets to expecting a free 
ack cast, fore cast, and side cast, 
raised platforms, and freedom from 
rush and lily pads. He is helpless if 
he wind isn’t at his back. The con- 

tions are artificial. 

An angler, on the other hand, is really 
enjoying the sport when he stands 
raced in a cold, clear stream, with 
vater backing up against his waders, 
nd an undercurrent pulling the pebbles 
‘om under his hobs. He has no one to 
iy out line on the fore cast, and the 
d is weighted by a reel. The leader 
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Art Neu, former national bait 
and fly-casting champion, 
represented OUTDOOR 
LIFE when competing in the 
International Bait and Fly- 
Casting Tournament at Paris 
recently. His itinerary also 
included the championship 
events in Belgium and Eng- 
land. On his return to this 
country, he will contribute 
articles to OUTDOOR LIFE 
on the trends and develop- 
ments in European casting, 
and, from the viewpoint of 
a man who has stood in the 
front rank of American cast- 
ers many years, will answer 
the charges leveled at cast- 
ing tournaments which are 
made in this article. 


and fly he uses depend upon the water, 
climate, and the fish, instead of on a 
judging committee. Brush lines the 
stream, and overhangs the bank. These 
and a dozen more handicaps are pres- 
ent to challenge an angler’s skill. If he 
,ets the fly down properly where the 
fish are rising, and gets a strike, he 
will have proved, at least to himself, 
that his technique was in no way re- 
lated to that used on a casting pool. 

If tournaments are to help, instead 








of hinder, the development of fishing 
skill and equipment, the objectives of 
casting clubs will have to be rewritten. 
A valuable substitute would be the in- 
sertion, somewhere in the by-laws, of 
the word “fishing,’”’ a term that seems 
to have been utterly forgot by pro- 
fessional casters. 

Weight limits on rods should be re- 
laxed, and the use of reels should be 
compulsory. Any assistance in casting 
should be made illegal. Lines and lead- 
ers should be chosen to balance the rod 
and suit the caster. Raised platforms 
should be abolished, and the casting 
done from the water level. Events 
should be so altered as to approach as 
nearly as possible actual conditions 
encountered in fishing. Circulating 
water, for example, should be substi- 
tuted for still water. Hazards should 
be placed in the pool, and the contest- 
ant made to cast over and around 
them. A limit should be placed en the 
open space available for a back cast. 

If these things can’t be done before 
the next national tournament, I’d like 
to rise at dawn the morning of the 
meet, and stock the casting pool with 
wily browns and rainbows. Then I’d 
change the tournament rules so that 
scores would be computed on the num- 
ber of strikes and the number of fish 
netted during both the distance and 
accuracy casts. 

I’d then go home, ands imagine the 
brilliant red flushes of chagrin on the 
astonished faces of our noble tourna- 
ment casters. All their scores, put to- 
gether, would make nothing more than 
a big zero. Then I'd string my rod, 
and, completely indifferent to tourna- 
ment rules and tournament technique, 
catch myself a nice mess of trout for 
breakfast. But, I’d go out to a trout 
stream to do it. 
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With the folding craft still snug 
in bags, the eager excursionists 
hurry toward the bank of the river 
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Tensely, a faltboater holds his double-bladed paddle 
ready for instant use as his rubber-skinned craft gets 
its nose into the wild, treacherous swirl of the rapids 
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NDICATING the amazingly rapid 

growth in popularity of the folding 

boat, nearly 200 enthusiasts recently 

took part in an event unique in this 
country. Carrying their own or rented 
“faltboats,” the excursionists boarded a 
New Haven Railroad “boat train” at 
Grand Central Station in New York 
City for Falls Village on the Housatonic 
River in Connecticut. 

There they assembled their light, 
rubber-skinned boats, and set off on a 
stirring, seventeen-mile float down the 
rapids-filled Housatonic. At the end of 
the float, after a dozen or so less ex- 
perienced faltboaters had been ducked 
in the swift water of the rapids, they 
found their train waiting to carry them 
back to New York. 

Faltboating has been widely popular 
in Germany for years, and a few 
seasons ago was introduced in this 
country by a few outdoorsmen who 
were eager for an inexpensive and dif- 
ferent form of river sport. The novelty 
of the faltboat caught the fancy of out- 
doorsmen here almost immediately, and 
enthusiasm for it spread rapidly. Some 
of the exciting possibilities of the new 
sport were told in the article “Adven- 
tures in a Rubber Boat” (OUTDOOR 
LIFE, May, 1936, page 24.) 

It is estimated that there are now 
more than 1,000 of the rubber-skinned 
boats in daily use in this country. 
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The rush to get the boats set up and launched. At right, the 
faltboaters are stretching the tough rubber covering over the 
frame which the men below are just assembling. Experts take 
only 15 minutes to assemble a boat, tyros three times as long 
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Last-minute help 
for a woman fan 
in getting a boat 
ready to launch 


The fastest workers 
start for the water. 
Right, four folding 
boats under way. In 
the group aresingle 
nd double, cov- 
ered and uncov- 
ered types. The 
over comes off 
f a boat capsizes 
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Visitors fail to appreciate 
the honor of being mauled by 
an animal whose welcome is 
more like a wrestling bout 







F EVERY hundred sporting 

dogs whose behavior in the 

fields and woods or on the 

marsh leaves nothing to be 
desired, not a baker’s dozen have been 
taught more than the rudiments of cor- 
rect conduct in the house or at the 
homes of strangers. That’s a state- 
ment I can’t back up with positive 
proof, but I honestly believe it’s true. 
Yet, as I’ve said many times before, 
the average gun dog spends but a frac- 
tion of his time working at his trade; 
by far the larger part of it he puts in 
“just hanging around.” 

During these vacation days and 
nights, his cheery good nature, amus- 
ing ways, affectionate disposition, and 
almost human intelligence make him a 
prime favorite with every one in the 
household, and, if he has blue blood in 
his veins and shows it, his good looks 
cause his owner’s chest to swell with 
pride when the two go out for a stroll 
or friends drop in to call. 

Yet a well-bred dog can be exceed- 
ingly ill-bred, too. Ancestry and ap- 
pearance to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, socially he may be a boor and a 
bum. They say a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever, but you and I have seen a 
lot of handsome dogs that gave the lie 
to that dictum, and made us switch to 
a truer one—handsome is as handsome 
does. Spoiled children are always con- 
sidered perfect little angels at home 
and perfect little pests by every one 
else, and it’s exactly the same with a 
dog. The acid test is not what his 
owner and the home folks think about 
him; it’s his reputation with the neigh- 
bors and outsiders in general. 

Just to prove I've not run out of 
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mottoes, here’s another one: Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it. Aptly as that applies to human chil- 
dren, it’s still more consistently true of 
dogs. The most carefully reared boy or 
girl may become a rough-neck when he 
or she grows up, in spite of all anyone 
can do to prevent it. A dog, properly 
educated when young, and treated with 
ordinary good judgment in later life, 
never forgets to remember the lessons 
he learned when a pup. 

Then there’s another angle. A child, 
even when neglected and allowed to 
run wild, may, at maturity, have 
enough intelligence to realize the short- 
comings of his parents and enough self- 





A lot of callers are going to be peeved when 
they have to brush dog hairs off their coats 





Looking at your dog the way 
your friends see him, this 
dog lover offers some tips 
on curbing annoying habits 


respect to make a gentleman 
of himself. I never happened 
to run across a dog with that 
much sense. For that reason, 
proper training for your pup 
is peculiarly essential, and to 
neglect it utterly indefensible. 

All this is old stuff. You’ve 
probably read _ scores of 
articles dealing with possible 
faults your dog may have, 
and suggesting ways to cor- 
rect them. These faults are 
usually things that annoy 
you. What I’m driving at 
now is something more than 
that; I’m going to call your 
attention to certain habits 
that are not at all objection- 
able to you, perhaps, but 
often exceedingly so to others, 
everyday violations of eti- 
quette that illustrate what the well- 
bred dog shouldn’t do when out in so- 
ciety. This may sound a bit highfalutin’, 
as they say up here in New England, 
but I'll try to convince you I’m not 
putting on the dog, not just picking on 
him by naming a few common lapses 
from correct company manners. 

First and foremost, because it’s so 
nearly universal, is the unhappy habit 
of jumping all over people who come to 
call. Even when no damage is done by 
dirty paws or sharp claws, there are 
plenty of otherwise sensible men and 
women not overly fond of dogs, or who 
may even be a little afraid of them. 
Naturally, such visitors fail to appreci- 
ate the compliment of being mauled 
and slobbered over by an animal whose 
enthusiastic welcome has all the deli- 
cacy of a bout between a pair of groan- 
and-grunt artists. One such experience 
may well be enough to sour them on 
the whole dog tribe—and you can’t 
very well blame them. 

The popularity of a certain road 
house I used to visit was ruined because 
mine host allowed his dogs to greet 
guests in that way. A welcome on the 
mat is O. K., but when it gets up on its 
hind legs, and smears itself all over 
your costume and make-up, it’s figur- 
atively and literally rubbing it in. Par- 
ticularly when, as is the case at an inn 
you’re expected to pay for the operation 

Every puppy in the world jumps on 
people. It’s as natural to him as wag- 
ging his tail. But you can’t begin to: 
early to convince him it’s no fun 
Fortunately, you can do this without in 
any way changing his belief that you’re 
crazy about him, and consider him 
what the world has been waiting for 
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long to discover—the perfect pup. 
All you need do is this: When he does 
tap dance with those grimy front 
paws on your white-flannel trousers or 
rchid-chiffon gown, as your sex may 
take those paws gently in your 
hands, and tell him what a nice little 
log he is, and how very much you love 
him. But, while you’re doing it, place 
your foot firmly on one of his tender, 
little hind toes, and apply pressure 
enough to make him yip. Take my 
word for it, he’ll never hold that against 
you. He’s not smart enough to under- 
stand that humans sometimes say one 
thing when they mean exactly the op- 
posite. But he is smart enough to know 
his foot hurts. It may take ten such 
lessons, or a hundred, but sooner or 
later, he’ll come to the conclusion that 
jumping on people is bad medicine. 

Another problem is the pup, and later 
on, the dog that climbs into chairs or 
onto the davenport, and leaves pretty, 
white hairs all over the upholstery. 
When these hairs come off onto the 
clothing of callers, nine out of ten of 
these callers are going to be plenty 
peeved, even though they’re too polite 
to show it. 

Stopping this sort of thing requires 
precisely the same technique you use 
on little Willie or little Petunia, which 
is to start with more or less stern re- 
proof, go into second with a severe 
scolding or a light slap or two with a 





folded newspaper, and 
then, if you find you’re 
dealing with a defiant, 
little devil, determined 
to do as he jolly well 
pleases, slide into high 
with a good sound whip- 
ping with a slipper or, if 
you’re sufficiently snooty 
to own one, an expensive 
leather leash. Some peo- 
ple say pups should never 
be punished in that way, 
especially with a leash, 
but every now and then 
you'll find a gun dog that 
needs it, and will respond 
to nothing else. 

Another social nuisance 
is the dog that rushes out into 
the hallway, barking like mad, 
when you go to the door to ad- 
mit a caller. This vice is right 
on the border line, almost a 
virtue, because it is based on a 
laudable wish to protect you. 
This trait may come in mighty 
handy some day, so handle the 
situation with gloves. Try to 
teach your dog there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the 
gentleman or lady who rings 
your doorbell and the stranger 
who comes snooping around the 
place. 

When the bell rings, say to 
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or Gun Dogs at Home 





When your automobile-chasing pup gets close enough, your 
accomplice jumps up, and douses it thoroughly with water 


your dog quietly but firmly, “Stop it! Every- 
thing is all right. Stop it!” It’s ten to one he’ll 
soon learn what that assurance means, and, 
when you omit it, he’ll assume everything is 
not all right—and act accordingly. So his 
value as a watchdog will not be lost or even 
lessened. This goes for all sorts of noises. 
Teach him to ignore the legitimate, everyday 
sounds, and encourage him to bark at those that 
are unusual and, therefore, open to suspicion. 

Automobile chasing is another breach of 
etiquette, not only annoying to visitors, but 
also dangerous to the dog himself, and should 
be taboo from the very beginning. Among 
various cures is one requiring a confederate 
to hide in a car and be driven into the yard by 
a stranger. When the barking pup is close 
enough, this concealed accomplice rises sud- 
denly and douses it thoroughly with a bucket- 
ful of cold water. Of course the bucket wielder, 
like the driver and the car itself, must be un- 
known to the dog. For incorrigible cases, an 
ammonia gun is substituted for the water 
bucket. If that doesn’t do the trick, you might 
best get rid of the dog, rather than wait hope- 
fully for some exasperated driver to put an 
end to his existence, and to your misery. 

Another cure is an eighteen-inch length of 
broom handle, with a cord tied around it at or 
near the middle. Tie this to your dog’s collar 
in such a way that it will hang as nearly hori- 
zontal as possible, and hit his front legs when 
he runs. I’ve never tried this scheme, but it 
sounds as if it would work. 

All these examples of bad bringing-up occur, 
if they occur at all, at or near your own home. 
But you and your dog sometimes visit at the 
houses of friends. If your four-legged com- 
panion acts the boor at such times, your host 
or hostess is at an especial disadvantage be- 
cause your dog, like yourself, is a guest, and 
he or she has to grin and bear it. On such oc- 
casions, the Johnny-jump-ups, sit-down strikers 
in chairs and on lounges, and senseless barkers 
are particularly odious. 

3ut boorish dogs sometimes make themselves 
disliked in strange houses in a way they never 
do in their own. All dogs are inquisitive by 
nature, and dearly love to explore new terri- 
tory. This is notably true of hunting breeds, 
and is not only excusable in its place—but one 
of their greatest assets. But the dog that goes 
nosing around through the different rooms of 
a house in which you are a visitor is a source 
of constant appre- (Continued on page 87) 
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With shots from a handgun, Soisson keeps 
a bit of wood bouncing like a rubber ball 
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One of Soisson's most difficult feats, breaking hand-thrown clay birds 
while standing on his head. Right, the wizard with some odd targets 
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NYBODY can hit the side of a 
barn with a .22 bullet. But it 
takes Fred Soisson, of Hast- 
ings, Pa., to draw a running 

rabbit or a leaping buck, outlined in bul- 
let holes, while he is doing it. Give him 
a piece of tin and a couple of boxes of 
cartridges, and he will pepper out, free- 
hand, anything you can mention, from a 
flying partridge to a grinning dough- 
boy. He has developed a unique .22 cal- 
iber art. He sketches with bullets in- 
stead of pencils. 

Although relatively unknown outside 
the Allegheny Mountain region in which 
he lives, Soisson is one of the outstand- 
ing trick shots of the country. He 
shoots equally well with a rifle, a shot- 
gun or a revoiver. He is a genius with 
a gun. I drove 600 miles last week to 
watch him shoot. And what I saw was 
worth a drive of 6,000 miles. 

At a new skeet field, being cleared on 
a hillside south of town, Soisson un- 
loaded his arsenal. It includes a Rem- 
ington Speedmaster .22 rifle, Model 241; 
a Winchester 20 gauge hammerless re- 
peater shotgun, Model 12; a Remington 
hammerless .25/20 rifle, model 25A; a 
Browning 12 gauge automatic shotgun, 
and a Smith & Wesson .22 target pistol. 
Ever since his father bought him a Ste- 
vens .22 rifle, when he was twelve years 
old, Soisson has been shooting con- 
stantly. 

Neighbors still tell of the time he was 






found sitting on a hillside, against which 
the barn had been built, driving in 
loose nails with bullets. His father re- 
marked dryly that a hammer would do 
the work more cheaply, but, when he 
found the boy was hitting nine out of 
ten nail heads at twenty feet, he was 
delighted. 

For fifteen consecutive years, Sois- 
son has got his buck. Last season, he 
picked one off with a .30/06 at 500 
yards. The deer was on another moun- 
tain top so far away Soisson had to look 
through field glasses to be sure it had 
horns. Another time, with a Remington 
.30 pump-action rifle, he put five bullets 
through a deer’s heart before it could 
cross a small clearing. The holes were 
so close together, a teacup would have 
covered them all. 

As a sort of limbering-up exercise at 
the skeet field, Soisson got out half a 
dozen potatoes, some brickbats, and a 
few pieces of coal. One after the other, 
he hurled them aloft and, with the .25/20 
transformed them into a rain of pota- 
to juice, tiny fragments of brick, and 
black clouds of pulverized coal. 

Then he switched over to the pistol, 
and repeated the performance. When 
he tossed a 114-inch-square block of 
gumwood aloft, he kept it bouncing like 
a ball on a fountain, hitting it three 
times from underneath, each time send- 
ing it up ten or fifteen feet. A small 
evaporated-milk can, thrown thirty feet 
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Soisson at work on his spectacular stunt of 
outlining a cottontail with bullets. Right, 
his most ambitious work, a portrait of a buck 
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A trick shooter whose feats with a rifle, 


shotgun, and revolver are so amazing you 


will doubt even after you have seen them 


By EDWIN TEALE 


above the ground, had five 
bullet holes in it when it 
landed. Such stunts are 
easy for Soisson. His fun 
began when he reached the 
hard ones. 

With the Speedmaster, 
he broke a clay pigeon. 
Then he split another fly- 
ing disk in half, and shat- 
tered both halves before 
they fell a dozen feet. We 
pasted a strip of tape over 
an iron washer and threw 
it fifteen feet in the air. 
When it struck the 
ground, there was a hole 
straight through the cen- 
ter. Then came an exhi- 
bition of marble breaking. 
As fast as he could toss 
and shoot, he threw small 
clay marbles, known 
among kids as ‘‘commies,”’ 
ten or fifteen feet in the 
air, and shattered them 
with the Speedmaster as 
they fell. 

A few months ago, at a 
doctors’ picnic, Soisson put 
on a firearms show. The 
physicians put aspirin tab- 
lets in the centers of 
washers, and he shot them 
out time after time. At 
another affair, some one 


tossed up a half dollar ten times, and 
Soisson turned it into a sprocket wheel, 
taking nine nicks out of the edge, and 
boring a hole through the middle with 
his .25/20. I saw him toss up dimes, 
and drill them when it was so dark I 
couldn’t see the coin from the time it 
left his hand until it landed. He always 
knows not only whether he hits an ob- 
ject or not, but exactly where the bullet 
strikes. He can “call his shots” before 
the coin lands. 

One of his stunts, which seems incred- 
ible, is tossing up pop-bottle caps at 
night and hitting them with the aid of 
no illumination except moonlight, or a 
flashlight beam. He is always think- 
ing up new stunts like the one he tried 
at an Elks Club outing last year. Shoot- 
ing as fast as he could pull the trigger, 
he blew the foam off a mug of beer at 
a distance of twenty feet without touch- 
ing the glass. 

A pistol trick of his looks simple when 
he does it. But it took years of prac- 
tice to get it right. He places the re- 
volver, butt out, on the palm of his right 
hand, with his forefinger through the 
trigger guard. On top of the pistol, he 
places a package of cigarettes. Then, 
holding his arm out, he lets both drop, 
and, as the cigarettes fall, he spins the 
gun into firing position, and sends a 
bullet through the package before it 
reaches the ground. 

By the time we got out the shotguns 


A stunt that must be seen to be believed. 
The wizard pastes adhesive over the hole 
of a washer, tosses the washer into air, 
and puts a rifle bullet through the hole 
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Lying on his back, Soisson prepares to powder a pair of clay targets. In another version 
of this stunt, five birds are thrown into the air, and Soisson breaks every one of them 
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Sitting on ground, 
Soisson is about to 
catch the shotgun 
a friend has thrown 
to him, and break a 
bird already in air 


In this variation 
of the same trick, 
he stays on his feet 
after he has thrown 
the clay target in 
the air. The bird 
is seen in flight 





Speed stunt. With a package of cigarettes 
resting on the reversed handgun, Soisson 
drops the package, and then puts a bullet 
through it before it touches the ground 












and clay pigeons, I was ready for anything. I 
wasn’t disappointed. Soisson, with a shotgun, is 
a three-ringed circus in miniature. 

With his friend, Bert Heindmarsh, hurling five 
pigeons at a time into the air, he picked them 
off—first standing up, then sitting down, then 
lying flat on his back. That, however, was a 
snap compared with the next one. Bert stood 
three or four paces away with the shotgul 
Soisson sent the pigeon skimming off with a hand 
trap. Then he dropped the trap, caught the gun 
Bert threw to him, got it to his shoulder, and 
broke the flying disk before it reached the 
ground. An even more difficult variation came 
next. Soisson threw the clay pigeon, tossed away 
the hand trap, sat down on the ground, and 
caught the gun, firing in time to shatter the disk 
in the air! 

After such practice, simple skeet shooting is 
a cinch. Last year, the third time Soisson ever 
tried his hand at the sport, he broke 111 clay 
birds in succession, and established the highest 
score ever made in the Allegheny Skeet League 

His most spectacular shotgun stunt of all is 
breaking half a dozen clay pigeons, one after 
the other, while standing on his head! He puts 
his feet on Heindmarsh’s shoulders to 
keep his balance, while he blasts away 
with the Browning. That is his most 
sensational stunt, but it isn’t the 
hardest. 

The most difficult one is throwing 
three clay pigeons over his shoulder, 
whirling around, and blowing all three 
to bits before they land. Sometimes he 
bends down, and hurls the pigeons back 
between his legs, before turning and 
picking them off in the air. Until he 
spins around, he never knows just where 
he will find the flying objects. He has 
to locate them and focus his eyes on 
them before he can aim and shoot. A 
few weeks of such split-second practice 
and drawing a bead on a flying pheas- 
ant is like watching a slow-motion pic- 
ture. 

When Soisson was in grade school, a 
visiting doctor discovered an interest- 
ing thing about his eyesight. He could 
read from a book close at hand and 
from one halfway across the room, skip- 
ping back and forth with hardly any 
pause to focus his eyes. This unusual 
ability of snap focusing is an important 
factor in his success in speed shooting. 

Soisson aims with both eyes open, 
and, as an aid to picking off falling ob- 
jects, he has the sights on his Speed- 
master set so the gun shoots a quarter 
of an inch low at twenty feet. He 
neither smokes nor drinks and trains 
like an athlete. He is particularly care- 
ful not to strain his eyes. Before a 
match or (Continued on page 65) 
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SHOULD have known that bare feet 

ind snakes do not go together. Yet, 

when I said to Jeckie, ‘“Maybe you 

had better use the extra pair of boots 
in my car,” he was indifferent about it, 
saying, “They are too much trouble, 
Mr. Cave. With my bare feet I can get 
1 better grip on the boat.” So I took 
my own boots off that night I went 
frog hunting in the Everglades. 

There were seven or eight boats ly- 
ing in the ditch, some of them full of 
stagnant water. As there were only 
five of us, we were able to choose ones 
that did not leak. Jeckie, and I, and 
three professional frog hunters formed 
the group. Jeckie was fourteen, but 
I was old enough to have known better 
than go into the ’Glades at night. The 
three others were native whites, who 
lived in shacks on the outskirts of 
town, near a run-down orange grove. 
One of them, named Tom, was 
more than six feet tall but thin 
as a gig pole, and wore an enor- 
mous, wide-brimmed felt hat. 

It was hard to make the ac- 
quaintance of those frog hunters 
because they were taciturn, sus- 
picious of strangers, and inclined 
to be sullen. Had it not been for 
Jeckie, who lived near them with 
his mother and three younger 
brothers, I should never have 
gone with them into the ’Glades. 
Jeckie arranged it by telling Tom 
and the other two that I was an ex- 
perienced hunter on other game, and 
would not get in their way. But, as it 
was an excellent night for frog hunt- 
ing, I suspect that they were sorry I 
had come along. The darker it is, I 
learned, the easier it is to see the eyes 
of the frogs gleam. 

After we shoved off, I found that 
you do not sit down in a ’Glades boat. 
For one thing, it is narrow, and, for 
another, you would be all night getting 
) where the frogs were. You stand 
p in the middle of the boat, facing the 
ow, and push yourself along with the 
forked end of the gig pole. 

It is not easy. A ’Glades boat is 
bout ten feet long, flat-bottomed, and 
shallow, and, by comparison, the aver- 
ge canoe is as safe as a coal barge. 

You do not turn around in such a 
raft, even if your feet are tired, be- 
1use, with one false move, you find 

urself wallowing in three or four 
feet of smelly water. 

We poled along narrow canals lined 
ith towering grass. Darkness was 


mplete except where, overhead, stars 

hone. We moved in single file for an 
ur or more, and reached an island. 
‘This,” said Jeckie, “is where we 
rk out from.” 
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Frogs Don’t Bite, But 


Dangers are few when you set out 
in the dark with a gig, but this 


beginner managed to discover one \ 



























It was not really an island, but an 
oversized hummock, with an ancient 
cypress tree strangling it with thick 
roots. And there, because the hour was 
not yet late enough, and the night not 
dark enough, we sat and listened to 
queer swamp noises, while Tom built 
a small fire, and made coffee in a can. 

Tom seemed anxious to catch a great 
many frogs. The weather had not 
been good lately; there had been too 
much rain. “I got to make up for it 
tonight,” he said. Jeckie explained 
that hunting frogs depended largely on 
the weather. On a night bright with 
moonlight or wet with rain, the hunt- 
ers remain at home. “You can’t see 
the frogs’ eyes on a moonlight night,”’ 
he said, “and, when it rains, they go 
away somewhere, and the mosquitoes 
will eat you alive.” 

Tom took his searchlight, and slipped 
it through two rope loops on the crown 
of his enormous hat, and said, “I guess 
it is dark enough now. Let’s go.” 

“You and I,” I said to Jeckie, “will 
wait here awhile. I want to see how 
this is done.” 

Tom and the other two finished drink- 


By Hugh B. Cave 


The searchlight shines in 
the frogs’ eyes, and the 
eyes glow red, and then 
you're stabbing at them 


ing their coffee, and poled away from 
the island. The three boats went in 
three different directions, and vanished 
in the great darkness. We saw the 
bright, yellow eyes of three search- 
lights, glowing like large, lazy fire- 
flies. In about an hour, one of the boats 
returned to the island, and the man 
said, “The mosquitoes are terrible.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “I think I'll 
try it myself.’”’ It looked simple enough, 
I thought. 

Imitating the others, I fastened a 
searchlight in my hat to show me where 
I was going, but it mattered little be- 
cause frogs were everywhere. You 
stand in the boat and push, and the 
boat makes whispering sounds as it 
touches the grass which overhangs the 
banks, and the pole gurgles in and out 
of shallow water. As you move, you 
listen to the frogs, and wonder where 
so many could possibly come from. 
The peep frogs squeak, and the big 
bulls grunt, but no two voices sound 
alike. Any moment I expected to find 
myself drawing a deep breath, swell- 
ing my throat, and saying “Gurry- 
ooom!”’ 

I was enjoying myself, but I couldn’t 
hit a frog! The light from the search 
light shines (Continued on page 57) 
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The 


Temperamental 


22 


HE other day a letter comes to the 

desk. I didn’t notice any tear- 

drop stains on it, but there might 

have been from its general tone. 
And here's how it read: 

“Dear Capt. Crossman: I’ve got a 
squawk coming, and just at present am 
feeling lower than a snake's belt buckle. 
Maybe you can help me out of my dif- 
ficulties. I am a college student, and 
shoot with the rifle club here. So I saved 
up my pennies and finally bought a — 
target model so I could use my own gun. 
If you ever had a boy in college, you'll 
know that buying a rifle is a tough 
struggle for the ordinary student. (Sure 
I had one, in college, and he was busted 
all the time. E.C.C.) f 

“When I got the rifle I told the dealer 
to sell me three or four boxes of the 
best match Long Rifle he had, and he 
sold me the much advertised — brand 
and it cost me more than the regular 
stuff. 

“T am sending some of the groups 
we got, and I had the best shots in the 
club shoot the rifle. Hardly one of them 
is smaller than an inch at fifty yards, 
and most of them much larger. Ac- 
cording to your articles and what our 
hot shots say, this is not so good, and 
it looks to me as if I'd bitten into one 
of your California lemons. What shall 
I do about this thing?” 

Buddy, when you have more years 
hung around your shoulders, and know 
more about such inconsistent things as 
.22 rifles, and women, and politicians, 
you'll smile at this experience. 

The rifle you have is a very well- 
made and consistent-performing .22 tar- 
get gun, and well worth its cost. We 
have never found a poor shooting one 
in the half dozen we have checked in 
machine rest. 
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What you are finding out is 
that one gun’s meat is another 
gun’s poison, and that you should 
never pass judgment on a .22 
rifle in the matter of high accu- 
racy, on the performance of just 
one brand of ammunition. 

The .22 target rifle, which is 
a rifle that must shoot into little 
more than a minute of angle to 
get by in hot competition, is such 
an inconsistent, illogical, tem- 
peramental, always-surprising 
sort of a gun that it should al- 
ways be referred to as “she,” 
just as they talk about ships. 
(And I hope the gals don’t read 
this.) 

The fact that your new rifle 
refused to group with this one 
brand of hot ammunition proves 
no more than the fact that Bill 
Jones can’t eat strawberries be- 
cause they make him break out. 

Of course, now and then an inaccu- 
rate rifle gets out of a factory, one that 
won't group with any ammunition un- 
der Heaven—like a bolt action, left- 
handed gun I lately machine-rested. It 
was bad at its best, and terrible at its 
worst. 

In the first place, the brand of am- 
munition you mention is notorious 
among shooters for wide variation from 
lot to lot. The factory must make as 
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The rifle was allowed to cool 
an hour between groups Nos. | 
and 2, and warmed up for No. 3 
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many as five boxes at a time, and the 
wonderful results with one lot don’t 
prove a thing as to what the next lot 
will do. 

In the second place, the powder is 
smokeless, which in the line of ammu- 
nition, is just as cranky, temperamental 
and full of surprises as .22 rifles. 

While factories try to argue with me 
that variation in head space has little 
to do with high accuracy, I fear they 
have not given the matter a thorough 
work-out with smokeless. This head 
space is the little matter of the distance 
from the face of the bolt to the back 
end of the barrel, that is, the space oc- 
cupied by the rim of the cartridge when 
the rifle is loaded. It varies from .041 
inch to as high as .050 inch in sloppily 
made rifles, or those which have in- 
creased this space by wear or bolt set- 
back, for which one fine target rifle is 
notorious. 

My observation has been that rifles 
with excess head space won't shoot 
smokeless, no matter how fine the 
smokeless performs in some other rifles, 
or how many matches it has won. 

The average shooter is not equipped 
to measure head space. He can go only 
by results—such results preferably ob- 
tained at fifty yards, with a good ’scope 
and muzzle-and-elbow rest, where the 
machine rest is lacking. If his rifle 
won't group around an average of three 


Fitting a .22 into 
the machine rest 
to learn its group- 
ing ability with 
various cartridges 
under all sorts of 
firing conditions 
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quarters inch or better at fifty yards 
for ten shots, then he’d better change 
its fodder. 

Generally speaking, and much as I 
dislike the increased noise, smoke, smell, 
barrel fouling, tendency to cake in very 
hot, dry weather, and its corrosive resi- 
due, Lesmok powder is much less 
cranky than smokeless, and will aver- 
ige higher in accuracy in more rifles 
than will smokeless. This is because it 
is seventy-five percent black powder. 
It burns without regard to slight vari- 
ation in the primer wallop, or in crimp, 
barrel leed, chamber size, firing-pin 
blow, or other .22 rifle variations. 

Lesmok is loaded in those special- 
priced, ultra-ultra match brands such 
as Winchester EZX, EZX Long Range, 
Palma Match, the older Winchester 
Lestayn, Precision, etc. 

One fine idea to get rid of is the logi- 
cal one that paying a premium for 
match-grade Long Rifle stuff automati- 
cally buys you the best performing stuff 
for your rifle. That is true only when 
it is true, and it is up to you to find 
this out. Often you won’t find it out, 
because it won’t be true. I remember 
one lot of several million rounds sold 
to the government by Remington, which 
iveraged less than one and a half inches 
for ten shots at 100 yards. It was stand- 
ard-priced, run-of-the-mine stuff, and 
it performed better than their Palma 
Kleanbore at a higher price. 

But, just now, Palma Kleanbore, 
changed around, is the finest-shooting 
Remington ammunition on the market, 
and running neck with the best lots of 
Super Match for smokeless honors. 

3ut keep firmly in mind that few 
rifles will perform top hole with all the 
makes that have proved out in other 
rifles. I have on hand a very fine, brand- 
new model of a target rifle “ist put out. 
It weighs eleven and a guarter pounds, 
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The heavy-barrel 52 with a 
close-up of relocated bolt, 
and view of trigger layout 
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and is made with greatest of care and 
several fool blunders. 

It shoots Palma Match 73, the new 
dry-bullet Lesmok load like a small- 
bore shooter’s fond dream, but it won’t 
perform within a half inch of this at 
fifty yards with the same Palma Klean- 
bore which shoots so astonishingly in 
my old Martini test rifle and in many 
others. Likewise, the famous Elephant 
Laig Titherington of Ned Cutting’s, 
which had .050 head space, or more 
than it should have, shot the smallest 
groups I have ever seen with Palma 73, 
and groups at least twice as large with 
smokeless of various sorts. 

Microscopic variations in firing-pin 
shape; the position of the point on the 
pin; the weight of the blow; whether 
it strikes some fool extractor-segment 
which might cushion the blow due to 
the presence of fouling underneath it; 
variations in the shape of the chamber 
cone, or leed, in the size of the chamber, 
in the head space; and a few other in- 
consequential details all add up to make 
a weapon that will shoot beautifully 
with one brand, and lousy with another, 
which is good in other rifles. 

And still another maddening idea is 
the fact that some ammunition, which is 
unbeatable at 200 yards, is licked right 
along at 100 yards. True of a new car- 
tridge I have lately tested out, admitted 
to be the case by its own factory. 

And, while we usually do our own 
machine-rest testing and quote such re- 
sults, I am going to call in an outside 
witness, who sent to me this week a big 
sheet of machine-rest results from a 
rifle he made from a heavy Hornet 
blank on a Winchester Model 52 action. 
The rifle is of course for the ordinary 
.22 Long Rifle ammunition, not Hornet. 
Maker and shooter, Paul Dodge, of 
Yreka, Cal., an expert rifle shot. 

And, if you either accept or condemn 


Hullabaloo for New Five-Two 


our own impressions of this new rifle 

for you by next month. 

Humor in the situation—its hot rival, 
the Model 37 Remington, has been de- 
layed unreasonably in being made avail- 
able, although the pilot rifle was brought 
out to me early in 1935, was shown at big 
shoots of that year, and some forty 
specimens of the rifle were sold at Camp 
Perry in 1936. 

Apparently both companies will start 
neck and neck in the race for the affec- 
tions of the shooter, as Remington is 
just about ready to make general de- 
liveries of its own eleven-pound pet. 

A year or so ago, after a visit to the 
Winchester plant and various sittings-in 
on various Winchester guns, we ran a 
long test for that company on five very 
fine, heavy-barrel Model 52’s, firing about 
2,000 shots, to determine the effect of a 
certain change in the rifle. I observe 
that this change has been made in the 
new rifle, and that Winchester agreed in 
its tests with our own findings, as shown 


HOPE we'll have the vital facts and 





any one brand from the performance in 
this one rifle, then I’m wasting my time 
or you are dumber than I am. The 
wide variation in the results with vari- 
ous brands is merely the variation in 
one rifie, and might be just wrong as 
applied to your own kluck. The big 
sheet of groups merely illustrates the 
wide variation in .22 Long Rifle per- 
formance, and just as clearly, the va- 
riation in the rifle performance. 

Ammunition suited a rifle, fired with- 
out weather effect at 100 yards, should 
average one and a half inches for ten 
shots. Evidently Paul got some weath- 
er effect in his results. But here’s the 
way they run for about sixteen groups 
or 160 shots: 

Super Match, 55 NC, largest group 
2.55 inches from center to center of 
widest shots; average spread or group 
size, 1.92 inches. 

Palma Kleanbore No. 6 D, one string 
only, extreme size 1.80 inches. 

Kleanbore (not special-priced) 3.30 
inches. 

Winchester Staynless, SL 36 BB. 
Three groups, largest group 1.80 inches; 
average size 1.64 inches. (Not a spe- 
cial-priced match cartridge.) 

Palma Match, VEEZ 36, lubricated, 
two groups, largest 1.76 inches; mean 
1.67 inches. 

Palma Match 73, “dry” wax-lubri- 
cated bullet, two groups, largest 1.93 
inches; mean 1.76. 

Western Xpert, (brass case) 29 MC 
42xB, three groups, largest 2.22 inches; 
average 1.87 inches. 

Practically all this ammunition will 
give much better groups under ideal 
conditions at 100 yards. The results are 
quoted merely to show the enormous 
variation in the standard brands in a 
given rifle, and the fact that premium- 
priced stuff is not always the best for 
your rifle. 


by the scores of strings fired by expert 
riflemen prone. 

No startling improvement in accuracy 
need be looked for in this new Model 52, 
for the simple reason that, after you 
make a barrel uniformly, have the bore 
smooth, the head space right, the cham- 
ber right, the leed right, the ignition of 
the right strength and placement, and 
avoid any strains on the barrel which 
might change its impact, then you have 
done all you can do for accuracy. The 
rest is up to the ammunition. 

All these things Winchester had doné 
with its older Model 52’s and they were 
just as accurate as the ammunition. 

Some changes in the matter of perma- 
nent accuracy in the new rifle include a 
stiffer receiver, to prevent increasing 
head space or twisting or breakage, as 
used to happen now and then. 

Improvement in the trigger mechan- 
ism is greatly needed. A screw to aid 
the factory in regulating sear depth but 
not for the shooter to play with; anoth- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Lightning 








IN THE 


Pickerel Weeds 


LD LONGJAW, here’s to 

you! You're a pirate, a 

slashing demon of de- 

struction, a flash of 
lightning. You’re a terror to your 
mates, to every little fish that swims, 
but you’re a game fighter, every inch 
of you. 

Yes, gentlemen, I salute one of the 
fightingest, savagest, gamest fishes that 
swim—my lantern-jawed friend, the 
pickerel. 

I like the pickerel. He’s a battleship 
under water. He is, as the Germans 
call his big brother, the Wasserwolf, or 
water wolf. Yet that’s not exactly fair, 
because the wolf is a timid beast unless 
he’s with his gang, and my lanky 
friend, the pickerel, hunts alone. 

No one’s zeal for trout angling ex- 
ceeds mine. Nor does any pursue the 
bass with greater eagerness. I know 
the cold beauty of frosty springtide 
mornings, when the sun breaks through 
the mists over the river valleys. I know, 
too, the feel of living waters against 
my waders. I like to hear the calls of 
strange birds, and watch the brief lives 
and gay colors of insects. I know inti- 
mately the things that make angling 
for trout and bass so fascinating. 
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But I claim for my neglected, elon- 
gated friend a high place beside the 
acknowledged lords of the piscatorial 
world. Indeed, if I were editing a ““Who’s 
Who” of finny nobility, I should give 
first place, of course, to his majesty 
Salmo salar, the Atlantic salmon; third 
place to the black bass; fourth place to 
that insect-loving immigrant, the brown 
trout, and fifth place, because of his 
liking for worms, to our own native 
brook trout. Second place, I'd reserve 
for old Longjaw himself, Hsox lucius 
reticulatus. 

To those who know me as a fly- 
fisherman for trout and bass, this 
declaration may come as a shock. They 
may accuse me of lacking appreciation 
of both the brookie and the brownie. I 
plead guilty. Gentlemen, the trout is 
a sissy. 

In the first place, the trout is scary. 
The mere shadow of a gossamer leader, 
no thicker than a spider's strand, fright- 
ens him so badly a trout will flee to his 
hide-out, and stay there for an hour. 
Let a dry fly, because it has a sus- 
picion of drag, act the slightest bit un- 
naturally, and a trout will act like a 
man who has just seen a pink elephant 
sprout wings. 


















There's a scrapping * 
pickerel on the end 
of this line, and he 
is giving the rod a 
work-out to see how 
much it can take—o 


surface fight filled 
with thrills for any 
angler. Below, the 


author shows him off 


Calling bass temperamental 





and trout stupid, an angler 
bids you meet one fish that 
really knows how to put up 


a battle—Longjaw himself 


By 
LEE WICHELNS 
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Besides being afraid of its shadow, a 
trout is stupid. I'll grant that, often, a 
rout will behave in a way which seems 

indicate that it possesses a low cun- 
ning. But, take my word for it, that 
sn’t cunning; it’s pure cussedness. 

Offer a trout the exact duplicate of 
the fly he has been feeding on, and he 
will spurn it. Heave on the water a 
Royal Coachman, which looks like no 
nsect yet created, and he will grab it 
hungrily. He will turn up his nose at 
the spit and image of a fly, such as the 
May fly, or the lightning bug, or any 
ther handsome insect, and turn around, 
ind take a slimy, ignoble worm. When 
the lowly worm is attached to the hook 

f your fishing partner, and not yours, 
the trout’s stupidity becomes not only 
annoying, but the next thing to treachery. 

By tradition, the trout hides under 
overhanging banks, around down trees, 
and under rocks. In the Pequonnock, in 
Connecticut, he is not above hiding in 
discarded bath tubs and tin cans. Brown 
trout are supposed to lie just upstream 
from large bowlders, where the current 
splits, and brookies to lie downstream 
from such rocks, where the current is 
reunited. Neither species, you will find, 
is ever there. Something has scared 
them, and they are hiding somewhere 
else. Thus, trout are not only sissies, 
stupid, and treacherous; they have little 
regard for the finer instincts of the 
men who fish for them. 

Since the days of Izaak Walton, the 
trout has been praised as a dainty 
feeder. That isn’t even 
part of the truth. Far from 
living on the lovely, dainty 
brand of insects, known 
as the ephemeridz, as he is 





When it comes to staying where he is 
supposed to, the bass is faithful. But 
he has one defect; he is temperamental. 

You can never tell from one hour to 
another what lure will please him. To- 
day your double-ended propeller plug 
drives him into a frenzy. Tonight it will 
leave him cold. Today, he follows the 
bait fisherman’s dobber, and hits it 
viciously. Tomorrow, even your pet, 
yellow plug, with black spots on it, 
won’t tempt him. And there’s no way 
of telling how he’ll take your advances. 
Drop a lure into his lair one day, and 
he’ll flee. Tomorrow you may drop a 
crippled minnow right on his snout 
without disturbing his dignity. 


LIKE the bass. He’s a reckless striker 

when he’s in the mood, and a good 
sport; he puts up a great fight, and he 
never gives up until the last whistle 
blows. But his whimseys can put you 
in a straightjacket. 

With the overrated trout and bass 
disposed of, we can turn to a real fish 

the pickerel. If ancient lineage is any 
claim to greatness, then the pickerel 
belongs in a class by himself. 

When a Cro-Magnon man cleaned up 
his prehistoric cave, and tossed a col- 
lection of mastodon bones into the lake, 
a pickerel probably scooped them up. 
And, when a couple of million years 
earlier, the first land animal dipped its 
tail in the water, Longjaw snagged it. 









supposed to, the trout goes 
poking around under rocks 
and in the mud, search- 
ing out all sorts of im- 
possible nymphs, creepers, 
grubs, and caddis worms. 
Some of the nymphs are 
hairy, and a fish that eats 
a worm, particularly when 
that worm has built itself 
a house of sticks, stones, 
and mud (trout eat just 
that) merits little respect. 

Now take the bass. This 
fish is distinguished and 
prosperous in appearance. 
I'd be the last man in the 
world to deny that he isa 
noble fellow. He is willing, 
he takes a chance, and he 
has a temper, which leads him to make 
rash strikes. He is reckless as the 
pickerel when he hits. When hooked, 
he puts up a grand fight, and some- 
times dashes around a stump to put a 
bowline in your line. 

Unlike the trout, he is reliable in one 
respect at least. Anglers expect him to 
ome to the shallows in the evening, 
ind he does. They depend on his keep- 
ing to the cool depths on hot, summer 
iys, and that’s where they will find 
him. Tree stumps are favorite hang- 
outs, and lily pads furnish him with 
Shade. He can be found where springs 
bubble up through the lake bottom, and 
sometimes among the rocks, or in deep 
channels. In rivers, he fights the rapids, 
and keeps house in the deep holes. 
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The pike family, in fact, is known to 
have existed in northern Europe, Asia, 
and America from the earliest times, 
perhaps a few million years before man 
was ready to make his entrance. The 
strange beasts and plants that kept 
him company then have virtually all 
disappeared, or have changed so great- 
ly that they’d never be taken for de- 
scendants of their ancestors. Only the 
pickerel is the same. 

Old Longjaw is a _ not-too-distant 
relative of the salmon, to which belong 
also the brown, brook, and rainbow 
trouts. He is closely related to the fly- 
ing fish, which may explain his speed 
and leaping ability. But ancestry and a 
great name are not all. His up-and- 
doing deeds are what really distinguish 
this noble fish. 

Is he scary and flighty like the trout? 
No. He is a killer, and doesn’t hide for 
protection, but to ambush his prey. He 
lurks in the pickerel weeds, awaiting a 
victim. These graceful weeds them- 
selves are as ancient as he, and they 
afford leafy caverns for his hiding. 
Here he lies, poised in darkness, with 
only his fins quivering, as he keeps 
watch. A water mouse, a minnow, a 
good-sized fish, a plug, or a spoon 
passes, and the mighty, long-faced 
killer darts at it like a flash of light. 
No skulking, no timorous cowering for 
a pickerel. If anything has even a re- 
mote resemblance to food, and moves 
fast, he’ll take a chance on it. 

For this reason, the pickerel responds 
readily to almost any 
type of lure. Wooden 
wobblers of all _ sorts, 
copper spoons, and 
spoons with  red-and- 
white stripes on one side, 
and crippled minnows all 
will get his attention. 
Any lure that has a 
single spinner and pro- 
(Continued on page 86) 


One look at this pickerel's 
jaw is enough to prove his 
fighting nature. He lurks 
among weeds in slack wa- 
ter like that shown below 
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USE WOOD IN CANS 


It’s easy to model your favorite lure— 
just the way you want it—with Plastic 
Wood. It handles as easily as putty but 
it dries to hard, waterproof, weather- 
proof wood—wood that can be sanded 
and finished just like real wood. Hooks, 
etc. can be set in Plastic Wood while 
soft — will hold forever. Gert it at 
hardware, paint and 10¢ stores. 


Handles Like Putty .——— 








It isn’t necessary to have a lot 
of equipment and chemicals 
to keep your guns in tip-top 
shape. Millions of sportsmen 
have used 3-In-One Oil since 
1894 to clean gun barrels, in- 

g sideand out, prevent 
rust and pitting 
—to keep working 
parts properly lubri- 
cated. Always use 
3-In-One Oil be- 
cause it is especi- 
ally blended to 
give “triple ac- 














oils, protects. 


2-(N-ONE OIL 








LUBR' CATES-CLEANS*PREVENTS RUST 


tion"—it cleans, | 





Bombshells from the Barnyard 


(Continued from page 19) 


In many of the West Indian islands, 
and in the Cape Verde Islands off the 
African coast, they have reverted to the 
wild, as in some other parts of the world, 
and are hunted as game birds. 

Even casual observers of the guinea 
know that centuries of domestication 
have failed materially to change its nat- 
ural inclinations. If left to themselves, 
guinea fowl range far and wide, and the 
hens steal their nests in remote places. 
The tame bird flies almost as well as if 
it had never been domesticated. Guineas 
will go completely wild with the least 
encouragement. Always they are shy 
and cagy, regardless of how gently they 
have been handled. 

These things should prove that the 
guinea is essentially a game bird. But 
Tennessee, I believe, was the first state 
to declare him so. An experimental flock 
of birds was liberated by the Tennessee 
Department of Game and Fish several 
years ago on the Caney Island State 
Game Preserve. They immediately re- 
verted to the wild. The experiment was 
so successful that 4,000 were liberated 
throughout the State. 

Guinea prosper when they run wild. 
They mate in pairs and gather in large 
flocks, seeking wooded valleys as their 
favorite range. They are sharp-eyed, 
alert, combative, and anything but easy 
prey for predators. They are exception- 
ally hardy and free from disease. Their 
preferred diet is insects and weed seeds. 
Their habit of roosting in trees protects 
them from night-prowling ground pred- 
ators. 

There are six varieties of the true 
guinea fowl (Numidae). The common 
species, Numida meleagris, is the an- 
cestor of the ordinary domestic guinea 
fowl, the “pearled” bird, which is the 
one we are talking about. 

The usual clutch of eggs, brown, hard- 


shelled, and easily concealed, number 
sixteen. The nests, although hidden, ar: 
crude affairs of twigs around a slight 
depression in the ground. The hens ar 
not notably good sitters, being inclined 
to wander too much, but they are suffi 
ciently good in the wild state. The egg 
are very fertile, and the percentage of 
eggs that hatch is remarkably high in 
comparison with the number hatched by 
the same birds when tame. 

Newly hatched guinea chicks, al 
though about half as large as bab) 
chickens, run with amazing agility al 
most as soon as they leave the shell 
They roost in trees while they are stil 
very small, are active, and grow rapidly 
Their growth is twice as fast when they 
are wild as when tame. Altogether, gui 
nea fowl are as easy to propagate a 
chickens. 

All these points make a guinea idea 
as a game bird. And the fact that they 
can be stocked easily, is another point 
in their favor. 

For quite awhile, I have known what 
Iam going to do. Whenever I get a plac: 
large enough, I am going to build a ten 
porary pen out in a brushy pasture awa 
from everything, and in it Ill build 
brush shelters. Then I'll set about fift 
guinea eggs under bantam hens, becaus« 
bantams make _ such fine mother 
Everything will be kept away from that 
pen, including myself, except at night 
when I shall put out feed and wate: 
That is all they will need. 

As soon as they are big enough, thos 
guineas will be liberated. I won’t hav 
to make them wild. They’ll be wild a 
ready. They will have known nothing 
which would tend to make them tam¢ 
They'll stay on their own range becaus: 
that is their nature. And then I'll have 
me some more guinea shooting. I know 
now that there is nothing like it. 


Blacksnake Invades Ruffed Grouse Nest For Eggs 


lovers who hold that 
blacksnakes are not 
harmful to game birds, a 
camera recently caught a 
4-ft. snake of this species 
in the act of devouring 
eggs from a ruffed 
grouse’s nest in West Vir- 
ginia. Many instances of 
blacksnakes’ depredations 
have been reported, but 
few have been  photo- 
graphed, due to the rep- 
tile’s natural wariness. 
I. H. Johnston, of the 
West Virginia Conserva- 
tion Commission _ staff, 
had set up his camera to 
photograph a ruffed 
grouse hen on her nest. 
While awaiting the bird's 
return, Johnson saw the 
blacksnake crawling to- 
ward the nest. There 
were 14 eggs in the nest 
when the reptile reached it. The ma- 
rauder immediately swallowed one egg, 
working it well into its body where, by 
twisting itself, it broke the shell. The 
snake then edged farther into the nest, 
consuming six eggs before it was killed 
by members of Johnston’s party. 


iE: CONFUTE nature 





The jaws of the marauding blacksnake close around another egg 


Johnston took several still phot 
graphs of the egg pirate, and, in add 
tion, ground out 150 ft. of movie fil! 
some of it in color. Later, when ob- 
served again, the mother grouse was 
found back on the job, hatching out the 
eggs that remained. 
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Death Stands Guard 
On Ivory 


(Continued from page 26) 


them, and, as soon as they observed me, 
they made a loud, rumbling noise, and, 
tossing their trunks, wheeled right about 
and made off, crashing through the for- 
est. I was accompanied by a detachment 
of my dogs, who assisted me in the pur- 
sult. 

“Dashing my spurs into my horse’s 
ribs, I was soon much too close to them 
for safety. I was undecided which one 
to follow. Suddenly, the one I fancied 
had the stoutest tusks broke from the 
rest. I felt he was the patriarch of the 
herd, and followed him. 

“When he pulled up, I likewise halted, 
and, as he slowly turned to retreat, I let 
fly at his shoulder. On receiving the 
ball, the elephant shrugged his shoul- 
der, and made off. This shot brought sev- 
eral of the dogs, and their barking 
brought another headlong charge. The 
bull passed close to me, and I let him 
have another bullet in the shoulder, but 
he did not take the slightest notice of it. 
I now determined not to fire again un- 
til I could make a steady shot. My horse 
was capering so that it was impossible 
to fire, and at length, exasperated, I 
sprang from the saddle, approached the 
elephant, and gave him a bullet in the 
side of the head. Trumpeting, he 
charged the dogs, then turned upon me. 
I stood in his path until he was within 
fifteen paces, and let drive at the hollow 
of his forehead. The shot served only to 
increase his fury, and he all but ter- 
minated my elephant hunting career. 
Luckily, I was able to scramble out of 
his path. 


HE elephant kept on through the 

forest. He was hardly out of sight 
when I was in the saddle again. Once 
more alongside him, I could see the blood 
streaming from his wounds. I fired twice 
from the saddle, and he got both balls 
behind the shoulder. 

“The sun had now sunk behind the 
tops of the trees, and I knew my time 
was short. Riding up to the bull, I dis- 
mounted, and, approaching very near, I 
gave him right and left barrels in the 
side of the head, upon which he charged 
once more. In a twinkling I was loaded, 


and, again approaching, fired sharp right 


and left behind the shoulder. Again he 
charged, trumpeting loudly, sending my 
horse flying through the forest. This was 
his last charge. Having loaded, I drew 
near and fired right and left at his fore- 
head. Instead of charging when he re- 
ceived these shots, he tossed his trunk 
up and down, and, by various sounds 
and motions, showed that his demise was 
near. Again I loaded, and put my last 
shot behind his shoulder. He fell heavily 
on his side.” 

Most of the professional elephant 
hunters, even in more recent times, used 
very heavy-caliber guns. The outstand- 
ing exception was W. D. M. Bell. His 
favorite rifle was a 7mm. 

The hunters I have mentioned are by | 
no means all the professionals who de- 
serve lasting credit for their amine | 
daring and exploits in Africa. They 
were, for the most part retiring, unas- 
suming he-men, and possibly there were 
mightier hunters whose names have 
been forgot. And, like the vast herds of 
animals that once roamed the dark con- 
tinent, their clan is a part of the irre- 
trievable past. 
























































| Half & Half doesn’t bite, even when 
| the fish do. Cool as the sign: “’No 
| Fishing Allowed.” Smooth as a permit 
that gives you the right. Fragrant, 
friendly, full-bodied tobacco that 
| won’t bite the tongue—in a tin that 
won’t bite the fingers. Made by our 
exclusive modern process including 
patent No. 1,770,920. Cool and 
smooth. Smells good. Makes your 
pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes good. 


a password to pleasure! 
Copyright 1937, The American Tobacco Company 


HALES" HAL FE 
The Safe Pep 
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Not a bit of bite in the 
tobacco or the Telescope 


and smaller as you use- 
up the tobacco. No bitten 
fingers as you reach for a 
load, even the last one. 





Tin, which gets smaller. 




















e- Tobacco 


| FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Write for your copy of our 
1937 Sports Catalog. 80 pages. 
8 in color. 2000 items at 
special prices. 
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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 
sented. The chapter on ‘“Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 


minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 
than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
them. 90 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Desk 87 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


King of the 


Game Birds 


(Continued from page 23) 


a tree, and stay as quiet as you can. 
Don’t even bat an eye. Turkeys see won- 
derfully well, but, like most wild crea- 
tures, they see only moving objects. 
Many a time I have seen flocks before 
they saw me, and by “freezing” I have 
escaped their notice until they are in 
range. 

Last fall, I had waited in a blind until 
almost noon without seeing a bird. I 
climbed out, and took about three steps 
toward the car when I saw them coming. 
I stopped absolutely still, and stood there 
until they were right at the water. They 
were enormous old gobblers with long 
beards, but they didn’t notice me. I got 
two of them. 

Often, even after you have killed a 
couple of birds out of a flock, it is pos- 
sible to call back the survivors. Turkeys, 
particularly young ones, are terrified at 
being alone, and, when the flock is scat- 
tered, the first thing they think of is 
getting back with their fellows. Now is 
the time to work the caller. 

There are callers and callers. Some 
are made of the wing bone of a turkey, 
and are operated by sucking on them. 
I have seen some men do very well with 
cupped hands and a blade of grass. 
However, the best and most foolproof 
caller is a cedar box. It is easy to learn 
to operate it, and it imitates almost to 
perfection the get-together call. 


OST hunters call too much. Even the 

best call is only an imitation, and one 
sour note will send the birds scurrying. 
So remember never to “yelp” more than 
four times, and quit caHing as soon as 
the turkey answers anywhere within 
100 yards. When you have got your 
victim to answer twice, he knows where 
you are, and will come to you unless you 
frighten him. 

Often, particularly when the woods are 
full of turkey hunters, you'll be able to 
call up flocks which others have scat- 
tered. The rules are the same as if you 
have scattered them yourself. Call a 
couple of times, get them to answer, and 
then let them come. If you don’t have a 
blind, get between a couple of logs. If 
you can’t find two logs, get in front of 
one, and don’t move after the birds head 
your way. 

I got two of the easiest turkeys in my 
career a few years ago by calling up a 
flock that had been scattered. I went 
out one afternoon when the season was 
a couple of days old to see if I could lo- 
cate some birds which I knew had been 
feeding in an open mountain park. I 
left the car by the road, walked a couple 
of hundred yards into the woods, sat 
down, and started to call. I had hardly 
yelped before I got an answer. I yelped 
again, and got a second answer from an- 
other direction. Two minutes later a 
young gobbler trotted up within twenty 
yards of me. I shot him, but before I 
could pick him up, another called about 
150 yards away. I answered hastily, 
then dived for my log and my shotgun. 
Within thirty seconds, he came trotting 
up. 

In spite of the method's difficulty, tur- 
keys can be still-hunted. It is hard work. 
Even if you come on the birds, they can 
stay out of sight more easily than can 
deer, as they need less cover. About the 
only advice I can give to the still-hunter 
is to watch for the flocks on sunny hill- 
sides in the mornings, and in the shad- 





owy draws in the afternoons. Look 
about six times before you leap, and, 
every time you come to a ridge, poke 
your head over, and watch for several 
minutes. 

There are two schools of turkey hunt- 
ers—those who believe in shooting them 
with a rifle and those who prefer the 
shotgun. The riflemen argue that a bird 
shot with a rifle stays dead, but that th« 
use of a scatter gun lets many wounded 
birds get away. I agree with him to a 
certain point. Shooting out of range- 
that is beyond fifty or fifty-five yards- 
will wound many a bird, but, if you hold 
your fire until the flock is within good 
range, the shotgun is an excellent weap- 
on. If you do use the rifle, choose the full 
metal-case bullet. Soft-nosed and ex- 
panding bullets tear the birds up too 
badly, and a fast-stepping load, such as 
the expanding .30/06 or .270, will leave 
you little but blood and feathers. 

Many shotgun users prefer fairly small 
shot, such as Number 6’s and shoot at 
the head and neck, where a couple of 
pellets will stun a bird or kill it. For 
my part, however, I like Number 2’s, as 
all too often I am forced to shoot at the 
rear elevations of the birds, and then 
the knockdown power and penetration 
of the big shot are much more effective. 
Most of the wounding of birds is caused, 
I think, by using shot that is too small 
for the game. 

Never use a gun smaller than 12 gauge. 
Always get your barrels full-choke for 
the same reason. Although I prefer a 
pump or automatic because of the ex- 
tra shots, I’d like to try out one of the 
new super 10’s with an ounce and a half 
of Number 2’s. With one of those can- 
nons, I think I could nail birds at almost 
100 yards. 

Another piece of advice for the begin- 
ner is to wear neutral-colored clothes 
Birds see colors, and a flash of red o1 
any bright color will give you away at 
incredible distances. Neutral-colored 
clothes for inconspicuousness, rubber- 
soled shoes or mocassins for silence, a 
cedar-box call for turkey appeal, and a 
powerful, full-choked shotgun for execu- 
tion—that’s the equipment for the tur- 
key hunter! 

Perhaps I have made the hunting of 
the grand, old birds seem easy. Perhaps 
I’ve made shooting from blinds seem 
business-like and cold-blooded. I haven't 
meant to. 

It’s hard to put in the lure of the au- 
tumn woods with the frosty air, thé 
scent of the pines, the chatter of squir- 
rels and blue jays. And I don’t suppose 
I’ve put in the breath-stopping suspense 
that follows when a bird answers you! 
yelp, and you call again, and wonder if 
you've scared him off with a sour note 

If I could make you feel all thos 
things—well, you’d string along with m« 
as a turkey hunter. There’s no sport | 
like better! 


Forest Trees Planted 


ARMERS and industrial organiza- 
be tions planted 644,525 young trees fo! 

reforestation purposes in West Vir- 
ginia this year, the State Conservation 
Commission reports. The young trees 
were shipped from the State Forest Tre¢ 
Nursery at Lesage, and represent a gail 
of 100,000 trees over the number planted 
last year. 
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The Challenge of Strange Waters 


(Continued from page 29) 


f the difficulty of hooking them securely 
with the small hooks. But, on the Flat- 
ead, my choicest offerings of Number 
10’s, 12’s, and 14’s produced nothing. 
When I changed to the larger sizes, I 
was rewarded with constant strikes. 
Whether I liked it or not, I had proof 
that new methods must sometimes be 
used. There is no correct method in 
trout fishing, I learned, except the one 
that will catch trout. I went back to 
camp a wiser man. My wife was quick 
to notice the change in my manner. 

“Fishing must be better,” she guessed. 

“Oh, so-so,” I said. I wasn’t going to 
admit my stubbornness unless I had to. 

“Almost as good as the Yellowstone?” 
asked my wife, smiling. 

“It’s fishing,” I countered, “but it’s dif- 
ferent. She wasn’t going to get me to 
confess I could learn anything new. It 
was hard enough to admit it to myself. 

Two days on the Swiftcurrent, another 
of Glacier Park’s noted trout streams, 
failed to produce anything startling. 
The water was highly colored by silt 
from the glaciers, so I put that down as 
the reason for my failure. 

Next we headed north into the Water- 
ton Lakes region in Canada. The dis- 
like for lakes caused me to go against 
the advice of several old-timers whom I 
questioned, and choose the Waterton 
River in preference to the high-country 
lakes. The Waterton lacked the pic- 
turesqueness of tree-covered shores, but 
was attractive as a fishing stream. I 
took my stand in current that made me 
think instantly of rainbows. 


ARGE bowlders dotted the stream, and, 

behind the bowlders, swirls faded 
into smooth water. Surely an ideal place 
for a trout. I worked these carefully, but 
rose nothing. As I worked downstream, 
carefully playing every likely-looking 
spot, I went the rounds with my flies, 
then started over again. With drooping 
spirit, I decided to give it up as a bad 
job. And thoughts of the Yellowstone 
came back to me. 

As I was making my way back to the 
car, there was a terrific splash in the 
stream just ahead, and my heart skipped 
a beat. I knew then it was up to me; 
the fish were there. 

A moment later, I was in the stream. 
Studying the water carefully, I discov- 
ered several small, dark bugs floating on 
the surface. As best I could, I matched 
his bug by trimming a Blue Bottle, size 
10, and made my cast. The fly drifted 
within a few feet of where the fish had 
risen. Nothing happened. Again I let 
the fly drift over the spot. Smash! The 
strike was fast. I missed. Three times 
my fly floated over the spot, and three 
times a fish struck, but I could not con- 
nect. Suddenly I got a suspicion. The 
fly was too large. 

Different from the Flathead,” I 
mused. “These old boys don’t want big 

Quickly I changed to a Number 16. 
On the second cast, the fish struck. The 
line twitched, went taut. I paused a 
moment, then set my hook. A shout of 
ex'ltation escaped me as I met the rush 
that followed. With a hook so small, I 
knew I must make no mistakes, so I let 
the fish have its way, being content to 
keep the line tight, and merely play the 
I couldn’t have chosen a better 
for a few minutes later a silver 


plan, 


grayling lay threshing in my net. 

Before I got through, I had landed five 
more battling trout. Once again I had 
been forced to change my technique, and 
found it paid. 

The Kootenay, however, almost 
whipped me. This stream is one about 
which loyal Canadians say only the best. 
When I asked what the fish were hitting, 
I was told they would take anything. So 
it was in a highly expectant mood that I 
approached this river. Something was 
wrong, for I returned fishless to camp 
the first evening. I knew there were fish 
in the stream, which made my disap- 
pointment all the keener. The second 
day was a duplicate of the first. 

The third day, which was to be my 
last, I arose early, and was on the river 
with the break of dawn. Despite my 
earlier failures, I was in high spirits as I 
entered the stream to make my last 
stand. Before long, I found myself do- 
ing exactly as I had done the other two 
days—changing lure after lure as suc- 
ceeding riffles failed to yield any kind of 
a fish. 

Noon found me perched upon the bank, 
munching a sandwich, and wondering 
what I should do next. I was startled by 
a sudden swirl in the water. Instantly I 
was on my feet, tense with eagerness. 
Then I saw what had happened. A small 
piece of bread, which I had tossed in the 
water, had drifted slowly down the 
stream, and disappeared in a spray of 
white foam. 


Dough balls! So that was the food 
Kootenay trout craved! ‘ 
I took another sandwich from my 


pocket, pinched off a small piece, and 
tossed it into the clear water. Swish! It 
had vanished. I rolled another piece of 
the bread into a small ball, fastened it 
on the hook—fly and all—and lowered it 
into the water. Slowly it drifted, and 
sank. There was a swirl—a rush. A few 
minutes later, I gazed upon a ten-inch 
brookie that lay quivering at my feet. 

I tried it again. Another swirl, and 
then a bowed rod. This brookie was a 
little larger than the first, and put up a 
valiant struggle before I slid it onto the 
bank. 

Seldom have I had such sport as I en- 
joyed within the next hour. I don’t know 
how long it would have lasted had my 
bread not run out. When it did, my 
creel held eight trout. 

I had always kidded myself into be- 
lieving I was a purist, but I know now 
how heady a ft success can be. For 
three days, those trout had baffled me, 
but at last I had met their challenge. 

I had scorned salmon eggs and grass- 
hoppers, only to compromise my puristic 
instincts by using dough balls. Yet, from 
strange waters and alone, I had taken 
my trout. Dry flies can wait till I get my 
feet into familiar water. 


Vanishing-Wildlife Areas 


HE Forest Service, by amendment to 
‘T nationat forest regulations, is now 
authorized to designate “Vanishing 
Species Areas” within the national for- 
ests, where wildlife species threatened 
with extinction, or rare plant species, 
will be protected, it is announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The boundaries of each Vanishing 
Species Area will be defined by the Re- 
gional Forester, and posted. 
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Gets the 
pictures that 
won’t wait 





KODAK 
BANTAM SPECIAL 


ODAK Bantam Special, with its 
K super lens, its 1/500-second shut- 
ter, balks at no picture opportunity — 
rainy-day pictures, “off-guard” snaps, 
lightning-fast sport shots, landscapes, 
close-ups, indoor snapshots under 
Photofloods, theatre and night club 
shots. Negatives are needle-sharp, 
vield big, detailed enlargements. 


COLOR,TOO... Load with Kodachrome 
Film, and you get gorgeous full-color 
transparencies, to be viewed as they 
are, or mounted in slides for large- 
size showing in the Kodaslide Projec- 
tor. Kodak Bantam Special is $110. 
See it at your dealer’s . . . Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LENS— Kodak Anastigmat EKTAR f.2.0, 
extra-fast, super-corrected. 

SHUTTER— | /500-second Compur-Rapid. 
COUPLED RANGE FINDER — Military type; 
split-field; finds the range and focuses in 
one operation. 

FILM-CENTERING DEVICE—Locks film accu- 
rately in position for each exposure. 


| Only Eastman makes the Kodak 
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Keep Your Kicker Turning Over 


ITH thousands of 

outboard motors 

churning the waters 

of lakes, streams, 
and tidal inlets every day, it is a 
rare outdoorsman who doesn’t 
know the thrill and satisfaction 
these little kickers can provide. 
For getting to wilderness hunt- 
ing camps, for trolling, for short 
cruises, and for a hundred other 
purposes, outboards have proved 
themselves indispensable. Few 
other means of transportation 
can equal them for economy and 
freedom from trouble. 

Outboards, however, are ma- 
chines, and the machine has not 
yet been invented that will not, 
at one time or another, act con- 
trarily, and eventually wear. 
After it has seen a lot of service, 
the kicker may, some morning, 
refuse to kick, or, if it does start, 
may knock or miss. Even then 
the outboard owner is better off 
than most men who depend upon 
motors to get them where they 
wish to go. Virtually all the act- 
ing up a kicker can do may be 
corrected by the owner himself 
with the aid of a few simple 
tools. 

The most serious’ trouble, 
naturally, is failure of the motor 
to start, or quitting when some 
distance from shore. 

Probably the first thing the 
outboard owner will think of in 
such a situation is the gasoline 
supply, and too frequently he will 
be right. There is little excuse 
for failing to fill the tank before 
starting a trip, and the experi- 
enced skipper will take along a 
reserve supply, for the tanks of 
the smaller kickers hold only 
enough gasoline for a couple of 
hours. 

If the tank is found to contain 
fuel, and the engine still won’t 
start, the trouble, obviously, lies 
elsewhere, usually with the fuel 
or ignition systems. Checking 
the former is a comparatively 
simple job. Examine first the 
shut-off valve on the line that 
carries the gas from the tank to 
carburetor to see that it is open, 
then the filler cap on the gas 
tank to make sure it has not 
clogged. The next place to look 
for the trouble is the gas line 
itself, which sometimes becomes 
obstructed by foreign matter. 

Before going further with the 
examination of the fuel system, 
it often will save time at this 
point to turn to the ignition. If 
a test shows no spark is reach- 
ing the plugs, the place to look 
next is the wiring. A frequent 
cause of ignition trouble is a 
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This cut-away view of one type of outboard shows the location 
of the several working parts to examine when trouble develops 


short circuit between the spark- 
plug wire and the motor hood 
This can be remedied by relocat 
ing the wire. All connection 
should then be examined to b 
certain they are not loose o 
corroded. If these examination 
do not reveal the trouble, look 
next to the contact points. Thess 
may contain water, oil, or ca! 
bon, which keeps them from 
making a good contact. An) 
foreign matter should be care- 
fully removed. Sometimes, t 
it will be found that the point 
are out of adjustment, in whic 
case the points will fail either t 
open or to close when the fly- 
wheel is revolved. This fault 
can be corrected by a turn 
two on the adjustment screw 
Should the test at the plug 
show that current is getting th 
far, the plugs should be removed 
and examined. The points ma 
be fouled with carbon, oil, 01 
moisture, or they may be incor! 
rectly adjusted. The correct ga| 
between the points is .025 in. A 
gauge of this thickness is sup- 
plied with most motors, so re- 
adjustment can easily be mad 
A loose center pole or cracked 
porcelain also will prevent start- 
ing. A new plug is the remedy) 
When these careful checks and 
readjustments have been madé 
and the motor still refuses t 
turn over of its own accord, it 
time to resume examination of 
the fuel system. If gasoline 
reaching the carburetor, the dif- 
ficulty may lie in the carbureto! 
itself. Often cranking a warm 
motor will flood the carburetor 
and the excess gasoline must bé 
drained off before the motor will 
start. When no such conditio 
exists, examine the spray nozzlé 
and the feed hole to see that they 
are open. Failure to locate th 
trouble when the checking has 
gone this far usually means th 
it lies in the fuel itself. Eithe 
too much oil has been mixed wit 
the gasoline, or water has 
some way become mixed with th¢ 
gas. In both cases it is best 
drain off the fuel in the systen 
and replace it with proper 
mixed, water-free fuel. A mot 
that has been broken in will need 
% pt. of high-grade oil to eac! 
gallon of gasoline. When tl 
motor is to be used for trolling 
over long periods of time, t 
amount of oil can be halved. 
A good many of the oth 
troubles an outboard may de- 
velop with age and use are n 
immediately serious, but a 
symptoms of conditions that c 
lead to genuine difficulty. Ove 
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ting and knocking are in this class. 
‘he first things to check when the 
tor temperature rises unduly are the 
| and the circulating system. A lack 
either water or oil will cause rapid 
rheating, and lead, if not remedied, 
burned bearings, scored cylinder, and 
iplete disabling of the motor. 
Most common among the causes of 
peded water flow is an obstruction in 
intake. Usually this can be readily 
moved. A leak in the water-pipe con- 
nections or a break in the pipe itself 
o will reduce the flov o. water, and 
ise overheating. Som_ .mes the motor 
vill be found to be sitting too high in 
water to permit the intake to get 
ill the water it should. When none of 
these faults is discovered, the trouble 
usually can be traced to the freezing of 
the pump ball to its seat in the pump 
hamber. 
Motors knock for any one of several 
isons. An advanced spark will cause 
persistent knock, or ping, as will an 
ccumulation of carbon in the cylinders, 
nd overheating, when the temperature 
f the cylinder is so high that it ignites 
e mixture before the spark reaches it. 
Since the carbon accumulation can be 
found and removed only by taking down 
the motor, a job that must be done 
shore, it’s better if you’re afloat, to look 
for one other possibility. That is a loose 
ut on the flywheel, a condition that can 
» corrected in a moment or two. When 
you get back to shore, you can look for 
ose or worn bearings, and wear in 
cylinders or on the pistons, which are 
ther causes of knock. 


MISSING motor, even when not 

severe enough to interfere with the 
progress of the boat, is a source of an- 
noyance and worry. The ignition system 

the most frequent cause of this 
trouble, and, when it occurs, all wiring 
hould be inspected immediately for 
breakage or loose connections. Defective 
insulation will sometimes cause a short 
when one wire crosses another, or lies 
too close to the motor hood. Moisture, 
il, and other foreign substances also 
will cause short circuits. 

If none of these faults is found, look 
to the contact points to see that they are 
iot dirty or corroded, and are properly 
paced. After long use, the spark coil, 

yndenser, or magneto may be found to 
be weak. The coil and condenser must 

replaced, but the magneto can be re- 

ignetized. Additional causes of miss- 
ing sometimes lie in the fuel system. Dirt 
n the carburetor may clog the spray 
nozzle or feed hole, or keep the needle 
valve from seating. Water in the carbu- 
retor also will cause a miss. If this 
water has entered through the air in- 
take, and not with the fuel, eliminating 

will correct the trouble. Otherwise 
new fuel is necessary. 

Loss of power is always an annoying 
nd perplexing development in a motor. 

1 old motors, it is almost always due to 

or compression, which is easily de- 

cted because a motor so affected is 
nusually easy to crank. Worn rings or 
rings that have become stuck in their 
rooves because of accumulated carbon 
re a frequent cause of losing com- 
pression, as are scored cylinders. A 
ick of oil, which normally seals the 
pace between the piston rings and the 
all of the cylinder, sometimes con- 
ributes to this condition. Improper 
ixture of the fuel that enters the cyl- 
lers also can cause the motor to lose 
wer. If it is too rich, the fact will 
indicated by a tendency of the motor 
slow down after gaining speed, and 
knock. A mixture that is too thin 

ill cause only (Continued on page 54) 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a bran-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 
Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his eg oy activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of oo 
le; Dollars From Architectural Photograph 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For ww Ad 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; ne meas Pte wm my + Pictures For 
he Magazines andscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 


bilities; Lantern Slides gas Their Relatives; 
Salvaging Old Photogra Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; a ctearn hic a. ne Accidental 
Profits; Nature Ghetcaveshe: Movie Profits; 
Coloring, | Retouchin etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About *, Photography?; Use- 


ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 
We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 


publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 87 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00) 


Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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Answers to Boating Fans 


Building Duck Boat 


Question: In building a 13%%-ft. duck boat 
is it all right to cover just the bottom with 
1%4-in. plywood and put the canvas on top to 
make it stronger and non-leakable?—J. C., New 
York. 


Answer: It would be quite satisfactory to 
attach %4-in. plywood to the bottom of the duck 
boat and then cover with canvas. The canvas 
should be cemented to the plywood. However, 
if airplane dope is used this will cement the 
cloth to the plywood surface. This should pro- 
duce a sturdy and snag-proof bottom. Use flat- 
head screws for attaching plywood to frame.— 
Ww. 


Recoating Canvas 


Question: My canvas boat needs recoating 
and I have a preparation made for that pur- 
pose. Is it advisable to use this coating both 
on the outside and the inside of the canvas on 
such a boat? If it is not advisable to use it on 
the inside, will you state your reasons? My 
outboard motor drips gasoline and oil over the 
inside of the canvas on the stern. If it is not 
advisable to recoat all of the canvas on the 
inside, will it be all right to clean the oil from 
the canvas on the stern and coat that part with 
the preparation?—J. E. D., New Jersey. 


Answer: It is inadvisable to coat the inside 
surface of a canvas boat because the coating 
renders the canvas less flexible, making a stiff 
and unyielding canvas covering. Coating the 
outside occasionally is necessary to retain wa- 
terproof qualities. However, it certainly is 
permissible to clean the surface left coated by 
drippings from the motor, and apply a coat 
or two of the waterproofing solution to pre- 


vent absorption, and consequent rotting of 
cloth exposed to gasoline and oil. Only coat 
that surface affected by drippings. Would it 


be possible to insert a sheet-metal drip pan 


under the motor? Even a small pan with a 
drain overboard, attached to the motor, would 
readily dispense with gas and oil drippings 


—_— 


Wood and Steel Boats 


Question: Living in the flood zone of the 
Ohio River, I have gone through the last two 
floods cussing myself for not having a boat 
Resolving not to be caught again, I am taking 
immediate steps to get one. I am not expecting 
to get a very expensive boat and my only use 
for it would be in times of high water and for 
an occasional fishing trip. I’ve had wood boats 
before, but they rot with only occasional use 
Will you please advise me regarding the rela- 
tive merits of the steel boats vs. wood?— 
J. R. C., Ohio. 


Answer: Wood boats require more atten- 
tion to preserve in good condition than steel 
boats. For an inexpensive, long lived, durable, 
general purpose boat it is difficult to improve 
on the modern steel boat. Steel boats do not 
rot when left exposed and, given a reasonable 
amount of care, last a lifetime. —W. J 


Round or Flat Bottom? 


Question: For use on the Mississippi River 
which would be steadier, a flat or round-bottom 
nonsinkable metal rowboat?—F. R., Minn. 


Answer: For river use, the metal rowboat is 
a wise selection. The hulls are sturdy, leakless 
under all conditions, safe, and withstand enor- 
mous abuse. Everything considered, the flat- 
bottom craft is steadier than the round-bottom 
type, and for river use it has one decided ad- 
vantage—shallow draft—it will float over a bar 
that would ground the round-bottom boat. Re- 
gardless of the type selected, you will find these 
boats, if manufactured from rust-resisting met- 
als, outlast any other type. A coat of paint 
every year is all the maintenance needed.—W. J. 


Keep Your Kicker Turning Over 


(Continued from page 53) 


the knocks. Adjusting the carburetor 
will take care of the situation. 

A too-lean mixture is infrequently one 
of the causes of another disturbing kind 
of behavior on the part of the motor— 
undue vibration. More often, when the 
motor vibrates too much, the cause will 
be found to be a defective spark plug 
in one cylinder, a loose pivot bearing, or 
a bent propeller wheel. 

A motor that is uncommonly hard to 
crank is usually an indication of more or 
less serious difficulty. Such stiffness in 
cranking is often due to rust on the 
cylinder wall, or to a lack of sufficient oil 
on the bearings. Bearings out of line, 
a bent crankshaft, coupler, or gear shaft 
are the most serious causes of hard 
cranking. Correction of these faults 
calls for a visit to the service station. 

When the motor runs well, but the boat 
makes little or no headway, the place to 
look for the cause is usually the pro- 
peller. If the latter is not revolving at 
all, either the propeller pin or the plain- 
gear key has been sheared off. If the 
propeller is turning even slightly, look 
for bent blades, or for weeds on the 
blades. 

Simple though remedying some out- 
board troubles is, it is wiser and surely 
a lot less troublesome to prevent them 
than it is to cure them. Take care of 
your outboard. Pay close attention to 
mixing your fuel and oil, and always 


strain the mixture before pouring it into. 


the tank. This care alone will save 
you from a score of the most common 
ailments to which kickers are heir. 
Clean the screen at the carburetor end 


of the gasoline line occasionally, and 
at less frequent intervals clean the pipe 
itself. And, if you are not going to use 
your outboard for awhile, store it some 
place where it will not rust. Your 
kicker has a hard job to perform. The 
more care you give the motor, the better 
the job will be done. 


Oddities of Trout Diet 


TROUT caught in Greenbrier 
A County, W. Va., this season had 

ten grains of oats in its stomach. 
Another trout taken in the southern 
section of West Virginia contained 3%, 
in. of string. Such unorthodox diets 
brought the following comment from 
Game Protector Francis C. Pollock, of 
Summers County: 

“I examined a rainbow trout, on Tur- 
key Creek in Monroe County, which had 
swallowed a stone the size of a small 
hickory nut, for what, why, or how it 
could have got rid of it, is a mystery 
Nine:trout taken in Greenbrier County 
were found to be literally stuffed with 
frog eggs. The stomach of a bass yield- 
ed three painted terrapins the size of 
half-dollar pieces, and a grass pike, 0! 
pickerel, was found to have swallowed 
a miniature ivory elephant, which prob- 
ably had been worn as a watch charm 
by some angler.” 

Examining the stomach content of 
your legal size trout may give you an 
idea of what they’re eating, and you can 
choose your lures in accordance with 
trout appetites. 
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Boat Kinks 


OR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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CLOTHES PIN 





Simple Paddle Holder 


BY SPLITTING one prong from a 
clothes pin, and fastening it to the rib 
of a canoe with the prong outward and 
ipward, a simple paddle holder can be 

ade. The paddle blade is inserted be- 
tween the clothes pin and the rib, the 

indle being laid across the joint of the 
brace and the gunwale.—Bruce R. Kelley, 


Ohio. 


Stopping Oar Squeaks 


LO 








HE annoyance of 
squeaking oar- 
locks can be over- 
come permanently 


by droppingasmall /» 
chunk of paraffin 

into the socket, and 
llowing it to work 

into position while - 


the boat is being 
rowed. Within a short time it will form 
a coating on the inside of the socket, 


excess will work itself out auto- 
Kenneth Murray, Mich. 


ind any 
matically. 


To Stop Small Leaks 


MALL leaks due to tiny cracks, worm 
holes, checks, or wornout calking can 
given emergency repair by dumping 

fine sawdust, cornmeal, or ashes under 

the boat with a shovel or pail. The 
sawdust, meal, or ashes expand after 
entering the openings.—_W™m, W, Border, 

Ohio. 


be 


Fenders for Landing 


UT old rubber tires into quarters, and 
nail the short lengths to the sides of 
your landing. The rubber acts as a 
fender when boats are brought along- 


ide, thus preventing damage to the 
boat.—Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash. 
uf >% ae ~— 
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LANDING ~< 
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ERHAPS you have heard that Evin- 
rudes are so overwhelmingly in de- 
mand that it is actually difficult to get one! 


That WAS true, for all America seemed 
intent on owning one ... but read on! 
You can have an Evinrude NOW 
no need to go without, or to accept a 
second choice! For months the day-and- 
night efforts of the entire Evinrude or- 
ganization have been centered on meeting 
this unparalleled demand . with the 
result that right now . with the best 
boating and fishing months still ahead 
immediate delivery can be made on 
Evinrude and Elto Motors! 








Evinrude dealers . distributors 

factory all are geared to give you 

“special delivery”. See your dealer, or 

write for catalog. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterboro, Canada. 


ALL PRICES F. 0. B. MILWAUKEE 
Subject to change without notice. 


The famous 


SPORTWIN 

Advanced Stream- 

low design — 

weighs only 35 Ibs. 
$82.50 


In 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR SEND FOR CATALOG S 











































| CARRY AMAZING are LIGHT, COM: 

roLpina PACT, RIGID, SEA- 

WORTHY. Roll into 

PROOF /FOLDING BOAT one small bundle. 

CANVAS he K E L U G G A G E Take anywhere you or 

your car can go. Easy 

BOATS . to assemble in a few 

Light, easy to handle, no leake or repairs; carry by hand and on in n't sink. Used on Navy Resplanes; 5 new 

auto: safe for family: all sizes; non- sinkable, stronger than wood in id 12 square stern rowboat, 10’, and 16’ 

used by U.S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at | ca Outboard Motor. New low Lh Circular 

Chicago and St. Louis orld’s Fair. Catalog. e 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CoO. BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 

490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | ‘| Dept. 0 len Cove, N. Y. 
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i ple = lees 
There’s a VAC-O-GRIP Car Top CARRIER for almost 
every transportation boat, luggage, 


inoe, boat, 


ae 


WON'T 
SLIP 


WON'T 
SLIDE 


purpose ( 




























motor, camping equipment, etc. Fits any metal or 
WON'T metal-frame top. Easy to install. No bolts or brackets. 
MAR CAR Vacuum cups connected by single hose to vacuum sys- 
tem of car hold carrier rigidly in place. Can't slip, 
slide, or shake off. Carries safely on roughest roads. 
Endorsed by prominent rtsmen from laska to 

4 Lp| Endo by ‘SI men from Alask: 

WHEN HE Mexico. Easily stcred. Weather-proofed 

BY VACUUM Lugxage Carriers in two sizes 500 pounds. Ideal 
or touring, camping. ,Two Watercratt Carriers: Canoes and 
FROM MOTOR light boats; wide rowboats, skiffs, s < Outboard Motor 
arrier accommodates largest rm eters. Se | t cay Ly ng Gene riptive 


FOLDER 
FREE 


VAC-0-GRI 


folder and prices. Specify type desire ugh your 
dealer. Dealers, distributors write. VAC: o- ‘GRIP co. "20623 3-88 
Ave., tatege, Ohio. Canada: Peterborough Canoe 


, Peterborough, 
CARRIERS 


CAR 
TOP 
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210,000 acres of cooperative land, the 
no-trespass signs are down, not by ac- 
cident, but because Connecticut has 
made up its mind to provide shooting 
grounds for the sportsmen who buy 
hunting licenses. 

It isn’t hard to get a striking picture 
of the magnitude of the trespass prob- 
lem in New Jersey. All you have to do 
is drive across the State, in any district 
where the ring-neck pheasant abounds, 
the first day or two of the hunting 
season. 

I crossed the New Jersey border from 
Easton, Pa., in a party headed by L. G. 
McNamara, game technician of the New 
Jersey Board of Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, and including Maj. Nicholas 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, and Seth Gor- 
don, of Harrisburg, president and exec- 
utive secretary, respectively, of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 
Maj. W. Gard Conklin, in charge of 
lands and refuges for the Pennsylvania 
commission. At Hackettstown, we 
picked up Harry Cudney, assistant chief 
game warden of New Jersey. 

It was the morning before Armistice 
Day, and the Jersey pheasant season was 
less than two hours old when we drove 
across the Delaware River. For the 
first couple of hours, we didn’t see many 
hunters. What we did see was one of 
the choicest arrays of no-trespass signs 
ever spread across a countryside to 
ruin a sportsman’s day. 

Then, in mid-morning, we found the 
hunters. They were taking advantage of 
one of New Jersey’s small, public shoot- 
ing-areas, owned by the State and open 
to legal gunning, and they were using it 
at the rate of just about one hunter to 
every acre. 

There were 900 acres on that area, and 
the game warden in charge had checked 
in 204 cars that morning. the hunters 
averaged a little better than four to the 
car, he told us. Between 800 and 900 
men packed onto that 900 acres. The 
no-hunting signs we had passed along 
the road accounted for that terrific con- 
centration, of course. New Jersey 
hunters, barred from large areas of farm 
land, are getting the utmost use out of 
their public shooting-grounds. 

The State has a definite program for 
acquiring those grounds. Of the money 
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Invitation to hunt New Jersey's own land 
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We Save Free Hunting¢ 


(Continued from page 15) 


paid for every hunting license in New 
Jersey, $1 is ear-marked for a special 
fund to buy and develop public hunting- 
areas. 

But it’s land in the farming districts 
that is needed. Wild land is cheap, but 
wild land doesn’t grow pheasants. New 
Jersey pays up to $30 an acre in the 
better farming sections, and doesn’t get 
the cream of the land by any means. As 
a result, New Jersey has to date ac- 
quired only 8,650 acres of public hunting- 
lands. 

In the last four years, New Jersey has 
succeeded in prying open to public hunt- 
ing 129,000 acres of private land, almost 
fifteen times as much as the State has 
been able to buy outright for the benefit 
of its gunning army. Most remarkable 
of all, every square foot of that acreage 
was previously closed by no-hunting 
signs. And the entire program has cost 
neither the State of New Jersey nor the 
sportsmen themselves one cent in leases 
or in fees. 

Farmers willing to come under the 
provisions of the plan make application 
to the commission. They agree to permit 
hunting on their lands by any licensed 
hunter asking permission. They give 
their word that no fee will be charged. 
Under their agreement, they can’t post 
their farms with no-hunting signs, and 
they can refuse a hunter the right to 
enter only when other hunters are on 
the property ahead of him. 


ACH farm operating under this co- 
- operative plan is posted with special 
posters, furnished by the game com- 
mission. The posters warn that hunt- 


ing and fishing are allowed only by prop. 
er registration with the owner of th: 
land, and also warn that willful destruc. 
tion of property means a fine up to $50 
or a prison term up to six months. 

In one vital detail, the New Jersey 
plan differs from that in use in Con. 
necticut. Hunters are not usually given 
a tag or written permit. Verbal permis- 
sion suffices. But, on the other hand 
permission from one farmer is good only 
on his farm, and it is necessary to re- 
new the permit each time a line fence is 
crossed. In that respect, the plan is far 
from ideal from the hunter’s standpoint 

One fifth of the total area of land in 
each cooperative project is supposed t 
be set aside as a game sanctuary. Ther: 
the farmer, as well as the visiting sports- 
man, is forbidden to hunt. 

In actual practice, however, the sanc- 
tuaries amount to little as game refuges 
With the tacit consent of State gam: 
officials, they have been turned almost 
universally into safety zones to prevent 
hunting within 400 to 600 feet of farm 
buildings. Posted with special, red signs 
furnished by the game commission, these 
so-called sanctuaries afford effective 
protection for the farmer, his family, and 
stock, from reckless gunners. 

The State Fish and Game Commission 
doesn’t worry about this development 
The big thing is to provide free hunting 
for the State’s hunters. Other states 
are attempting to open up posted lands 
through a system of moderate fees and 
are meeting with marked success. But 
a discussion of this development must 
wait till next month. 

(To Be Concluded in September) 


Arrows Against Wild Boars 


(Continued from page 27) 


escape on the fourth side. Any way he 
went, one of us would get a close shot. 
We were peering cautiously through 
the brush, anxious to see him before he 
jumped. 

Suddenly I heard a stick crack. Think- 
ing I saw something move, I drew and 
hurriedly loosed an arrow. It struck an 
oak limb and glanced to the right. Like 
a tornado, our quarry sprang into 
action. 

Bounding down the steep mountain 
side in long, deerlike leaps, the black 
boar ripped through the scrub oaks and 
pear cactus, knocking leaves and limbs 
ten feet into the air. He skipped through 
an open space fairly close to Walter, 
but running sidewise to him. In that 
split second, Walt slipped a broadhead 
through the boar’s ham. The tusker 
was checking out, but now, straight in 
line with his retreat, crouched Ken, 
waiting with bow half drawn. 

Without trying to change his course, 
the enraged tusker bore down on Ken 
with bristles standing straight up. 


| TRIED vainly from where I stood to 
get a shot as the boar whisked 
through the brush, but not until he 
broke cover, thirty feet in front of 
Ken, could I shoot. I could see both 
Ken and the boar plainly. I knew that 
the beast could hardly miss him, but 
Ken stood his ground until the hog was 
almost upon him. Like a flash, Ken 
sprang to one side, and, as the boar 


swished through the air on the down- 
hill side, he loosed an arrow that 
caught the porker high up and just in 
front of the hips. 

The old monarch seemed to stiffen in 
midair. When he struck the ground 
with his front feet, he turned a somer- 
sault, and then another, which brought 
him to the edge of a small cliff leading 
to the bottom of the draw. On his third 
somersault, the boar went over the cliff 
skidded, rolled, and finally came to rest 
out of sight, in a small stream of water 
thirty yards below. 

We rushed down as fast as we could 
to where the old boar had stopped 
There he stood, on his front legs, with 
green devils jumping out of his eyes 

Ken’s arrow had cut the boar’s spinal 
cord just forward of the hips, paralyz- 
ing the hind legs, and making it im- 
possible for him to carry home another 
charge. 

However, during the next couple of 
days, Walter and I each got a boar, and 
we had three fierce-looking trophies 
when Jerry again eased his plane down 
on Santa Cruz Island. Three wild boar, 
with long, death-dealing tusks, and 
razor-sharp teeth, and every tusker 
brought down with a bow and arrow. 
It’s a risky business tackling game 4s 
dangerous asthe wild boar without fire- 
arms, but the thrills of such a jaunt as 
ours prove there’s no hunting quite like 
it in all the world of sport. And Jerry, 
who flies a plane, thinks he has fun. 
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IDEAL COMBINATION 





SPEED to your fish- 
yrounds with the 
ECLIPSE Air- 
i Motor! 









FISH under idealcon- 
ns with the silent 


LIPSE ELECTRIC 
























































ITBOARD! 
Electric 
Model 2 . Ste % 
$36.50 COVER THE GROUND AT PERFECT TROLLING OR CASTING SPEED WITH ECLIPSE ELECTRIC ——— 
ee modern-minded fisherman started this speed, covers the water thoroughly without Ryo 
uth Bend vogue! Refusing to choose between the a sound or splash to frighten the quarry. A $71.50 
———* two famous Bendix-built outboard motors, he real idea! Costs very little more than you Battery 
torage bought both the air-cooled and electric! used to pay for one ordinary outboard motor. a. 
eres The instant-starting, powerful Eclipse Air- Ask any Bendix dealer, or write— $64.50 
i i ishi Cc let 
é Cooled takes him to distant fishing grounds. BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION FOR. 
Arrived, he turns on the silent Electric Pay PORES Saute Saat 
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Bite, Bui— 


(Continued from page 43) 


in their eyes, and the eyes glow red, and 
1 stab at them. I tried it, missed, and 
kept trying. It did no good. 

The thing was too complicated, I de- 
cided. If I stabbed carefully, the frog 
was gone. If I stabbed too hard, I ran 
the risk of joining the snakes, spiders, 
ind alligators under the boat. And, ei- 
ther way I stabbed, the gig pole was dif- 
ficult to handle. It is a clumsy, murder- 
us-looking weapon, the gig end consist- 
ing of four or more large fishhooks, 
raightened and taped to the long bam- 
oo-shaft. 

I stabbed and stabbed that pole, then 
up. 

I guess I’m too slow,” I said to Jeckie, 
ho had poled out to watch my clumsy 
fforts. 

Watch me,” he invited. 

Without effort, he caught frogs, one 
ifter another, and dropped them into the 
irlap bag which squirmed at his bare 
feet. He kept this up until the mosqui- 
oes were too much for us. Soon we be- 

n poling homeword, single file, the way 
ve had come. 

It seemed a long way, 


ave 


9 


TQ ~~ or 


because I was 


tired, and I had been bitten by many 
squitoes, and I had not gigged any 
ogs. “I’m a rotten frog hunter,” I 


thought glumly, and it was no consola- 
nm to me that Tom and his two com- 
nions were poling home boatloads 
lich, when skinned and cleaned, with 
erything removed but the backbone 
1 hind legs, would keep them in gro- 
ries for a week. I did not want grocer- 

but did want a frog, even if it were 
y a small one. 


AND then I saw some eyes, and gave a 
final stab at them with the gig pole. 
\nd unhappily, I scored a bullseye. 
unhappily. I decided that during 
three weeks I spent in the hospital 
th plenty of time to think. Jeckie 
came out, and sat beside my bed. He 
d me that all eyes glowing in the 
erglades are not frogs’ eyes. 
I answered. 


1es, 


That’s what I found out,” 





'GUST, 1937 


“You should have shook it off when 
you gigged it,” he said. 

I said, “I did, Jeckie, but I shook it 
into the boat.” 

“You should have jumped,” said 
Jeckie. 


I knew that, but I had been too scared 
to jump. I had been too scared even to 
move, for fear I would tip the boat over. 

“Anyway,” said Jeckie cheerfully, “it 
was the biggest moccasin I ever did see, 
and I have nailed the skin of it to a 
board, and I'll give it to you for a pres- 
ent when you get out of here.” 

Then a new thought struck him. “If I 
bring you some frogs’ legs tomorrow, 
will they cook them for you in this 
place?” 

“Jeckie,” I lied cheerfully, “they’d put 
you in jail if they ever caught you 
around a hospital with frogs’ legs. They 
are likely to sort of upset some of the 
patients.” 


Divert River for Refuge 


A RIVER is being diverted from its 


course in South Dakota to 
nish water for a federal wildfowl 
refuge, and also provide a 
site for residents of the area. The 
are those of the Little White River, and 
the refuge the Lacreek Migratory Wa- 
terfowl Refuge in Bennett County. The 
work is being financed by a $20,000 al- 
lotment from Emergency Relief ap- 
propriations, 

The South Dakota Game and 
Department set aside $3,850 for pur- 
chasing easements to lands to be flooded, 
and local citizens raised $1,500 to speed 
up these land purchases. A river dam, 
outside the Lacreek Refuge, will di- 
vert water to the refuge. The reservoir 
outside the refuge will provide a camp- 
ing, swimming, and fishing area. A 
beach for swimmers, picnic grounds, 
stocking of the reservoir with fish, an 
area for hunting, and upland improve- | 
ments for wildlife are planned for saad 
recreation spot. 


fur- | 


recreation | 
waters | 
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Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. Cov- 
ers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’—rig- 
ging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 


netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.’’ Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling 
plugs, pork, spoons, and live bait. The most like- 
ly angling strategies are outlined for shallows, 
weed beds and deep water, for rapid ound for 
sluggish streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., ion York, 


N.Y. 





BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD’S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
= BOAT! 


coe 





Build this light, tough, da- 

rable, seaworthy, portable Out- 

board Ki- Yak! Takeitany whereby 

handorcar. Safe, leakproof, trouble-free, 
— More speed per horsepower, mu remiles per gallon 
Mead’ Mead perfected alaminum-ribbed, cut-to-fit 
ead's Fe Construction Kit guarantees successful assembly, 
New quickly, easily, economically. Rush dime for details! 
OK-2 MEA G jLipers, 15S. Market, Dept. O-87, Cuicaco 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Stee ng, we atertight rugged, lightwe ight boats that you _can carry in 
your running board, or on your shoulder. Simple to set 
few ‘minutes Complete line -canoes, square 
, ard motors. Both « cany as and plywood mode fa. , oo 
kete wor for 45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
» Miamisburg, Ohio, 


a ete rborough ¢ fanoe C oO. 


PENN YAN BOATS 


44 models. Composite or All- Wood 
7 to 24 feet. $30.00 up. Meet all require 
ments of use or price. Many models ex- 
clusively for Sportsmen. Always ready 
to use. No soaking or caulking. Get the 
benefit of Penn Yan's unequalled man- 
ufacturing facilities. 


PENN YAN BOATS 
lacorporeced 


12th ST. PENN YAN, N. ¥. 


with: tt in a 


Yi, e 4 cst, Ont. 


Canadia 
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36 Page 
CATALOG 
FREE 














HOW TO REPAIR 
YOUR CANOE 

Here's how to make emergency 
canoe repairs quick, easy, perme- 
nent: (1) clean the surface; (2) using 
waxed cord, draw tear together with 
baseball stitch; (3) revel a patch of Rs! 
canves, and epply with JEFFERY’S SPECIAL MARINE Saag 
CANOE GLUE. Forms with canvas « sheathing tough 
as leather. Takes « fine finish. Resists wear. Used by canoeists for 
75 years. Ask your dealer. 

Write for folder: “Recanvassing a Canoe." 


LW. Ferdinand & Co. Inc. 


599 Albany Street Boston .Mass. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 


~ Electric Outboard Motor 


from old auto generator. We show you how. Light- 
eight—Clean-—Silent. Variable speed from stand 
till to maximum makes it ideal for trolling or 
casting. Operates 8 to 12 hours on 6 volt bat 
tery. Many other important features. Dime 
brings 








complete plans and catalogue. 
LEJAY MFG. CO. 
593 LeJay Bidg., 
Chicago, II. 





Big Game Hunting 


Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 
96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25c. Write Dept. 87. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Wing Shooting 


It is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, 
pattern and penetration, and another to figure 
the lead on fast-flying bird. Askins knows the 
game from both angles but he has written his 
book from the standpoint of the ordinary 
hunter in the uplands and on the shore. If 
“holding ahead,” judging distance and figur- 
ing direction are problems about which an 
expert can tell you something, you will find 
all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.” 88 pages and cov- 
er. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 87. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Deer for Smart Hunters 


(Continued from 


clumsiness cost you a shot at your buck. 

In this semiopen pinon and cedar-clad 
canyon country of the West, young bucks 
can nearly always be counted on to run 
down off the ridge on which you have 
jumped them, and to go scooting up the 
opposite one. If you are a fast, cool shot, 
getting them is not particularly difficult. 

But the old boys, the ones with the 
massive antlers and wide spreads, are 
far more intelligent, and can fool the 
best of hunters. Often they will go down 
off a point, affording you a brief glimpse, 
but, instead of going clear off the ridge 
and through the open to another one, 
they will run around the point in the 
timber, and get back of you. 

I remember, however, one smart, hard- 
boiled old buck I turned the tables on. 
I had seen him twice in three days, and 
his big tracks were all over a rough sec- 
tion of canyon country. Both times he 
had got away by running around the 
point, and getting back of me. The 
third day, I decided I'd get him or break 
a leg in the attempt. I was certain he 
hadn't left that section as I had not shot 
at him, and he had never seemed very 
frightened. Late the third afternoon, 
just as I worked up to a point about 300 
feet above the surrounding country, I 
heard the scrape of dry-oak brush, and 
saw magnificent antlers going down to 
the left. Instead of trying to follow, I 
ran swiftly to the right, went down the 
ridge, and waited. Presently I heard the 
thump, thump, thump, of his trotting 
feet, and he came in sight fifty yards 
away. His great, antlered head was 
thrown back, his powerful muscles were 
rippling under his sleek hide. At twenty 
yards, I raised my rifle, and he saw me 
for the first time. 

He was a great buck—old, and wise, 
and very fat. The lower part of his mas- 
sive, irregular antlers were heavily 
warted, and his teeth were bad. 





EADS of draws and canyons are good 

places to look for bucks in the mid- 
dle of the day. Warm air always rises, 
letting the deer smell anything coming 
up the canyon toward them. When 
frightened, the deer can slip over the top 
and away. They should therefore, al- 
ways be approached from above. Many 
a time I have started to climb up through 
a canyon only to see a deer go out ahead 
of me. So work the ridges and the heads 
of draws. 

Young bucks, and even old ones, that 
have never been hunted hard have a ten- 
dency to move out when they are first 
aware of your presence. In this way, 
many have fallen by bullets at long 
range. But the old, wise ones will often 
lie tight as long as they think they are 
not seen. A few years ago, I was hunt- 
ing on horseback with a party in north- 
ern Arizona when we approached the 
thickly timbered head of a canyon. It 
looked “deery,” so we stopped. 

Presently a little two-pointer came 
dashing out. One of the members of the 
party dropped him. Then another young 
buck, a small, three-pointer, came out at 
a dead run, and went down across the 
canyon. Well, no one could miss this one. 

We dressed out the first buck, hung 
him in a pifion, and went over to the 
second, leaving our horses and our rifles 
across the canyon. Presently, I hap- 
pened to glance down the canyon, and 
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saw two enormous bucks sneaking alon; 
through the cedars. In a fraction of a 
second, they were out of sight, but thei) 
tracks in the bottom of the canyon told 
the story. While we’d been shooting the 
two little bucks, these big ones had 
stayed hidden in their cedars, but, whe: 
we turned our attention to the dressing 
they had sneaked past us, and escaped 
Smart? Yes! 

In northern Arizona, ninety percent of 
the bucks have their horns free of velvet 
by mid-October, when the season opens 
and they are just starting to run afte: 
the does a month later, when the season 
closes. On the deserts of southern Ari- 
zona and Sonora, however, the majority 
of antlers are not free from velvet until! 
the first week in November, and the bulk 
of the mating is done after the first of 
the year. Antlers sometimes are not shed 
until April 1, but the deer ought to be 
taken in the fall while they are still fat, 
and before their necks swell, and their 
flesh becomes rank. 

In severe cold and deep snows, the 
hunter has his best chance after the first 
hard storm, for the bucks then are con- 
centrated on the winter range, and, 
hence, easier to find. Just after a good 
storm has chased the wary bucks off the 
mountain tops, the cedar breaks of the 
Kaibab plateau are a head-hunter’s 
dream. Hunting there after a storm in 
the fall of 1932, I saw fifteen bucks with 
excellent heads, and perhaps twenty-five 
with ordinary ones. 


HERE the country is not too rough 

and water is available, most Western 
hunters like to go after mule deer on 
horseback. When they do, they favor the 
rough semiopen country filled with 
draws and canyons. Horseback hunters 
can cover much more territory than they 
could afoot, and they always have trans- 
portation for their bucks. Yet they can- 
not cover likely looking spots so thor- 
oughly or shoot so quickly. 

Yet for all their intelligence, mule deer 
do have holes in their defense. Other- 
wise they could not be taken. For one 
thing, except in places where they are 
hunted hard, they are lazy. Often, even 
after their wonderful ears warn them 
that some one is approaching, they ap- 
parently hope he will pass without see- 
ing them. I have watched big bucks, 
which have seen hunters, wait till their 
noses confirmed the danger. Perhaps 
their most serious lack—which is for- 
tunate for the hunter —is the fact that 
they seldom look above them, and do not 
smell things at a higher level. Like big- 
horn sheep, they often become confused 
when shot at from above, and mill about, 
seemingly unable to locate the danger 
Many of them, especially the young 
bucks, will stop for one last look just 
before going over a ridge to safety. 

The much-sought old fellows seem to 
lack this curiosity, but hundreds of 
youngsters have lost their lives this way 
Then, too, in regions where they can be 
shot during the rutting season, a noise 
often attracts rather than repels them 

A few years ago, a hunter near Tiburon 
Island on the Sonora coast during the 
rutting season, saw a doe running 
through the paloverde and ironwood for- 
est below him. He sat down and waited 
Presently a big buck came trotting along 
after her. (Continued on page 59 
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Deer for Smart Hunters 


Continued from page 58) 

killed it. Another came, and he killed 
Both were big fellows, with fine 

ids, and, as he went down to dress 

em out, a little three-pointer, half- 


zed by the scent of that same doe, al- | 


st ran over him. 

As mule deer are usually shot at rather 
g range, I think the sportsman who 
nts them should use a rifle that shoots 
medium-weight bullet at fairly high 
locity. The .30/30, long time a favorite 
| over the West, lacks punch at ranges 
reater than 150 yards, and most of the 
West’s real deer hunters are turning to 
he .30/06 with the 150 and 180-grain bul- 
lets. The .270 Winchester is, perhaps, a 
hade better than the .30/06 on mule 
deer, and many of the Southwest’s best 
game shots use the 7 mm. Mauser. Every 
ne who has tried the .257 Roberts on 

mule deer seems to like it. 

But, of all cartridges for Western hunt- 
ing, it seems to me that the new .348 Win- 
chester is destined to be one of the most 
popular and most effective. What's 
more, the action of the rifle made to 
shoot it is lightning fast, is flat and easy 
to carry in a boot under the leg, and 
Westerners are fond of the lever-action 
anyway. The .348 should come into its 
own, particularly in country that is thick 
with brush. 

If the mule-deer hunter is also a head 

| hunter, out after trophies, he ought, by 
ill means, to carry either a good pair of 
binoculars or have a telescope sight on 
his rifle. With a 2% ’scope, such as the 
one on my Springfield, I can choose 
heads and tell big bucks from little ones, 
even at long range. 

I’ve been hunting mule deer for al- 
most twenty years, and I hope I can 
hunt them for thirty more. The more I 
see of them the more I admire their 
grace and beauty, their intelligence, and 
their astonishing ability tosurvive. Some 
day, before I get too old to see my sights 
r climb a hill, I want to get that one 
buck in a thousand—the huge fellow 
with twenty points to a side and a fab- 
ulous forty-five-inch spread! 


Vanishing Bighorn 
HE bighorn is generally on the de- 
T crease throughout the United States, 
according to a statement issued by 
the Department of the Interior. Biolo- 
gists of the National Park Service are 
now studying causes in the hope that 
the condition may be remedied. 

The buffalo found safety in Yellow- 
stone Park, and under protection was 
saved from extermination. The trum- 
peter swan, a vanishing species, seems to 
have found a congenial sanctuary in that 
ame park, and is now breeding there in 
1 way to give some hope for its future. 
It remains to be seen whether the moun- 
tain sheep can be _ saved _ similarly 
through our national parks. 

At present the bighorn population of 
the Yellowstone Park is stationary. In 
Glacier and Rocky Mountain national 
parks, the sheep are on the decrease. A 
survey, made by the park service in the 
fall of 1935, shows that barely half a 
dozen bighorns now remain in the Se- 
quoia National Park. In the Death Val- 
ley National Monument, poachers have 
made serious inroads on the mountain 
heep. As the national parks serve to 
stock surrounding areas with surplus 
game animals, it is hoped that the big- 
horn, one of the most picturesque of our 

| native animals, may be saved. 
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HE first half pipeful of any to- 
bacco is a matter of taste. It’s 
there’s bite, burn, and bitterness 
toward refilling time — you’re taking 
needless punishment. The slow-burn- 
ing smoothness of rich, mellow Briggs 
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the second half that tests quality. If 


for Rich, Cool Mellowness 


lasts down to the last puff, with no 
harshness—no bite. Three reasons are 
—a blend of selected, sun-ripened to- 
baccos—aged for four full years in wood 
—and a package that keeps Briggs 
factory-fresh. Try Briggs — and try it 
today! At your favorite tobacconist. 
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Let’s MEASURE Those 


By Dr. OREN V. SHAW 


HENEVER two or more hunt- 

ers, or even would-be hunters, 

get together, tall stories are 

inevitable. And, with each tell- 
ing, they get taller. When these fables 
concern the ranges at which game can 
be killed, it is not surprising that in- 
experienced hunters in the group get 
wholly inaccurate ideas about the range 
of hunting rifles. 

With a large number of green hunters 
entering the woods each fall in quest of 
deer, elk, moose and bear, and leaving a 
lot of crippled game behind when they 
go home, the duty of experienced hunt- 
ers should be to tell the truth about 
how far away the animal was when it 
was hit. But apparently this duty isn’t 
recognized, for, under the spell of the 
highly colored camp-fire accounts, large 
numbers of tyros sally forth each fall 
with the idea firmly fixed in their mind 
that their rifles will crack down on the 
bucks up to at least 1,000 yd. and 
maybe a little farther, with luck. Any- 
way, doesn’t the U. S. Springfield Rifle 
Manual say that, with 45 degrees of 
elevation, the .30/06 will reach out to 
4,876 yd.? 

My own experience includes several 
big game hunts. I have read every 
article and book I could get on big game 
hunting. I’ve done some shooting, both 
from the standpoint of killing game 
and from the viewpoint of the amateur 
ballistician. I’ve read and reread every- 
thing that has come my way on rifle 
ballistics, trajectories, loads, and cali- 
bers. And I’ve heard some strange 
ideas expressed. 

I once listened to a _ sporting-goods 
dealer pleading with a customer to buy 
a .32 Special carbine, instead of a .30/30. 
Both guns were of the same price and 
the dealer had plenty of each. The cus- 
tomer lived in the Rockies and wished 
a rifle for deer, and he thought he 
wanted a .30/30 until he was talked out 
of it. Timidly I asked the dealer why 
he talked down the .30/30. 


“Well,” he replied, “a .32 is bigger 
than a .30, ain’t it? So it’s a better 
killer.” Happily not many dealers are 
like that. 

There are hunters, especially those 


who have been at it a long time, who 
have no use for so-called paper ballistics. 
Just the same, ballistics is the only ac- 
curate, fair method of comparing the 
possibilities of rifles. How, then, can 
anyone tell offhand what difference, if 
any, there is between the .32 Special and 
the .30/30? 

A friend of mine, who has killed 
about a dozen bucks, grew enthusiastic 
about the 150-grain, .30/30 high-speed 
cartridge, which, admittedly is quite a 
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The tyro listens to the highly colored tales hunters tell about the ranges at which 
they shot their bucks, and the next year he sallies forth expecting his rifle to drop 
his deer at any distance up to 1,000 yards, and usually leaves a cripple in the woods 


good load for certain purposes. My 
friend is nationally respected in his 
profession, so his views are certainly 
not those of a crack-pot. Yet I’ve heard 
him say, “I certainly won't carry around 
that big .30/40 cannon any more. This 
new 150-grain, high-speed load will hit 
15 in. higher at 100 yd. than the old 
170-grain load will with the same sight 
setting.” 

Well, let’s see what the Western bal- 
listics tables say. They are rather re- 
liable, I find. Although the tables I 
have at hand are dated March, 1934, 
these things don’t change much from 
month to month. They show a difference 
between the 150 and 170-grain loads of 
15 in. at 100 yd., .13 in. at 200 yd., and 
2.02 in. at 300 yd. These are midrange- 
trajectory figures. What my friend had 
done was to install a new, tang peep- 
sight (excellent idea) on his  .30/30 
carbine, and go out to sight it in. He 
started shooting at a rock which he 
figured was about 100 yd. away, and, 
after about 10 shots, reached his con- 
clusion. He had to hit his buck six 
times last fall before it stopped, and it 
wasn’t a bad average for him. 

If you haven't the time and necessary 
knowledge and interest to learn how 
your rifle shoots, and where and why, 
what the different loads are and what 
they do, then, for the sake of the rest 
of us hunters, stay out of the woods, and 
more of us will return safely. 

Two men of my acquantance, both of 


whom have hunted a lot, were sitting on 
a ridge, watching an open space across 
the valley. A buck appeared in the 
opening. One man aimed for the buck’'s 
neck with his .30/06, and fired. The 
animal staggered and started to run. 
A second shot was fired, and the buck 
lay down, and stayed down. That buck, 
it was said, was 550 yd. away, and both 
shots were aimed for the buck’s neck, 
and hit it. That is pretty fair shooting. 

I don’t know exactly what the trajec- 
tory height of the load in question is at 
550 yd., probably something more than 
2 ft., but I am not much interested be- 
cause, for me, that is too far away to 
shoot at game. I wasn’t there, but a 
friend of mine was, and he says that 
those 550 yd. were probably 200, and 
maybe only 175. Still, the greenhorn, 
and even not so green, friends of that 
hunter will immediately start to tune 
up their rifles to do some 500 to 600-yd. 
shooting. And they will likely get some- 
body’s cattle or somebody’s husband be- 
fore they get through. 

Another acquaintance of mine is 4 
real long-range shooter. He killed a 
buck at 625 yd. with a .25/20 high-speed 
load, using an 86-grain bullet. Now, isn't 
that something? In the first place, it 
should be illegal to hunt mule deer with 
a .25/20 using any kind of speed load. 
The trajectory of this cartridge is such 
that this chap had to aim at a point 
more than 6 ft. above the animal at 625 
yd. This lad is one to whom I would 
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like to recommend some target shoot- 

g. I haven’t had the opportunity to 
talk to anyone who saw this shot, and I 
lidn’t see it, so I can’t say much. But, 

emember, some of us have seen some 
retty fair shooters in action, so please 
a little careful when you begin to 
pin yarns. 

Not long ago, I heard about a hunter 
who saw a herd of elk running through 
the timber at what he said was 500 yd. 
He selected a fine bull, and chose a 
clearing which lay ahead of the herd, 
then adjusted his sights for 700 yd. 
When the bull got into the clearing, he 
queezed the trigger and the mighty bull 
crashed, dead. He says the bullet was 

30/30, and struck the elk in the neck. 
It really is alarming how many times 
inimals have been struck in the neck— 
I killed mine last fall with a neck shot 
it 35 paces.) The rifles used were 
Krags, which they should have been 
for elk. If that bull was really running, 
he had to be led by about 40 ft., which 
is too simple for words when the 
animal is in the brush, and you have a 
clearing picked out ahead. And 700 yd. 
is getting pretty close to a half mile. 
That was a shot! A lot of us would like 
to have paced it. 

One of my hunting companions killed 
a buck last fall at 200 paces. The 
ground was level and there was no ob- 
scuring trees or brush, and the buck was 
standing perfectly still. The hunter used 
a .30/06 150-grain bronze-point load. He 
hit that buck in the middle of the chest, 
broadside, and the buck fell 30 ft. from 
where it was when hit. I was there, and 
[I paced off the 200 paces. And, what’s 
more, we all thought it was a fine shot, 
and plenty long enough for the average 
hunter to feel proud of it. 


MONTH or so later, a man I know 

told us the hunter should have hit 
the buck in the neck at 200 yd. Well, a 
bet was arranged whereby this man, who 
had killed quite a number of deer, was 
to use his gun in any manner he chose, 
and shoot at a target the size of a deer’s 
neck at 200 yd., and shoot a full box of 
shells. He had a .30/30 carbine. 

While the arrangements were being 
made, he said, “Why 200 yd. aren’t far 

just over there to the front of that 
store.” We paced the distance to the 
store, and it was 98 paces. We kept on 
up the street until we had walked 200 
paces, and the neck shooter wanted to 
wriggle out of his bet. We let him back 
out, because we had gained our point, 
namely, that any distance greater than 
200 ft. is likely to be called 200 yd. 

Lack of knowledge of grouping and 
poor distance estimating combine to 
well the number of cripples left in the 
woods. Last fall, a hunter, armed with 
i .30/30 carbine, set out after deer. He 
had been born on a Rocky Mountain 

inch, and lived there till he was grown. 
\nd he’d killed many deer. Last fall he 
mote his buck in the right shoulder, 
ind it fell, and lay still. The hunter 
moked a cigarette. When he ap- 
proached the buck, it leaped up and 
way. The hunter followed a plain blood 
trail for 400 yd., where it vanished. Two 
men looked in vain for this buck for a 
alf day. 

The next buck was knocked over un- 
ler similar circumstances, except that 
t was about 160 yd. away, and was al- 
»wed to lie for 30 minutes before being 
.ipproached. Yet this animal, too, got 
iway. The hunter was a good shot, but 
had not been in the woods for about 12 
ears before this hunt. What does his 
xperience show us? 

I have always contended that many 
hunters carry (Continued on page 63) 
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It's the only sport watch that gives you 


TIME FROM THE STARS 


And this smart new Elgin for sportsmen is 
offered at a price remarkably modest. 
The real outdoor man’s watch. Even-tem- 
pered, dependable, game. Always ready to 
stand up to hard work and rough weather 
without complaining. Has extra- he: avy plates, 

extra-large jewels, and a 45 hour mainspring. 
Star timed for accuracy. Requires only the 
same care as you give your other fine sport- 
ing equipment. See your quality jeweler now. 
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15 jewels, un- 
breakable crys- 
tal, luminous 
index dial. No. 
1804, non-magnetic 
Veritas metal case, 
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gold filled, with leath- 
er thong, $32.50 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 45) 


er screw increasing spring tension, 
merely to let shooter change weight of 
pull. 


Humor. The use of a screw to aid the 
factory assembly in getting the right 
sear engagement and eliminate a lot of 
hand work was recommended to Rem- 
ington by the famous Red Elliott, of 
Ramona, Cal., when we went over the 
rifle in 1935. 

But the idea was turned down by 
Remington, and appears now in the 
Model 52. Great minds do run down the 
same alley. 

Minor detail but adding to shooter 
comfort and making it easier to slum- 
ber on the firing point: a molded knuckle 
or thrust block at the base of the ad- 
justable front swivel, against which the 
knuckle of the forefinger of left hand 
bears in holding the rifle prone. 

Old Winchester idea, putting the swiv- 
el down on the barrel, around the cor- 
ner of the heavy forestock, so the sling 
pinched down on the shooter’s hand, 
and tended to put it to sleep while the 
rest of the shooter stayed plenty awake. 

Swivel distance adjustable, as on the 
Remington Model 37. Used also on the 
Winchester Model 70 target rifles. 

Other notable changes in the new five- 
two. 

New safety on new principle. Does not 
cam the firing pin back off the sear, 
always a bit risky lest it drop through 
when safety is suddenly removed. Cam- 
ming always adds to the force necessary 
to work safety. New safety locks sear 
into firing pin, locks the bolt lever, which 
is always most desirable in a rifle which 
may be used for hunting or other field 
use. 

The old 52 always handled gas badly, 
that is, it let it right through to your 
face in case of a burst shell or a cut 
through with the firing pin. I have seen 
many a lad with a blackened face from 
such burst, or a watery and blurred eye 
for some hours. The new rifle presuma- 
bly avoids that error. And, if it does 
not, boys, I sure got some ammunition 
that will find it out! 

Bolt lever is changed in shape and lo- 
cation. 

Bolt cams shut, cams open. This lit- 
tle cam business was evidently Greek to 
the Remington boys, as first they claimed 
they had it, and later said it was not 
necessary, which, added up, figures out 
that they had something that was not 
necessary! 

I believe the later and reformed ver- 
sion of the Model 37 will have this fea- 
ture. 

Cam, in case you don’t dabble in bolt 
design, means merely that, by means of 
bevel surfaces on bolt and receiver, the 
leverage of the bolt lever, in turning the 
bolt, extracts the empty case or seats a 
loaded cartridge without any direct pull 
or push of the bolt. It also means that 
the same bevel-surface cut in the bolt, 
operating against corresponding surface 
in firing pin, cocks it as the bolt is 
opened a la Mauser, and not a la Model 
1917, which does not make use of this 
selb-spanner principle, as Mauser calls 
it. 

The use of this simple mechanical 
principle is one of the cardinal virtues 
of a bolt action. Its absence is ample 
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proof that the de- 
signer of a new 
gun knows little 
about bolt actions. 

Practically, it 
permits smooth, easy closing of the bolt, 
including forcing a tight bullet into 
close-fitting leed, and driving extractors 
over the shell rim. It permits smooth 
extraction of dry, and sometimes stick- 
ing cases, and permits easy compression 
of main spring without apparent effort. 
See the Winchester Model 70 for the 
most nearly ideal form of bolt cam- 
cocking operation, then compare with 
other rifles of bolt sort. 

Bolt lever keeps out of the sight line, 
also one of the elementary requirements 
of a .22 bolt-action rifle. By keeping it 
at the right angle to the bolt cylinder 
and of the right shape, and avoiding that 
silly idea of a full ninety degree rotation 
because you need this on a high-power 
rifle with its large lugs, you keep the 
lever entirely out of the line of sight, 
and you do not pass it through the mid- 
dle of the receiver, which makes ordi- 
nary receiver sights impossible. Also, it 
does not strike the lowest-mounted tele- 
scope tube. 

See Model 1917, Model 70 Winchester, 
the Model 69 Winchester, the 57 and the 
52, nearly right, and the Savage Model 
23 bolt guns, for instances of right ar- 
rangement of bolt lever. 

Never mind the wrong ones; the boys 
are a bit touchy over some of these 
blunders. But I know of one target 
rifle with this blunder wherein you have 
to remove the rear sight, or the rear 
sight disk, or crank it up more than 150 
yards elevation before you can take out 
the bolt for cleaning, an utterly unnec- 
essary bit of stupid design. 

Winchester has put two different types 
of stock on this Five-Two rifle, plus two 
weights of barrel. The chap who is not 
so sure of his strength or who may want 
the rifle for all-round use, including the 
field, will take the lighter barrel and the 
ordinary Target stock. 

The other stock is a modification of 


the ones used on the Model 54 Target: 


rifles, and the Model 70 rifles of the same 
class, and is a compromise. Very high 
comb, just enough to permit use of me- 
tallic sight, wide forestock, very close 
pistol grip. 


The standard grade of the new Model 52, a fine 
medium-weight rifle for the non-crank shooter 


In firing the rifle, the knuckle 
of the left forefinger is pressed 
comfortably against thrust block 







Winchester refuses to go in for the 
Remington Model 37 idea of a rifle 
stocked just right for ’scope use, then 
fitted with a line of metallic sights 
right up in the ’scope center line, with 
the metallics removable for 'scope use. 

As the target type of ‘scope is three 
quarters of an inch from lower side of 
tube to barrel, and around an inch and a 
quarter from top of barrel to line of the 
lenses, this, of course, requires higher 
metallic sights to give the same stock 
feeling. In fact, height is needed to 
permit of using metallics at all, as the 
face could not be got down low enough 
to use metallics of standard height. 

I prefer the Remington idea. There is 
no way to make one stock that will be 
comfortable with both metallic sights 
in the ordinary position, and a telescope 
sight of target class. 

Receiver on the heavy-barrel model is 
fastened by screws at front and rear 
like a military rifle. No longer can shoot- 
ers put in a rear tang-screw, as some 
chaps did, and then pull the back end 
of the weak receiver out of line, and 
change the rifle head space. 

Heavy barrel is full-floating. I don’t 
know why it should float. My own ver- 
sion, merely copying that of expert bar- 
rel makers, is a barrel lying firmly in 
the stock, but not subject to any pulls 
from band, or swivels, or to any change 
in stock fit by high tension of the sling 
pull on a light, springy forestock. Stocks 
should be, as is the new Five-Two, ther- 
oughly waterproof. 

The non-crank shooter wanting a fine, 
medium-weight target rifle will go in 
for the light barrel, standard stock. 
Only the hard-boiled competition nut 
will take the heavy barrel with the 
Marksman stock. 

And, contrary to popular opinion, there 
is no inherent difference in absolute ac- 
curacy between a fairly light and a 
heavy barrel, such as obtainable on these 
rifles, not when both are made with the 
same accuracy of workmanship and 
close tolerances. The light barrel is 
harder to shoot accurately because it is 
more sensitive to changes in sling pull, 
if such rifle is arranged that way, be- 
cause it cools off more quickly between 
matches. 

More later when the inquisition has 
completed its (Continued on page 82 
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Lets MEASURE Those Long Shots 


(Continued from page 61) 


rifles that are inadequate to kill what 
they shoot at. The hunter I’ve been writ- 
ing about had lived on a ranch. For 
ears, he could step out in the back yard 
ind shoot his buck, probably at a range 
no longer than 75 ft., but, in the woods 
ifter a long layoff, he found himself 
hooting at 100 to 150 yd. Had he followed 
the advice of friends and used a .30/40, 
30/06, or some similar caliber, he would 
have got his first buck. These heavier 
loads have enough excess power to off- 
set reasonable variations in the point of 
impact. 

The .25/35, the .30/30, and the .32 Spe- 
cial probably have killed more deer than 
all other rifles put together, but most of 
that killing was done when game had to 
be approached twice as close as it is to- 
day, and when half as many shots again 
were to be had. 

The deer I’ve been talking about is 
the Rocky Mountain mule deer, an ani- 
mal weighing from 150 to 350 lb. If 
weight means anything, it will take a 
lot more killing than the Eastern and 
Southern white-tails, and it has to be 
killed at greater ranges. Most deer are 
killed at less than 100 yd., but most of 
the shots taken at deer are at much 
longer distances. 

The old-timer laughs at paper ballis- 
tics, but these tables give us some facts 
we can’t laugh off. The .30/30 170-grain 
soft-point load, gives 1,825 lb. of energy 
at the muzzle and 1,410 lb. at 100 yd., ac- 
cording to the tables. Compare this 
with the .30/40, 180-grain load, with 
2,500 lb. at the muzzle and 2,033 lb. at 
100 yd. Laugh, if you wish, but in the 
woods the .30/40 has just that superiori- 


SHOTGUN 


Poly Choke Barrels 


Question: I plan to buy an automatic shot- 
gun equipped with Poly Choke. What would be 
the better bore, modified choke, or cylinder- 

red barrel? —F. M. P., South Dakota. 


If you are going to put a Poly 
Choke on your automatic, it would make no 
lifference about the bore or choke. The end, 
ontaining the choke, is cut off when the Poly 
Choke is put on. This is always done, so that 
the original choke doesn’t interfere with the 
action of the Poly Choke.—C. A. 


Range for Rabbits 


Question: Will a .410 gauge shotgun, using 
2\%-in. shells, kill cottontail rabbits at 25 to 30 
?—G. D., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer: 


Answer: I have always regarded 25 yd. as 
about the sure killing limit of % oz. of shot. 
The English use % oz., which is a better load. 
If you could have your gun rechambered for 
the 34-oz. load, you would gain 10 yd.—C. A. 


Gun for Trap and Field 


Would a Browning over-and-under 

hotgun do for both traps and in the field? 

What boring should I get? I have a Model 17, 

Remington 20 gauge pump, but I can’t seem 
shoot blue rocks with it.—S. J., 


Question: 


Answer: A Browning over-and-under is one 
f the best guns you could buy. Get the stand- 
rd gun weighing about 7% Ib., with the under 
irrel quarter-choked or 55 percent; the upper 
irrel three-quarter choked or 65 percent. Use 
1e upper barrel at the traps, the under barrel 
first in the field. I shot the Model 17 Rem- 
ngton last season on quail. It is one of the 
est quail guns that I know. Probably doesn’t 
oot close enough for trapshooting.—C. A. 
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ty over the .30/30. The same goes for 
the .30/06, .270, 7 mm., and some more. 
Of course, we ought to hit game in vital 


spots, but we duffers are human; we 
shoot too fast and too far, and, as a re- 
sult, we miss. 

So, in the name of common sense, let’s 


carry a rifle which will put down our 
game to stay, even though we hit several 
inches away from where we aim. And 
let’s not hang our heads if we get our 
buck at a measly 200 yd. It may make 
us feel a bit unnecessary when we hear 
the other lads boasting about slapping 
their’s down at anywhere from 300 to 
1,000 yd. But, at least, we'll have our 
buck. It won’t be roaming, wounded, 
through the woods to fall prey to some 
predator. 


Delta Waterfowl Refuge 


MILLION migratory birds are ex- 
A pected to winter eventually in the 

Delta Migratory Waterfowl Ref- 
uge in Plaquemines Parish, La., accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. The refuge is almost inaccessible, 
and has furnished many interested per- 
sons a splendid opportunity to observe 
many species of birds in unspoiled, nat- 
ural marshes. 

The bureau has developed and im- 
proved the refuge through a WPA grant. 
The refuge, on the east side of the major 
channel of the Mississippi River and on 
the delta proper, is one of the nation’s 
outstanding waterfowl wintering areas. 
It was established by executive order in 
November, 1935, and ultimately will con- 
tain more than 45,000 acres. 


PROBLEMS 


Rifle Powder in Shot Shell 


Question: Would it be possible to reload 
shotgun shells with powder taken from the '06 
government rifle cartridges, loaded during 1918? 
—W. M., Kan. 


Answer: In all probability, you couldn't 
make the rifle powder work in a shotgun. It 
would squib on you.—C. A. 


Pulls Wrong Trigger 

Question: Recently I purchased a 16 gauge 
Ithaca double, and am having trouble with pull- 
ing the rear trigger first. My last gun was bored 
with the left barrel open, and the new gun is 
the other way round. I had this trouble once be- 
fore, but supposed that I could overcome it this 
time. Now, with the bird season past, I am 
still unable to pull that front trigger first. I 
realize a single trigger would correct my trou- 
ble, but I would like to retain the double if pos- 
sible. I would appreciate it if you could tell me 
the correct way to end this trouble—T. C. W., 
New York. 


Answer: I just won’t have a gun which 
shoots or should shoot the right barrel first. 
Most men have learned to shoot the right barrel 
first by not putting a finger to the trigger until 
the gun is up. Shooting the left barrel first, I 
place my pulling finger between the triggers as 
the gun starts to come up. So do you, I guess. 
It is all a nuisance, however, and the left barrel 
is the one that ought to be pulled first. If you 
cannot get accustomed to the change, you will 
have to change the barrels, having the left bar- 
rel bored out, and a recess choke put in the 
right barrel. Once I reversed the triggers, 
making the back trigger pull the right barrel, 
but it takes a gunsmith to do the job, since the 
triggers have to be bent to get them in line.— 


C.A 


‘GUNS 


Of course, he’s proud 
—you’d be too with a 
SMITH GUN! Not 
only because of its 
beauty of design BUT 
because it is: 


Effective 
Dependable 


Hard-hitting 
Evenly balanced 
Durable 


gun your dad and granddad used—the one 
ou'll recommend for your son and grandson—the 
C. SMITH 
Visit your Smith dealer today. Let one of the many 
standard models speak for itself. Special specifica- 
tions may be had from thé@ factory with very little 
delay 


Write u 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Ine. 
Fulton, New York 
Western Representatives: Me Donald & Linforth 


) Market Street 
Sen Francisco, Calif. 


for complete details, catalogue, and prices. 





Experienced Hunters Use 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


7 
to bring home the game 
Sure aim is best developed by Lyman 
front and rear sights suited to your gun. 
Ask Lyman experts for sound advice. 
There’s no obligation. 


Famous Click 

Target Sights 

They’re made for all 
target models 
Complete 

Sight 

Catalog 


10c 


No. 48 Click Sight mounted on 
Winchester 52 Rifle 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


8S West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


NOSK 








RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 





Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, 


San Carlos, Calif. 








FOR ALL puRposss 
New 320 PAGE STOEGER CATALOG 
& HANDBOOK No. 28. A priceless manual. 
13,250 items, 4,100 illus. Latest prices. 
All Guns & Ammunitions. Parts, Ballistics, etc. 
% Send 50c in Check, M. 0., Coin or Stamps. 
A.F. STORCER. re 




























Now furnished in ALUMINUM ALLOY as well as 
steel. One-third weight of steel. Bright finish. For 
12, 16, 20, 28 and 410 ga. Single bbl. Single shot 
repeating, auto. Free folder. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 79 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





Protect Your Guns 
with HOPPE’S No.9 


EMOVES bore leading, metal fouling, fir- 






















ing residue. Prevents rust pitting. Main- 

tains best shooting . .. Apply with m+. hg 

Fee) Cleaning Patches. Accurately cut canton flan- 
nel, each size in dustproof 


carton... For working parts, 
also to clean and polish, use 
Hoppe's Lubricating Oil. 
| Light, penetrating, pure, never 
gums. Fine for fishing reels... 
At your dealer’s. SAMPLES: 
Send for No. 9, 10c; Oil, 15e; 
Patches, 25c— mention bore 
| size. Gun Cleaning Guide 
by Frank Hoppe, FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


~ 2315 N. 8th St. 














Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 


ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 


While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
pavers .410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 
yore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
Write Dept. 87. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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" i Hew aud 
Used Glares ! 


Nature, sport, and hunting field glasses; 









all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 

Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 

croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 

passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 

Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box J 





J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 





YOU NEED THIS 
PHILIPPINE BOLO 


Does everything that hatchet and hunting knife 


will do—and more. Traditional Filipino weapon 
and handy tool, excellent for cutting through 
jungle or chopping wood; skinning or cutting up 
game Philippine hand-forged steel blade 12 
inches long, 2 inches wide. Bolo 18 inches long 
over ull. Water-buffalo horn handle, brass- 
trimmed. Leather sheath with belt loop. De- 
livered complete for $2.50. Send money order to 


M. F. OCCENA 
Manila, Philippines 





P. O. Box 2187 





Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 
rmist. We teach you at Home. 
Mount Birds, Animals, Pets, 


mmon specimens. Save your hunt- 


ing trophies: decorate home and den 


ake genuine KROME LEATHER, tan 
make up furs for sparetime profit. 
FREE BOOK “j<e",""" 
allabout * 
iustere . get this ba pel 
iow Free. nd postal ca 
True Minute! State your 


y, Dept. C314, Omaha, Nebr. 





1 of Taxiderm 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Some Dangerous Rifles 


Question: I’ve heard it said that Springfield 
rifles with numbers lower than 800,000 are un- 
safe, and that the actions should be replaced 
with newer and better ones. I have such a rifle, 
and would like to know if you consider the ac- 
tion safe, or would advise having it replaced. 
There is only one small pinhole in the bolt. 
Would this be sufficient to care for escaped 
gases in case of a ruptured primer?—W.R.F., 
South Carolina. 


of my fingers is 
is broken, from 


Answer: The end of one 
missing, and another finger 
shooting a Springfield rifle numbered under 
800,000. I didn’t know there was danger until 
the rifle blew up. I was told this happened many 
times before among troops. The action was not 
heat-treated, and unable to withstand modern, 
high-pressure ammunition. If the shell blows 
in two, as in my case, no gas escape holes will 
take care of the gas that comes back into the 
action. My rifle was completely wrecked ex- 
cept for the barrel. The action was blown to 
pieces, and the stock broken off at the grip. The 
floor plate blew out.—C. A. 


Snapping Broke Firing Pin 
Question: I tried snapping my Remington .35 
caliber Model 8 Automatic rifle, but the firing 
pin broke. I understood that any good center- 
fire rifle should be able to stand snapping. Will 
it be necessary for me to give up this practice? 
—W. H. M., Mich. 


Answer: I have always snapped any rifle ex- 
cept a .22 rim-fire whenever I got ready. If your 
rifle won’t stand it, which is possible, place a 
spent shell in the chamber, and snap on that. 
Snapping practice is about the best possible 
way of learning both the trigger pull and the 
handling of the rifle, so don’t give it up.—C. A. 


Gun and Range for Moose 


Question: Is my Savage Model 99K .300 cal- 
iber a reliable weapon for deer, moose, and big 
North American game? If so, what is the best 
cartridge for the largest game? If you can tell 
me at what average range moose are killed, I 
can sight-in my rifle accordingly.—C. R. A., Pa. 


Answer: While I have not included the 
Savage .300 among the strictly big game rifles, 
it would do the work, particularly on moose, 
using the 180-grain bullet. It is a particularly 
fine deer rifle. For moose or Kodiak bear, you 
might need more or better-placed shots. How- 
ever, any time you hit a moose right with that 
180-grain bullet, you will get him. The average 
distance at which moose are killed is probably 
not more than 125 yd. Sight-in the rifle for 175 
yd., and take anything up to 200 yd.—C. A. 


Action on 1917 Enfield 


Question: For some time, I’ve been thinking 
about remodeling a 1917 Enfield for a hunting 
arm. I want to know what accuracy I can ex- 
pect from this barrel, and whether the action has 
sufficient margin of safety to handle the new 
high-speed ammunition.—G.B.D., Mass. 


Answer: The Enfield has just as powerful an 
action as the Springfield or any other .30/06. It 
is practically the same action as the Model 30S 
Remington. My own Enfield, used during the 
World War, would stay in an 8-in. bull for 10 
shots at 300 yd. A Springfield wouldn’t do any 
better. I liked both the action and the barrel, 
because the Enfield barrel is 26 in. My notion 
is that the Springfield barrel is 2 in. too short 
to get the best out of ammunition.—C.A. 


Ranges of Cartridges 


Question: What is the range of a .32 cali- 
ber Winchester rifle cartridge, and what is the 
range of a .25/20?—C.W., Mich. 


Answer: The killing range of the .25/20 is 
about 200 yd. on hawks, crows, rabbits, and 
game of similar size. Range of the .32/20 is 
about the same. The absolute range—the dis- 
tance the bullet will travel when the barrel is 
elevated at the right angle—might be a mile 
and half.—C.A. 





Building Indoor Range 


Question: The group with which I shoot has 
obtained a building which it plans to convert 
into an indoor range. One of our first problems 
is that of space. In your estimation, what is the 
absolute minimum space needed for each man 
at the firing line? What is the ideal number of 
positions at the firing line for regular compet- 
itive shooting? 

Another problem is the elimination of noise. 
We have approximately 150 sq. ft. of a sound- 
deadening material. Where would be the logical 
place to apply the material?—A. P. P., New 
Jersey. 


Answer: The minimum space for each man 
on the firing line would be about 4 ft. if the men 
shot at the same time with .22 caliber rifles. 
If some of the shooting were to be done prone, 
then you’d need movable platforms on which to 
put mattresses, each of these being about 5 ft. 
wide. 

My idea about the sound-deadening material 
would not be to attach it to the ceiling, but 
make a rough ceiling of it about 8 ft. over- 
head, and line the sides of the room with it. 
This should catch most of the noise.—C. A. 


Meaning of Magnum 


Question: What is meant by the word “Mag- 
num” as applied to firearms? What calibers of 
rifles, named in sequence, has the government 
used since the Civil War?—J. A., JI. 


Answer: The word “Magnum” is an English 
term, though now used in this country. It 
means simply a gun or a rifle of extraordinary 
power for the gauge or caliber. For example, 
the Swift rifle would be considered a Magnum 
in England, like the Holland & Holland .300 or 
the .375. Or, in shotguns, a 20 bore, carrying 
1 oz. of shot, might be considered a Magnum 


in England, though not in this country. So 
would the Winchester with 3-in. shells, han- 
dling 1% oz. of shot, or even 1% oz. On the 


other hand, an 8 gauge, shooting 2% oz. of shot 
would be considered just a standard gun. 

Beginning with breechloaders, the United 
States has used the Model 1878, .45/70/405, the 
.30 caliber Krag, the .30/03 and .30/06 Spring- 
field, and the .30 caliber Enfield, used during 
the World War. In addition, the navy used the 
6 mm., or .236, handling a 112-grain bullet at 
high velocity. The latest caliber, not yet in the 
hands of troops, is supposed to be an auto- 
matic or self-loader, caliber .276.—C. A. 


Caliber for Big Game 


Question: I intend buying a new Model 70 
Winchester, but am in doubt as to which caliber 
to get. As I wish to make this an all-round rifle 
for hunting on the Pacific Coast, would you tell 
me what cartridge would be enough for game, 
including bear, and yet economical?—D. H., 
Cal. 


Answer: The .270 is a killing cartridge. It 
may be more powerful than you want, and the 
muzzle blast is not very enjoyable. Instead of 
the .250/3000, I’d prefer one of these cartridges: 
a 7 mm. with 139-grain bullet, 2,900 ft. velocity, 
24-in. barrel; or a .256 Remington Roberts (257 
as made by Winchester) with 100-grain bullet, 
and a velocity of 3,050 ft. The Savage .250 
gives this same bullet 2,670 ft. I have been 
shooting one of these Winchester-Roberts car- 
tridges, and they are amply powerful for Pa- 
cific Coast game, and I do not know a more 
accurate cartridge. The 7 mm. is the same car- 
tridge case used in the Roberts, and is pretty 
much the same thing, except heavier bullets 
may be used, even 175-grain, if you ever have 
occasion to shoot moose or grizzlies.—C. A. 


Good Cheap Rifles 


Question: What box-magazine .22 rifle do you 
recommend that is less expensive than the Win- 
chester Models 57 or 52, that will do good work? 
—G. H., Minn. 


The Savage Model 19 is about the 
best in weight and construction. The Reming- 
ton Model 34 is cheaper than the Savage. The 
Model 69 Winchester costs even less than the 
other two mentioned.—C. A. 


Answer: 
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Three-Gun Magician 


(Continued from page 42) 


exhibition, he reads little and never at- 
tends a movie. If the place where the 
hooting is to be done is any distance 
way, he always has a friend drive his 
itomobile for him. Handling a car 
for twenty or thirty miles, he has found, 
nuts his nerves on edge, and affects 
his shooting. On the trip, he wears 
moked glasses to keep the wind and 

in out of his eyes. He also makes it a 
point to eat lightly before a shooting 
match. 

Some years ago, a veteran trapshooter 
in the State heard of Soisson, and went 
to Hastings to see him in action. After- 
wards, he took a fatherly interest in him, 
and gave him sound advice. Among the 
suggestions he made was one which 
sounded silly at the time but which Sois- 
son has found helpful since. It was to 
stay awake most of the night before a 
hard match! 

When Soisson is giving an exhibition 
or shooting in a match the next day, he 
makes it a habit to stay up until 2 or 3 
o'clock. He doesn’t read or go to a movie 
or visit friends. He walks around until 
he is physically tired. When he gets to 
bed, he drops asleep at once. Three hours 
later, when he gets up, he is still sleepy 
and sluggish. Later, when he gets to the 
ictual shooting, he finds the excitement 
of the moment brings him up to peak 
form. If he gets a full night’s sleep be- 
fore a match, he feels fine physically, 
but he is too anxious to win, too nervous- 
ly keyed-up to do his best. This applies, 
however, only to speed work on moving 
objects. For pistol and rifle target-shoot- 
ing, all the sleep possible is helpful. 

Whenever Soisson’s 
friends hear of a shoot- 
ing gallery where prizes 
are offered, they hotfoot 
it for Hastings. A fa- 
vorite feature of the gal- 
of the region is 
“Shooting out the B.” A 
tiny, red capital B, about 





leries 


a quarter of an inch 
high, is printed on a 
white cardboard. The 


marksman who can cut 
all of the letter out of 
the card in three shots, 
gets the jack pot, which 
in some cases runs to 
$60. To do this, the bul- 
ets have to be placed in 
i perfect triangle. Last 
winter, Soisson shot out 
fourteen B’s, and cleaned 
up $360. The day I was 
there, a friend drove in 
to let him know that a 
ick pot fifty miles away 
getting “ripe for 
picking.” 
Two years ago, Sois- 
n gave his first public 
<hibition of fancy shoot- 
ng. Since then, his fame 
is spread through the 
gion. There is hardly 
outing in the com- 
unity now which does 
t include Soisson and 
Ss guns. Last year, in 
xhibitions and _  prac- 
e, he fired 32,000 car- 
idges, and nine cases 
f shotgun shells. 
The one thing that at- 


vas 
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tracts most attention during his firearm 
shows is his bullet sketching. Both his 
father and his sister were artists, and 
he has inherited a knack for free-hand 
drawing. On the skeet field, we set up a 
sheet of galvanized tin, eighteen by 
twenty-four inches. He asked me what 
animal I would like to see. I said the 
first thing that popped into my head— 
a rabbit. With ninety-six shots, fired 
from the Speedmaster at twenty feet, he 
drilled the perforated outline of a cot- 
tontail in action. The ears, the head, the 
back, the tail, appeared in order. He 
shoots steadily and says he “sees” the 
next bullet hole as he presses the trigger. 

At an American Legion picnic, not 
long ago, he used 150 bullets to sketch 
the head of a grinning doughboy. At a 
miner’s convention, some one suggested 
that he draw a laborer with a lamp. 

In making his unique free-hand bul- 
let drawings, he uses no outlines or 
marks to guide him. He sketches with 
gunfire what he sees in his mind. Usu- 


ally, at exhibitions, so many friends 
want the perforated tins as souvenirs 
that he places two or more sheets of 


metal together to make “carbon copies” 
to give away. The easiest shooting of 
this kind that he is called upon to do is 
writing names on metal. He fires away 
like a machine gun, producing either 
printing or script. 

The final impression of Soisson, that 
I carried away when I left, was that he 
is a likable chap who would rather shoot 
than eat. He lets his bullets do his talk- 
ing for him. And what they say is said 
with emphasis. 


When Your Pupil Learns Too Fast 
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It's fun to teach your boy the secrets of fly casting, but, as 
happened here, embarrassing to have him get all the fish 








~ CAMPER’S 


LIFE 


Fire mistakes 
Oscar’s thumb 
for bacon 


wes 
a 


Bug takes fancy 
to Waldo’s ear 


SP 


Homer gets stiff— 
from too much 
wood cutting 





Sunburn, bug bites, poison ivy, sore 
muscles, cuts, bruises, burns—any- 
thing can happen in camp. That's 
where good old Absorbine Jr. 
comes in mighty friendly. For 
this fine old remedy—soothing, 
antiseptic and healing—brings 
wonderful relief from most ills 
that can befall a camper’s flesh. 
Toss a bottle into your kit; you'll 
be glad you did. At all druggists’, 
$1.25 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
377 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, sunburn, 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 
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This simple test 
shows instantly 
which eye is the 
boss. You point 
at a handy object 
with a forefinger 


With both eyes open, most men will see 
two fingers, one clearer than the other 


OMETIME agolI wrote an article on 
the master eye. Carefully, I told how 
anyone could determine his own master 
eye for himself. This is easy to do. With 
both eyes open, you sight over your fore- 
finger on some object. Then you close 
one eye, say the left one. If your finger 
is still pointing to the object, your right 
eye is your master eye. If it isn’t, your 
left eye is the boss. 

From these facts, I drew the conclu- 
sion that the skeet shooter should shoot 
from the side on which the eye was mas- 
ter, and then aim with both eyes open. 

It was a splendid article, I thought, 

but the ever-watchful editors pointed 
out the fact that some of the theories I 
had been brought up on were too .gen- 
eral, if not cockeyed. They led me so 
ar into the labyrinth of ocular science 
that I decided, whatever one might know 
about practical shotgun shooting, he 
should be a little chary about passing 
out general instructions on the manage- 
ment of human eyesight without the aid 
of a specialist. 

A man who knows both his optics and 
his shooting was brought in as a sort 
of referee, and he shook the very founda- 
tions of my faith when he questioned my 
bald statement that the best way to 
shoot a shotgun at a moving mark was 
with both eyes open. Here I rebelled, 
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for I have mixed too long with sterling 
field shots who stare wide-eyed at their 
flying game while the old gun comes up 
into the line of the master eye. 

I realize that, when a shooter, who 
from muscular habit must shoot from 
his right shoulder, finds his left eye the 
master and probably the stronger, and 
finds it too awkward to lay his face far 
enough over the comb of his gun to 
sight with his left eye, there is nothing 
for him to do but to close his left eye 
in aiming. But, even so, that does not 
make me modify my statement, because 
such a shooter automatically handicaps 
himself by using his poorer eye when he 
needs the use of the better. Besides he 
limits his vision to what one eye sees 
when nature provides two. The one- 
eyed method, therefore, is ideal only in 
cases of what amounts to a physical 
handicap. 

Just to be sure of how the field shot 
aims his gun, I sent a questionnaire to a 
group of experts field shots, many of 
whom are nationally known. These men 
were picked at random from all parts 
of the country, for I wanted to be sure 
the practice of shooting a shotgun at 
moving game with both eyes open was 
not common to any one section or con- 
fined to any special kind of game. 

Out of the 18 shooters, 17 aim at flying 


Here is what you see by closing your 
right eye when that one is the master 


The Master Eye 
d High Scores 






If the left eye is closed and the right 
is boss, the finger will point at object 


game with both eyes open, and 17 aim at 
their skeet targets with both eyes open, 
and shoot skeet by the same method of 
aiming they employ in field shooting. It 
is interesting to note, too, that seven of 
the 18 shoot a rifle with both eyes ope! 

Now let’s look over some of the notes 
these men sent in with the answers, 
which appear in the accompanying tab- 
ulation. Says Nash Buckingham, in 
answer to question No. 2, “I wish I had 
three eyes to keep open.” Maj. Askins 
says in answer to No. 5, “In pistol shoot- 
ing, left eye is not closed, but blinked 
little. Same with fine peep-sight in rifle 
shooting. Have been doing all my shot 
gun shooting with both eyes open for 40 
years.” Ralph Fletcher shoots big-bore 
skeet with both eyes open, but he closes 
an eye to shoot the .410. He also says h¢ 
shoots ducks in the same way he shoo 
skeet, but not grouse. Seems as if 
should be the other way about. Bob 
Leeson closes one eye in rifle shooti! 
except when using large peep-sight. Ras 
Handy says his method of shooting 
skeet is basically the same as on gam 
but a trifle more deliberate. In shooting 
a rifle, he keeps both eyes open on mov- 
ing marks, and closes one for stationa 
targets. 

When we come to Jack Hession, we 
have something interesting to consid 
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shoots game with both eyes open, 
d shoots skeet the same way. And he 
oots a pistol and rifle with both eyes 
en, too. Holding the world’s record 
1,000 yd., as I believe he still does, 
d being an equally famous pistol shot, 
remarks on this one-eye business 
rry weight. He believes that, in clos- 

g one eye, the vision of that eye is not 
nly sacrified but its closing demands a 

uscular exertion that affects the vi- 

on of the eye that remains open. Capt. 
Grier, the one out of the 18 game shots 

ho closes one eye in aiming, does so as 

» gun comes up. 
we have heard from the game 
shots, and their tune is 17 to 1 in favor 

keeping both eyes open when they 
hoot a shotgun at either game or skeet. 
Let’s see now how some of the top skeet 
hooters feel. 

A second questionnaire was sent out to 
1. list of top-flight, nationally known 
skeet shots. A few may have felt the 
juestions pried into the secrets of their 
hooting, but they were broad-minded 
enough not to resent it. 

Let’s study the reports of these 18 
famous skeet shots. First of all, 16 of 
the 18 have had a master-eye test. The 
two who have not shot with both eyes 
open hold positions in the skeet world 
that leave little doubt that they are 
shooting the right way for themselves. 
Before we get to the major question, let 
us note that these 18 get a clear view of 
the target at an average distance of 9 
ft. from the trap house. Harry Fleisch- 
mann sees the target “almost imme- 
diately.” Bill Davis sees it “immediate- 
ly, with sky background.” Bob Vance 
says, “I watch the target come out of 
the house.” Ollie Mitchell sees the tar- 
get “the instant it leaves.” Billy Clay- 
ton, George Deyoe, S. O. Walding, and 
Ed Lindsay (Continued on page 68) 


How Field Shots Aim 
THE QUESTIONS 


Do you shoot at flying game with a shotgun 


So 


with both eyes open? 

If not, at what point in aiming do you close 
an eye? 

3 Do you keep both eyes open when you 
shoot skeet? 

ls your method of sighting on a skeet target 
the same as you employ in game shooting? 
If you shoot a rifle or pistol, do you keep 
both eyes open? 


THE ANSWERS 














| 3 4 5 
Nash Buckingham Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Maj. Chas. Askins Yes Yes Yes 
Clyde Mitchell Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Jules P, Cuenin Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Clyde Wells Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Boyd Duncan Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Ralph A. Fletcher Yes Yes “Yes 
Robert A, Leeson Yes Yes Yes 
Spencer T. Olin Yes Yes Yes Both 
ways 
Dr. J. S. Goodwin Yes Yes Yes No 
Henry P. Davis Yes Yes Yes No 
Henry W, Davies Yes Yes Yes No 
Field White Yes Yes Yes No 
E. Handy Yes Yes Yes 
Maj. J. W. Hession Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Capt. J. B. Grier No No No No 
Hal Sheldon Yes Yes Yes No 
lerbert C, Barstow Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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LYMAN TARGETSPOT SCOPE, 8 and 10 power 


Optical magnificance with mechanical precision makes possible the Lyman Super-Targetspot, 10, 12 and 15 
finest shooting. 28 mm. (1% in.) objective free aperture. Twice power—the ultimate in target scopes. 
size field of scopes of equal magnification Polaroid tested Bausch $75.00 complete. Free folder. 

& Lomb lenses with remarkable light gathering power are brilliant, 

clear, colorless Extra or super fine cross hairs. Three pt. suspen Lyman 438 Field Scope, 4 power B. & L. 
sion front and rear mounts. The most effective 8 or 10 power scope opties. For all rifles. $17.50 and up. 
offered. Complete $60. Free folder Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 








TARGET ACCURACY 
HUNTING SCOPE STRENGTH 


Micrometer click internal 
Rigid one-piece alloy steel 
vidual focus for any eyes. 
models for all purposes. 
Write Dept. 6 for 
free 
literature 





adjustments 
mount. Indi 
Choice of 5 


$4.15 to $17.70 


W.R. WEAVER CO, 





EL PASO, TEXAS 








Special Gun Sale 


New Zehna 25 Auto. Pistol...........00+ 
New Marlin No. 39—22 Cal. 
| 


Send for FREE Price List 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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90 Pag Page 
Handt Book 


Catalog 15 
UVEENS VILLAGE,L.LWY. 


R 
MATERIALL 





L.E. STEMMLER 


1001 ITEM 


ARMY KRAG 














CAMPERS AND 
FISHERMEN 









America’s best rifle value today 


FOR HUNTERS 





Working parts guaranteed 1 year Ex qually 
good for large or small game. Send 3c for illus 
trated catalog of full line of merchandise for hunters 
“ampers, fishermen and other outdoor pursuits. Also mili- | 
tary trappings. Lowest prices 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. A. 1627 N. 10th St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





RAISE ee FROGS 


= GooD MARKET! 


Frog legs in bigde mand at go 
prices the year round! sh ol 
Sell to us in Yadditio nm 






* too ther waiting mar 
kets! Men & Women see what others 


book explains unusual offer to beginners 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
Dept. 180-R), New Orleans, La. 


| 
| 
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are doing. Small pond starts you. Free | 











ANY CHOKE YOU NEED 
—INSTANTLY! 


The NEW SUPER 
POLY CHOKE 
now $16! 










Ask for Fit the pat- 

folder OL tern our 

shootin; ye a 

POLY CHOKE! In- 

stantly adjusted with 

the fingers to any choke wanted. No loose 
pieces, no change in center of impact. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 














60 POWER TELESCOPE $2. 29 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW: Three gelegcepesiness. 8aifferent magni- 

* fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to ome distant 
objects, people, sports e’ 
ships, moon, stars, etc. 
60 times as close. 











Most po 
erful made for any- 
where near the money. 
Can be collapsed to less 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
mount. Directions included for using as a com 
pound 4 lens microscope. American made. We pay the post- 
age. Only $2.29. Address Dept. 118. 


toe Neale) J Seo RY. Tala Ia a YORKE 


BELZ SKEET GLAS “as Senbe> 
» sary As Sights On Your Gun” 


\ Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 

and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
eliminate glare and eye-strain, Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 


W.H. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 2H E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 



























Model B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 
hi gh speed & regular. 6%” or 44%” heavy 

barrel mall bore. Built by gun experts, 
iaranteed. Send for folder. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 
















F.W. King Opt. Co. 
4th Fl. Euclid Areade 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Check the champion shots from coast to coast, the top- 
notchers like Joe Hiestand, Hale Jones, Charlie Young, T. 


Lee, and many more. 
pions call for the best in equipment—Ithaca Guns! The 
‘Ithaca Lockspeed will improve your shooting’’. 


Catalog gives gun, load, dog information—send 10¢ in stamps. 


know that * 


CHAMPIONS: 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, 





They shoot Ithacas and win. Cham- 


New York 
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Bean’s Sport Coat 


A comfortable jacket 
for summer sports 
wear. Very stylish. 
2-button single breast- 
ed model with pleated 
and belted back, and 
3 pleated pockets. 
Excellentlytailored. 
100% wool flannel 
gray plaid pattern 
with black stripes 
on light ground with 
a very faint hair 
line of red for con- 
trast. Send for sam- 
ple and new cata- 
log. Price $7.75 post 
paid. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 73 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 








SKINNED 
* KNEE? 
Paint it with 
NEW-SKIN 


and forget it! 






AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 15, 30 and 50 CENTS" 





Prism 95 
8x32 Monocular $7 
, U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 





used exclusively in this monocular. 

This amazing prism glass at a frac- 

tion of original cost. Optics made 

for U. 8S. Gov't $45 binocular (100,- 

000 =let price) BRAND NEW 

Never used. Exactly same results as 

$60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 

mm derful results, extra wide field, 150 

yds great light. Only 3%” high 

( ¥ Weight 8 oz. Handy, convenient, 
D.M.Co. light and efficient. Take advantage 
~ of this super value now. Limited quantity. 
With leather case $7.95, prepaid. Money back guarantee. 


« Binoculars, field glasses, telescope, ete., 10¢ 
Catalog: (credited). Largest assortment in America. 


Lowest prices. 
DuMAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 18, Elmira, N. Y. 

















Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
your own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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The Master Eye and High Scores 


(Continued from page 67) 


are about on a par in the speed with 
which they sight the target, and Larry 
Williams, Jr., almost as fast. Frank 
Kelly, Bob Stack, Dave Sklar, Ed Gar- 
land, and Frank Traeger faster than 
average. Len Conway slower than aver- 
age. Henry Joy, Jr., and Dr. Williams 
take the longest to get their eye on the 
target. 

Of the 18, 16 shoot at game in the same 
way they shoot skeet. Dr. Vance keeps 
both eyes open in snapshooting game, 
but apparently closes one if he has a 
chance. Dr. Williams shoots game with 
both eyes open. 

Let’s now look at question No. 4. Six 
shooters, Billy Clayton, George Deyoe, 
Dave Sklar, Ed Lindsay, Dr. Vance, and 
Ollie Mitchell gain a steady lead on their 
cross-flying targets, and shoot while this 
lead is maintained. Dr. Williams, Larry 
Williams, Jr., and Frank Traeger over- 
take the target, and shoot as they over- 
take it. So far as definite methods go, 
this gives the disciples of 
the constant-lead school 
a two-to-one margin over 
the overtakers. But, on 
the other hand, half of 
the 18 have developed 
some sort of combination 
of their own. 

Len Conway writes, “I 
think it is one of the 
most difficult things in 
the world to tell some one 
else how a shooter gets 
his lead. I am a very 
quick shot, and have been 
so from the time when, as 
a kid of 12 or 13, I first 
started to shoot in the 
field. In shooting, my en- 
deavor has always been 
to shoot just as fast as I 
can without snapping. 
At stations 2 and 6, I pull 
the trigger when I am 
right on the target, and, 
as this point is about two 
thirds of the distance be- 
tween the house and No. 
8 station, my gun is 
swinging pretty fast, 
which gives me just the 
right amount of lead.” 
So I guess we will have to 
class Conway with the 
overtakers, which makes 
the score 6 to 4. 

Now let’s get back to 


How 


the original proposition. Frank Kelly 
We found from the first Billy Clayton 
questionnaire that 17 out Bob Stack 

of 18 experts on game . 

shot at flying birds with ~ — 
both eyes open. The ex- ™ % aes 
pert skeet shot’s ques- W. P. Conway 
tionnaire shows that 13 Geo. Deyoe 
of the 18 shoot skeet with Grant Ilseng 
both eyes open. Henry s 
Joy, Jr., writes, “As you S. O. Walding 
know, I have only one Dave Sklar 
good eye, which is my _ Ed Lindsay 
left one. It would not Ed Garland 


make any difference if I 
left my right eye open, 
but for some reason I 
close it. I cannot see the 
bird with my right eye at 
any station.” So, in this 
particular case, the clos- 
ing of one eye is rather 


Henry Joy, Jr. 
Dr. Bob Vance 


Ollie Mitchell 


Dr. Hugh Williams Yes 
Larry Williams, Jr. Yes 
Frank Traeger, Jr. Yes 


the result of an unrelated habit than a 
part of sighting. We may, therefore, dis- 
regard Joy’s answer to question No. 1 
In that case, 13 out of 17 skeet shooters 
use both eyes in aiming. Combined with 
the report from the game shots, thes« 
facts enable us to say that shooting with 
both eyes open is the preferred method 
with leading shooters. 

In running down the list of names on 
the skeet questionnaire, Harry Fleisch 
mann is the first to answer “No” to 
question No. 1. Harry closes one eye 
when he shoots. In answer to question 
No. 2, he says he closes an eye when he 
begins to get definite aim. He has had 
a miaster-eye test, but doesn’t say 
whether he aims with the master eye o1 
not. So we cannot prove anything, al- 
though, from his answers, we might sus- 
pect that he was not shooting with his 
master eye, at least all the time, and, 
since both his eyes are obviously good, 
he has the (Continued on page 69) 


Skeet Shots Aim 


THE QUESTIONS 


| Do you shoot skeet with both eyes open? 


2 If not, do you close one eye 
(a) before the target appears? 
(b) when you begin to get a definite aim? 
(c) just before you shoot? 


3 About how far is the target from the trap house before you 
get a clear view of it? 
4 Do you get your lead on a crossing target by 
(a) gaining and holding a steady lead? 
overtaking the target and shooting as you overtake it? 
b king th get and shooting ke it? 
(c) using your own combination of the two? 
5 As far as you know, is the eye you aim with the stronger of 
the two, or are your eyes about the same? 
6 Have you made a master-eye test? 
y y 
7 | so, do you aim with the master eye? 
y y 


8 In field shooting, do you use your eyes in aiming in the same 
way you use them in shooting skeet? 


THE ANSWERS 


| 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Yes 4-5 ff. Own No Yes No Yes 
Yes of — Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes 5-6ft. Own Yes Yes Yes “Yes 
No — Own Same Yes — Yes 
No — Own — Yes No Yes 
Yes 15-20ft. — Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes 10-12. — — No Yes Yes 
Yes 12ft. Own Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes 10ft. Own Yes No — Yes 
Yes 3. — _ Yes Yes Yes 
Yes 5-l0ft. — Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No 6ft. — Same Yes — Yes 
No 30ft. Own Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No — — Same Yes Same — 
30ft| — — Yes — — 
12%. — Yes Yes Yes Yes 
3ft. — Same Yes No Yes 
Ye — — Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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The Master Eye and High Scores 


(Continued from page 68) 


tuation under better control if he 
loses one. 

Next comes Bill Davis with a “No” to 
uestion No. 1, but his reasons for clos- 

g an eye are promptly explained. He 

left-handed, and his right eye is the 

ister. It would probably be physically 

:possible for him to handle a gun hand- 

from the right shoulder to make use 

f the master eye. So he closes his mas- 

r eye when the target appears. 

Ed Garland’s and Dr. Vance’s reports 
ead about the same. Both men close an 
eye as they begin to get definite aim. 
Garland does not say whether he aims 
with his master eye or not, but Vance 
answers it by saying his eyes are the 
ame. We are left, then, with the sus- 
picion that both these superb shots have 
eyes so even in strength that the mas- 
tery is sometimes in question, and, to 
make sure, the use of one eye is delib- 
erately dispensed with so the other, 
which proves sufficient, can do its work 
undisturbed. Dr. Hugh Williams an- 
swers question No. 1 with “Yes,” but 
adds that he closes an eye to shoot a 
small-bore gun. The doctor shoots right- 
handed, but his left is the master eye. 
He, therefore, performs quite a feat 
when he shoots with both eyes open 
from the wrong side. However, when it 
comes to the precision that the small- 
bore requires, he abandons the use of 
the master eye. 

So, from the evidence we get from 
these questionnaires, it would seem 
that the great majority of top-notch 
game and skeet shots prefer to shoot 
with both eyes open. It would also seem 
that those who close one eye in aiming 


do so for one chief reason—to get better 
precision than is possible with two. This 
failure to get precision with two eyes, 
regardless of the excellence of the gen- 
eral eyesight, apparently comes from a 
lack of dominance of one eye over the 
other. It may seem strange that a per- 
son can be handicapped by too nearly 
perfect eyesight, but this analysis sug- 
gests that very thing. Apparently those 
whose master eye, even temporarily, is 
on the side opposite to that on which it 
is natural for them to handle a gun must 
dispense with the advantages of the 
master eye, and make up for its help in 
other ways 

So I am going to stick to my original 
statement that the best way to shoot a 
shotgun at a moving mark is with both 
eyes open, but will add, “If your eyes per- 
mit it.’—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Green Lake Trout 
HE Fisheries Division of the Wiscon- 
T sin Conservation Department has 
succeeded in its efforts to stock the 
waters of Green Lake with lake trout. 
B. O. Webster, superintendent of fisher- 
ies for the department, reports that a 
recent seining of the waters of Green 
Lake disclosed thriving lake trout. The 
fish taken were returned to the water 
Green Lake is the deepest inland body 
of water in Wisconsin. Long study of 
the lake has convinced Dr. E. A. Birge 
and Chancoy Juday, nationally known 
authorities on fish culture, that the 
depth, natural food supply, and oxygen 
content indicate that the lake is ideally 
suited to be one of the best inland lake- 
trout waters in Wisconsin. 


Fish-weighing Scale 


A STIFF WIRE 

4 - tall 

% METAL BAR 
P25 + e* % “12 





Two views of the scale, showing dimensions 
of materials, and how simple it is to use 


can be made from a metal bar 
about 1 ft. long, % in. wide, and % 
thick. Near the lower edge of one 

d of the bar, drill a hole about % in. in 
imeter. Drill another about 2% in. 
‘rom the first, but near the upper edge. 
it a rather stiff wire through each of 
ese holes, and, after twisting the ends 


A PRACTICAL fish-weighing scale 





UGUST, 1987 





together, bend to form hooks. Be sure 
the loops of wire fit very loosely in the 
holes. 

From any tough cloth, make a case in 
which the entire scale will fit easily. 
This is the counterbalance for the scale, 
as well as its carrying case. Fasten this 
case to a loop of wire large enough to 
slide along the rod. Then hang it on the 
hook at the end of the bar, and with the 
bar suspended by the top hook, fill the 
case with sand or other convenient ma- 
terial, until the metal bar balances per- 
fectly. 

Remove the case, and after replacing 
it with an object, which is known to 
weigh exactly 1 Ib., slip the loop of wire 
attached to the case over the other end 
of the rod, and slide it along until it 
exactly balances the weight. Mark this 
spot with a file. Repeat this process, 
marking the spots at which the counter- 
weight will exactly balance 4, %, 1%, 
and 2-lb. weights placed successively on 
the end hook. Divide the distance be- 
tween these points again so that there 
are 16 divisions between the pound 
marks. This will give ounce readings. 

Then a fish, or any other object, can 
easily be weighed by hanging it on the 
end hook, and sliding the ballasted sack 
along the suspended bar until it bal- 
ances. 

A bar of the above measurements will 
weigh a fish of about 2 lb. To increase 
the capacity, either lengthen the bar, or 
shorten the distance between the two 
holes, and mark off the scale in the same 
way.—Everett R. Shaw. 
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Beautifully Printed 
and Illustrated 


AlWealth of Advice and Information by: 
COL. WHELEN, COL. HATCHER, MAJ. 
ASKINS, CAPT. CROSSMAN. 

Rifles, shotguns, govoivers, scapes and 
binoculars. Described and analyzed by 
sportsmen for sportsmen! 

Leica,’ Graflex and Eastman Cameras, 
Tents, Outdoor Equipment, Sleeping Bags, 
Hunting Clothes, etc., Outboard Motors, 
Canoes. 


BUY ON TIME! 


Take ten months to pay through our liberal 
Time Payment Plan! 


Price 50c Postpaid! 
TARGET« SUPPLY CO 


DEPT. D-20, 1253-25TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You Like— 
All Wool and 
Real ALLEGHENY 


OR the same monte, get the clothes you'll enjoy 

hunting in. he Woolrich trade mark in your 
coat, breeches, vest, shirt, cap, socks, mittens, says 
a heap: Made in the Allegheny foothills, from the 
raw wool to finished garments, by weavers and 
tailors known for 107 years for exceptional service 
to woodsmen and hunters. Shown above, No. 503 
coat, No. 54 b. & w. Canadian plaid shirt, No. 106 
b. & w. pin check shirt. Plenty of others. Attractive 
colors. Ask your dealer. Write for catalog—FREE. 

Woolrich Woolen Mills, (John Rich & Bros.) 
Dept. O. L. 






Woolrich, Penna. 








For All 


ia Makes it easy to k 
ecco Sawa arms in perfect An ons 









> always ready for instant use. Marble’s 

Nitro-Solvent Oil — 
—Dissol ves Powder Residue 
—Lubricates thoroughly 
—Neutralizes acids 
—Removes rust 

—Prevents rust 

—Cleans and polishes 

—For reels, rods, ty riters, etc. 

—Does not gum or dry up quickly. 


postpaid fc ur 7c 4 
MARBLES — sotvenr 
= SOL 
contains no acid—won’t congeal. Apply even if ros haven't 
time to clean gun. Stops corrosion immediately! Can be 
wiped out later. Sold by leading dealers. (A21) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO, 571 Ocita Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


Three Ounce 
Can, Price 30¢ 
orse 7 »stpaid \ 
for 40c 

Six Ou nce Can, 
Price6Uc or sent 








FREE Catalog! Fatisite= 


Complete stock 

Winchester Mode! 70 Rifles 

Sedgley Springfield Sporters, Hi Standard 

Pistols H&R Revolvers. Lyman, Noske, 

Weaver Riflescopes. Send for Free Catalog! 3c 

Stamp I!!ustrated Trophy, Medal Catalog, 50% Discount on 
Trophies, Medals. 











J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattle, Wash. 
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INLETTED GUN STOCKS 
REQUIRE ABOUT 
sy ONE DAY TO FINISH 
Send $6 for Syocer Peerless ean Ste = ~ — 
Ss pringfield, rag. For completely finished Stock $12 


French Walnut PY 60 extra. a A and fit guaranteed. Immediate 
delivery. Stocks of other popular Rifles and Shotguns ava 
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A Lively Fish for Dull Months 


took 50 
other two 


FTEN anglers whose vacations 

come in July and August com- 

plain about their hard luck. “I’m 

going to give up fishing during 
vacation,” rants one. “You don’t get 
enough action to pay for your trouble.” 
An Eastern trout fisherman 
adds his squawk: “This sum- 
mer fishing is the bunk. A man 
should get away in June.” Then 
a bass fisherman mourns: 
“Wish I could get away at the 
opening of the season or in Sep- 
tember. This hot-weather fish- 
ing is terrible.” 

So the complaints pile up un- 
til the air is filled with a dole- 
ful din. 

One solution is to go where 
well 


your favorite fish strike 
during the hot months. For in- 
stance, you can find the best 


trout fishing in Colorado and 
Wyoming after July 1, while the 
cold lakes in some sections of 
Canada and the North woods 
offer their best bass and North- 
ern pike fishing during the 
same time. 

However, it isn’t always pos- 
sible for an angler to go to 
these spots. Either it takes too 
much time, or something else 
prevents such a trip. So what 
can an angler do to get the 
most enjoyment from a vaca- 
tion in July or August? One 
answer is lake trout, but such a 
suggestion will leave many 
anglers cold. “Who wants to 
troll for dumb fish?” they ask. 
“If I have to fish for lake trout, 
I'll play golf instead.” 

If a sportsman honestly feels 
that way about it, and doesn't 
want to give the game a fair 
chance, I won't argue with him. 
He has a right to his opinion, 
but I’m trying to help those 
who want to make the most of 
their vacation days. 

Of course, summer lake-trout 
fishing is not comparable to 
bait or fly casting. I say sum- 
mer—spring lake-trout fishing 
is entirely different, and in a 
class by itself. However, sum- 
mer fishing is exciting and in- 
teresting, and worth anyone’s 
consideration. Certainly an angler should 
be able to get more pleasure trolling for 
lakers than from staying home. Any- 
way, I do, and no one is more enthu- 
siastic about fly-fishing than I. 

No matter how you look at it, lake- 
trout fishing is a source of enjoyment. 
The fish are beautiful to look at, good to 
eat, and usually are big enough to make 
an angler proud to show them. When 
caught on suitable tackle, lakers fight 
well enough to run up any angler’s blood 
pressure, and you never know when you 
may hook into one that will wear you 


70 


down completely before you boat him. 
Unless you've caught lake trout weigh- 
ing 12 lb. or more, you've missed a gen- 
uine angling thrill, and, when you hook 
into a 20 or 30-lb. laker, you'll change 
your mind about the brain development 
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of the species. They are far from stupid. 

The most important pieces of equip- 
ment in lake-trout fishing are the reel 
and line. Wire line is the only one sat- 
isfactory for deep-water fishing. With 
it, you may reach the desired depth 
without resorting to sinkers, and, if it is 
necessary to use a sinker to reach the 
depth you want, such a line handles bet- 
ter than other kinds. Furthermore, wire 
line will not belly like a thread line, 
weighted with lead. And it produces 
more fish. In experiments with wire, 
linen, and silk lines during the past 10 





A laker of this size, when fought on tackle as light as that . 
on which this one was taken, can stir the most jaded angler 


years, I have found wire line 
percent more fish than the 
kinds. 

An experiment I made in 1936 ought 
to prove my point. It took 18 hours over 
a period of six days. Both silk and wire 
lines were used, and were given 
equal opportunities as to posi- 
tion in the boat. The lures on 
both lines were the same, and 
were fished at the same depth 
The depth was determined by 
sounding over rock ledges 
where the fish were located. 
The wire line accounted for 24 
fish, the silk line 10. This is 
typical of other experiences I 
had. Where the fish were less 
plentiful, the wire line took an 
even larger proportion of the 
fish caught. 

Besides bringing better re- 
sults, the wire line seems to 
give you a better “feel” of the 


fight. Perhaps it is this feel 
which gives wire line its su- 
periority in catching fish be- 


cause it enables you to sense 
the very first touch of a strik 
ing trout—something usually 
missed with a thread line and 
heavy sinker, due to the belly in 
the line. 

I have found that a fish fights 
better on wire than he does or 
thread. The reason for this is 
that the dead weight of the 
sinker, which is heavy enough 
to reach great depths, is bound 
to affect the activity of the 
hooked trout, while the wire 
line does not handicap the fish’s 
movements to any extent. 

In Northern lakes, I have 
taken many brook trout on a fly 
rod, which put up a fight far in- 
ferior to the battles of lakers 
which so many anglers despise. 
It hurts my pride as a fly-fish- 
erman to admit this, but, in all 
fairness, I must. 

When attaching a lure to a 
wire line, use a piece of silk or 
linen line between. This allows 
the lure to function freely, and 
saves money if you happen to 
hook on bottom. It is better to 
lose a lure than both lure and 
wire line, as sometimes hap- 
pens when the bait is attached directly 
to wire line. I use a piece of 18-lb.-test 
silk line, 18 in. long. If the fish are 
large, I use 241b.-test line. 

Some lake-trout fishermen use a sin- 
gle-action salt-water reel, but I prefer a 
multiplying salt-water reel. I don’t lik« 
the wide, single-action type because they 
make the rod feel wobbly and out of bal- 
ance. From 150 to 300 ft. of wire line is 
needed for regular work, but, with more 
than 150 ft., the line is too heavy to af- 
ford much real sport. 

One thing, however, must be kept i! 
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i. If you wish to catch lakers in 
nmer or early fall, you must get your 
l down to them. Unless you have 
iipment to reach the required depth, 
1 are just wasting your time. 
isn’t necessary to use an extremely 
heavy rod if you are fishing with less 
than 150 ft. of line. For such fishing, I 

. either one of the new-type bamboo- 

tion steel rods of medium weight, or a 
5 to 5\%4-ft. split-bamboo weighing about 
6 oz. For deeper water, a heavier and 
tiffer rod is needed. Recently manu- 

turers have developed a combination 

i and reel outfit that is said to be ex- 

ent for lake trout. 

You don’t need a large assortment of 
ires for average lake-trout fishing, but 
prepared for emergencies and unu- 
| conditions with enough kinds to al- 
w you to experiment. I always try first 
wobbling spoon slightly larger than 4% 

One side is copper finish, and the 
other side nickel, and it has a darting 
ction which seems to be quite attractive 

lake trout. If this line fails to pro- 
ice, or if it doesn’t bring strikes quick- 
ly enough, I start experimenting. 

I've found large muskie-plugs effective, 
especially those which imitate minnows. 
The floating types are best because they 

ork above bottom even when the line 
is dragging. This floating quality gives 
plugs a lifelike action which is lacking 

the spoons. Usually it is necessary to 
out more line with such plugs be- 
cause, to a slight degree, they tend to 
keep the line from sinking. At times, 
bass-sized plugs will be found better 
than larger ones. The scale-finish plugs 
ve produced best results for me. 


DD combinations are sometimes 
worth trying. I remember one try- 
g day when I lost every one of my 
favorite lake-trout lures. Discouraged, I 
felt like quitting, but decided instead to 
try something else, in the way of a lure. 
In my tackle box, I found a small, nickel- 
plated, darting wobbler, and an old, 
homemade copper wobbler. I joined the 
two with a connecting link and swivel, 
nd went fishing. I found the improvised 
bait better than the lures I had been us- 
g. It took more fish and larger ones. 
On another occasion, we happened to 
in lake-trout country with lures suit- 
ible only for bass and brook trout. We 
ssembled an atrocious-looking affair, 
consisting of a spoon, a spinner, and a 
plug, and proceeded to clean house. This 
vas before the day of the manufactured 
ke-trout spoon. When the latter came 
ut, I knew it would turn the trick if 

yone wished to drag so much hard- 
ware behind the boat. I’ve used these 
ires and taken some grand fish with 

em, but just to drag them through the 
vater makes you think you have a small 

h on all the time. 

There are times when the best method 

{ fishing for lakers is to use bait, either 

rge worms or a minnow. The phan- 

m type and celluloid minnows also 

rve well under certain conditions, and 

» had good results with a small spin- 
r-and-fly combination. As a rule, how- 
er, a large lure seems to attract the 

rgest fish, and this is natural, since a 
d-sized lake trout needs good-sized 
ithfuls to fill his stomach. 

[In some lakes, anglers make a practice 
baiting lakers. They set out buoys 
| then bait these spots. I don’t care 
the practice, but such spots are good 
es to use a fly rod with live bait. 

I dropped a minnow into one of 
se baited holes, and hooked a 20-lb. 
er on a 5-oz. fly rod. The resulting 
sle was something I'll always remem- 

By the time I landed the fish, I was 

tired and as exhausted as that fish 
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was. It was a beautiful specimen, trim 
and colorful, but, somehow, I couldn't 
kill it. It was hooked lightly, so I re- 
leased it and dropped it back into the 
water. 

You won’t find lake trout in discolored 
water, and you won’t find them where 
the water is shallow. They need clear 
water with depth enough to give them 
cool water in the heat of summer. I 
know of several instances where lakes, 
having no holes deeper than 40 ft., have 
been stocked with lakers, and in every 
case nothing has ever come from the 
stocking. One example is 


Cranberry | 


Lake in the Adirondacks. It is said this | 
was stocked with lake trout many years | 


I've spent hours there fishing for 
but have 


ago. 
them, 


never connected with | 


one, nor have I ever seen anyone else | 


catch one. As the lake is fished for 
brook trout just as soon as the ice goes 
out, I feel sure that, if the lakers had 


survived, some one would catch an occa-| 


sional specimen, especially as many 
of these anglers fish with spoons or spin- 
ners. 

Why not give the lake trout a trial 
during these hot days? I’m sure you'll 
find the game well worth the effort, and 
I’ll bet you'll enjoy the taste of that 
pink meat after you’ve earned it.—Ray 
Bergman. 


Giant Angleworms 


HILE working as a woodsman 
in northern New Hampshire, I 


became friendly with an old 


hunter and trapper, Si Rodges, and 
swapped news from the city for his 
hunting and fishing lore. He was a 


mine of useful and unusual information, 
although it was difficult to get him to 
open up. He usually would just sit, and 
whittle soft pine, and grin without say- 
ing a word. 

I am, and always have been, a trout- 
fishing enthusiast, so I spent much of 
my spare time whipping the streams in 
the vicinity. But, although I’m consid- 
ered fairly expert with both wet and dry 
flies, I never had much luck with those 
Yankee trout. Something obviously was 
wrong with my technique, because 
Rodges caught the limit every time out. 

One evening, I asked him what bait 
he used for trout. In answer, he opened 
a covered box, and took out what I first 
thought was a brown garter snake. On 
closer inspection, I was amazed to see 
that it was a giant angleworm, the larg- 
est I had ever witnessed. 

“Those are my bait, son,” he said, and 
I saw that the box was full of earth- 
worms, each of huge proportions. It 
was almost unbelievable. 

“What makes them all so big?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“They just grew,” he grinned, with an 
air of mystery. 

Not satisfied with that reason, I final- 
ly coaxed the real explanation out of 
him. It seems that he builds a small pen 
with floor and sides, and fills this with 
a mixture of 1 bushel of clear horse 
manure, 1 bushel of heavy, black loam, 
and \% bushel of coffee grounds. This he 
keeps moist. Then he digs a few hun- 
dred common angleworms, and dumps 
them into the pen where they dig in and 
make themselves at home. 

That is all. A week or so later, the 
small worms have grown to be 6, 8, and 
even 10 in. long, having thrived on that 
strange diet. 

I saw, then, why Si caught so many 
fine trout. No fresh-water fish could re- 
sist such a mouthful of squirming, live 
bait. They seemed to approve of Si 
Rodges’s improvement on nature.— 
Arthur Gage. 








You'll get more enjoyment out of fish- 
ing—and more success out of every 
fishing trip if your Reels and Baits have 
that tested quality which has made 
Pflueger a Great Name in Tackle. 









Pil veger 
SUPREME 


Price. . . $25.00 


Pflueger SUMMIT 


No. 1993....- $10.00 
Ne. 1993L— 
Light Spool. 10.00 











Pflueger MEDALIST 
4 sizes, $4.50 to $8.00 


CHUM SPOON 
Weedless 


No. 7172— 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5: 

Prices 
55c—60c—70c cach 


CATALOG F be E E 


Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, 
Leaders, Rods and other items 
for every anglers need— 


POCKET 





The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. O.L.-8, “The Pfluegers’’ Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 157. 
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SPIRAL WIND REELS 





Remember !! ! 


Only Spiral Wind Reels have 
SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 
ANTI-BACKLASH HANDLES 
PATENTED THUMB SPACE 


See them at your Dealers, or write for catalog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., Inc. 


754 MILITARY ROAD BUFFALO, WN. Y. 











“Heddon's RIVER-RUNT 
does the “fi 


STUNT’ 


- 





Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—unbreakable 
Real fish-flesh appearance. Four models: 
“Sinking’’,“‘Floating’’, “ Jointed”’. New “‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 
other standard finishes and colors. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Cata- 
*log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
More Fish’’. Tells What to 
use, When and How. 
Send for it today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S a 












asp Dept.0-81 Dowagiac, 
he Also Makers of America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 


It’s Alive 


- « thinks Mr. Fish. 
ire fools 











WORDEN 

& % SPINNING FLY 
x F is the only floating bug 
made that flutters and struggles on the surface when 
moved. Trout: price 30c, weight 1/95-1/80 oz. Bass: 
price 35c-40c, weight 1/26-1/16 oz. Patterns: May 
Fly, Bee Fly, Black Ant, White Moth, Gray Hackle, 
Brown Hackle, Royal Coachman and White Miller. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1 for choice of 
4 trout or 3 bass and free circular. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER COMPANY 
Dept. B, Granger, Washington 


: “ inane 
When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 





















| SUNSET LINES | 





“MARINA” CUTTYHUNK 
De luxe Linen Line 
Made in U. S. A. of 
Super Quality Irish 
Linen with a firm twist 
and a hard lay. All 
sizes from 6 to 72 
Strongest line for its 
size made, Tests over 
three pound perthread, 
wet. Perfectly balanced 
will not kink. Send 
for Circular 26. 





SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


ITH dog days 

making game 

fish listless in 
many sections, it might 
be a good idea to spend 
some time on sunfish. 
Several years ago, I 
spent a few days at an 
Adirondack lake during 
a hot spell in August. 
Bass fishing was at a 
complete’ standstill, wall-eye 


fishing 
wasn’t any better, and the only Northern 
pike I could take were so small they 
were a nuisance to unhook. 

I had noticed some small fish break- 
ing water in some of the coves and bays, 
so I got out a lightweight trout rod and 


some flies. The sport which followed 
was well worth while, and served to 
make a very pleasant visit of one which 
might have been rather dull. It was 
great fun experimenting with these 
game little sunfish. Size 8 and 10 wet 
flies were most effective, with yellow and 
black being the best colors. A _ buff- 
colored, black-ribbed nymph was very 
effective. The fish rose to dry flies, but 
it was hard to hook them, while the wet 
flles hooked 70 percent of those that 
struck. 

There are many opportunities to en- 
joy sport of this kind, and, with extra- 
light tackle, it is lots of fun. No matter 
how bad conditions are, you can usually 
find some pan fish that are willing to 
strike. 


If you expect to fish for brook trout in 
Canadian lakes this summer, don’t for- 
get to take along some small, dark flies 
as well as the standard Canadian pat- 
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Correct Size Line for Rods 


Question: Having read your articles for a 
number of years, I feel at liberty to ask you a 
few questions which I imagine have been asked 
many times. I have just acquired two bamboo 
rods. One is a 9-footer with wet-fly action, 
weighing 5% oz. The other, with dry-fly action, 
is 8% ft. long and weighs 5 oz. What size line 
should I use for these rods? What size leader? 
—E. T. J., Conn. 


Answer: It is practically impossible to 
make any positive recommendations as to the 
correct lines for rods without seeing the par- 
ticular rod on which the line is to be used. 
However, it is possible to come close. An 
H.D.H. line (tapered) should do for either of 
the rods. 

The leader needed is determined by the con- 
ditions rather than by the rod. For instance, 
under some conditions, and in some localities, 
you need a 3X or 4X leader. If the water is 
exceptionally clear and the fish wary, you may 
need a leader as long as 18 ft. to get best re- 
sults. On the other hand, if you fish for large 
fish that are not easily frightened, a 7% to 9-ft. 
leader, tapering to .011 or thereabouts, would 
be best. 

The weight of the reel and line for good bal- 
ance should be about one and one half times the 
weight of the rod. However, if the reel and line 
balance the rod within five inches of the top of 
the grip, it will be all right.—R. B. 


Wire or Gut Leaders 


Question: Recently a fly-casting friend of 
mine told me I would increase my catches of 
bass if I changed from a wire leader to a gut 
one. What is your opinion? I use the bait-cast- 
ing method. I would also like to know if a 
waterproof, silk, bait-casting line must be dried 
out after each day of fishing?—R. E. R., Ill. 





terns and sizes. Frequently these small, 
dull-colored flies will do better than any- 
thing else. 


You hear many discussions regarding 
the comparative merits of split-bamboo 
and steel rods. Don’t be swayed too 
much by positive assertions on either 
side. Both types have their good points 
and their faults. Before you buy a rod, 
find out both the good and bad features 
of each kind, and then use your ow: 
judgment. 

Bass bugs have been a boon to the 
summer vacationist-angler. Until these 
lures came into existence, it was mostly 
a case of bait fishing. Now fly-fishing 
with bugs adds zest to the game. And 
they are effective—far more so than any 
other lure at this time of year. Even in 
lakes where the fish hang in deep water 
during the day, you'll find they will 
come near shore in the morning and 
evening, and will rise well to a bug. 

Don’t forget bucktails for late-season 
trouting. Try them in the late evening 
and after dark. If you fish after dark, 
be sure to use a stout leader, because 
you are likely to hook into some old 
bruisers. If you listen closely, you will 
hear the large trout wallowing in the 
shallow water where they are chasing 
minnows. A fly, drawn through such 
spots, is almost sure to bring results 

Select a spot where you can fish the 
deeper parts of the pool as well as the 
shallow tail, and be sure you have room 
for a free back-cast. A knot of thread, 
tied on your line, will help you gauge the 
distance of your cast more readily.— R. B 


QUERIES ° 


Answer: On occasion, a gut bait-casting 
leader helps to fool wary bass, but, as a general 
rule, it is not necessary to use gut when fishing 
with a plug or any other bait-casting lure. I 
would advise carrying a gut leader or two in 
your box for the times when a gut leader will 
help fool the wary fish. There have been times 
when I have been very thankful that I had one. 
While it isn’t absolutely necessary to dry out a 
waterproofed silk line every time you use it, 
doing so will aid in giving the line longer life 


Light Rod for Pan Fish 


Question: Do you think pan fish are worth 
an investment in a rod which is particularly 
adapted to fishing for such small fish?—A, L 
T., Kan. 


Answer: Yes, I think pan fish are worth th: 
investment in a lightweight rod. Personally, | 
use an 8-ft. rod weighing about 3 oz. A rod o! 
this length and weight is limber enough to giv: 
you real sport with small fish, yet is strong 
enough, if handled properly, to take care of 
large fish if you happen to hook one while fish 
ing for small fish. Of course, in getting 
rod of this length and weight, it is necessary 
to get one of high quality.—R. B. 


Size of Catfish 


Question: One of the men in our group, wh 
has lived in the South, says he has seen catfis 
measuring 14 in. between the eyes. He say 
they were caught in the Mississippi Rive: 
We think he is the champion liar. We are ask 
ing you to settle the question for us.—J. E. P 
New Jersey. 


Answer: Your friend is undoubtedly tellin: 
the truth. While I have never measured the 
between the eyes, I can substantiate his stat: 
ment by saying that the channel cats of tt 
South will reach 150 lb. or more.—R. B. 
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Way to Hold Eels 


O KEEP an eel from wriggling from 
your grasp, hold it in the following 
manner: Using the three middle fingers, 
hook the middle finger over the eel’s 


midsection. The next two fingers are 
thrust beneath the eel and held rigidly. 
The middle finger is then closed tightly, 
making a V grip.—P. W. Ponter, 8. C. 


Disjointing Tight Rod 


IECES of thin rubber, wrapped around 

the ferrules, will give you a secure 
grip, and make it easier to take apart a 
rod which has tight ferrules.—R. B., 
New York. 


Catching Grasshoppers 


xg AFTER dark you will take a flash 
light and look carefully on the bushes 


and fence posts, it will be found quite 
simple to collect your grasshoppers for 
the next day’s fishing. They won’t jump 
at night when the light is thrown on 
them.—John N. Kern, Mo. 


Untwisting Line 


O UNTWIST my line after using spin- 

ners, I fasten it to the chuck of an or- 
dinary egg-beater drill. By looking at 
the line closely, I can see which way it 
is twisted, and operate the drill accord- 
ingly. By careful examination of the line 
you can tell when the twist is entirely 
out.—John P. Rimer, N. Y. 


Snelled-Hook Holder 


UT off a length of broom handle, and 

place two or three rubber bands 
tightly around it at the top, middle, and 
bottom. The hooks may then be caught 
on the top band and passed under the 
other bands. This keeps the snells from 
curling, and the hooks are in plain sight 
so that you may choose the size you 
wish without any trouble.—Francis A. 
Knaus, N. J. 


RUBBER 


BROOM HANDLE 





Paddles and Portages 


(Continued from page 21) 


canoe had worked its way, stern fore- 
most, into a narrow opening between a 
granite bowlder and a huge cedar the 
wind had toppled into the water. Idly I 
made a short cast to within a yard of 
the bank, and the water exploded, and 
a muskie such as you dream about boiled 
up with the lure in his mouth. Bob 
swears by his ancestors that the fish’s 
Stripes were as large as those on a 
Bengal tiger. Instinctively, I gave the 
muskie the butt to set the hooks, and 
the muskie went to work. 

Bob was frantically paddling back- 
ward in an effort to get us out of the 
tight spot in which we found ourselves, 
and just managed to clear the muskie 
when the fish made his first rush at the 
canoe. At this point there were only six 
or eight feet of line between rod and 
fish. Another lightning rush, and the 
big muskellunge was partially under the 
canoe, 

At the stern was an unused motor 
Clamp, with an arm which stuck out 
about eight inches, making it well-nigh 
impossible to pass the rod around the 
stern of the canoe without becoming 
fouled. In a flash, it became clear to me 
that my only chance of keeping the 
muskie from getting the canoe between 
himself and the rod and becoming 

gged in the partially submerged 
cedar was to horse him back, or at least 
hold him until Bob could maneuver the 
Doat into a position for swinging it. I 
lied additional pressure on the reel 


spool, and the muskie made another ter- 
rific dash. The line held, but the rod, a 
medium-weight thing of rapier steel, 
parted with a sickening snap two inches 
from the handle. 

By this time, Bob had cleared the 
canoe, but it took no prophet now to 
foresee the result. With the strain en- 
tirely on the reel and no flexible rod to 
cushion the mad rushes and leaps of the 
desperate fish, the fight was soon over. 
The muskie came to the surface, stood 
on his tail, shook his massive head, and 
was gone. 

Bob and I sat gazing dolefully at each 
other while the canoe drifted down the 
lake. Finally, I wiped the sweat from 
my brow, and said hollowly, “Water 
over the dam.” 

But I knew that it wasn’t. I knew that 
I'd see that majestic muskie in my 
dreams for weeks to come. 

We bade our adieu to the lake next 
morning. As we hoisted the canoe to 
our shoulders, the sun was just sprin- 
kling brilliants on the water. 

At the end of the portage, we stowed 
the duffel bags and the diminishing food 
pack in the canoe, and set forth on the 
return voyage. No aches and stiffness 
troubled us as they had on our way to 
the lake, and we were back at our 
starting point in a day less than the 
outgoing trip had taken. 

Like it? We loved it, and, before the 
sunburn had peeled, we both were mak- 
ing plans for next year. 
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Surf-Oreno—No. 
963SF. Surface lure, 


inners front and 
back. 10 colors $1 ea. 





inted Pike-Oreno 
Jot SOYP. A sturdily 
built muskie lure. In 
finishes. $1.50 ea. 
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Big Spoon-Oreno— 
No S87N. Use it either 
revolving or rolling. 4 
metalfinishes. 85c ea. 


| iq Pike-Oreno— 
ee } Sk H. Travels 4 
eet under water. 


Muskie Spoon No. 
1323A. Extra heavy. 
Sc 


Musk-Oreno—No- 
ITERSE. With Made in 2 sizes— 


3 treb- 
muskie 





| 


pee Petal : = ‘ 
) -Oreno—No. 97 7RW. Wit 
Salt hanangerelhe greece late $1.00 ea.; Trix- 
Oren 4 size $1.00 ea.; Big 
size $1.00 ea. 


I7S, large 


Ore N : 
Flesh. No. 507N, muskie 


Flash-Oreno 


Write for this book! 
th Bend Bait Co. 

oon18 High Street 

South Bend, Indiana 


Black-Oreno—Fin- 


ysting line. 
t 


Waterproof. 9 to 5O 


est 


Ib. test 
ID. t 


















AST summer, having the 

time and opportunity, I 

decided to do some ex- 

perimenting in tarpon 

fishing. My experiments were conducted 

along lines different from conventional 

practices, both as to outfit and method 

of fishing, and the efforts were extremely 

interesting. As a result, I learned many 

things about tarpon fishing which don’t 

check with many common beliefs about 
this type of angling. 

My fishing was done from shore with 
a surf-casting rod, instead of from a 
boat. I found that this shore fishing 
was less expensive, eliminated the pos- 


the battle than they would 
have otherwise. 
Since my work takes me F 


sibility of seasickness, and, from the 
standpoint of sportsmanship, 
gave the silvery scrappers 
a better chance of winning A 


THOMAS AITKEN 
aAitor 


By GEORGE F. TAYLOR 


when fishing from a boat. Such odds 
roused my sporting blood, and I de- 
cided these handicaps to angling should 
make the fishing really interesting. 

For the type of angling I planned, a 
surf-casting rod seemed ideal, not only 
because of its casting range, but also 
for its greater length, which would en- 
able me to pass the line around and over 
obstacles, and for its great flexibility, 
a great asset when you're battling a 
jumping fish. 

My own rod was a piece of solid Cal- 
cutta bamboo, 9% ft. long. Such a length 


New Record Blue Marlin 





almost daily to an artificial 
island, situated near Gal- 





veston, Tex., I decided to 
try my experiments there. 
Two channels form a right- 
angled junction at this is- 
land, and it is considered a 
good place for tarpon, al- 
though it probably is no 
better than many other 
near-by locations. The is- 
land faces deep water on 
two sides, both of which are 
covered with a rip-rap of 
sharp granite, beginning at 
the base of the island and 
rising 8 or 9 ft. above water 
level. These rocky barriers 
are what swing the odds in 
favor of the tarpon, since 
they stand ready to cut a 
line in two, and offer ideal 
opportunities for a battling 
fish to tangle a line on their 
sharp points, or wind a line 
into hopeless knots. 

There are other hazards 
that increase a_é tarpon’s 
chances of escaping the 
gaff. One of these is a small 
pier, projecting well out in- 
to the water, with its con- 
stant threat of a tangled or 
broken line. In addition, 
there are numerous piles, 
broken off under water, and —~ 
several guy cables stretch 
from the outer edges of 
some of the rocks to poles 
behind the point where I 
did my casting. All in all, 
you couldn't, by any stretch 





it an ideal place for an an- 
gler. I estimated that my 
chances for taking tarpon 
there were only about half 
as good as could be expected 
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of the imagination, consider Vv eee E. SIBLEY, right, with the 375-pound blue marlin which he 

took 3 miles off Miami Beach to set a new United States coastal 
record for the species. He used a hickory rod, with 20-ounce tip, a 12/0 
reel, 36-thread Cuttyhunk line, and yellowtail bait. The fish was |! feet 
2 inches long, and had a 48-inch tail span. It was taken in one hour and 
eight minutes from the charter boat of Capt, Tom Frazure, who is at left 





Silver Scrappers of the Rocks 


may seem excessive, but in actual use 
proved to be ideal. The upper end was 
slightly larger than an ordinary pencil, 
and the rod had a genuine agate angle- 
tip, and three glass guides, on one side 
of the rod only. I used a one-piece, tu- 
bular reel seat, fitting it very snugly and 
cementing it on the rod about 30 in. from 
the butt. The 10 in. of the rod above the 
reel seat, and the section from the reel 
seat to the butt, I wrapped with heavy 
line. 

My reel was medium-priced, with free 
spool and internal star drag, had a ratio 
of 2% to 1, and held 300 yd. of 12-thread 
line. I used cheap line, costing one cent 
a yard, getting 150 yd. of 12-thread 
which took up almost twice 
the space of standard line of 
similar strength. My line was 
supposed to have a dry test 
of 50 lb., but I doubt that it 
had actually more than 35 
lb. Cheap lines generally are 
unsatisfactory, but this one 
gave me no trouble. How- 
ever, it pays to get a good 
line, because of the greater 
strength in proportion to 
size, and the longer life. 

I used stainless-steel wire, 
with a breaking stress of 
100 to 200 lb., for leads, in 
lengths of 6 to 7 ft., with 
brass swivels in sizes 1 to 
3/0. I also tried leads of 
cable wire, a twisted lead of 
very great flexibility, and 
found them satisfactory, but 
expensive. Such leads must 
be soldered at all connec- 
tions, or they won’t hold 
The chief asset of this lead 
is its flexibility, allowing 
greater freedom of move- 
ment for live bait. 

I tried practically every 
type of hook used in tar- 
pon fishing, including So- 
beys, Martus, O’Shaugh- 
nessys, trebles, or so-called 
gang hooks; and, finally, 
one modeled after the Es- 
kimo bone hook, with a long, 
keen point. I took fish with 
each kind, but the Sobey is 
the best all-round hook for 
tarpon. It is more difficult 
to set than the others, but it 
is harder for the tarpon to 
throw, once he is hooked. 
The type of hook used (pro- 
viding it was strong enough 
not to break or bend) proved 
of little importance when 
compared with the way the 
fish was handled. I even 
landed two large tarpon on 
hooks from which the barbs 
had broken off. To me, this 
proved that technique was 
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mportant than the type of hook. 
ise of treble hooks is generally 
ed as unsportsmanly. Despite this 


cor n belief, my experience is that 
they ve little, if any, advantage over 
rdinary hooks. Anything less than a 


6/0 likely to bend, and a 6/0 has so 
1 . spread that a tarpon, if it’s feed- 
t all cautiously, will refuse to take 
it about half the time. 

Most of my fishing was done on the 
surface, which required the use of a 
float. I rigged the float on the lead in- 
stead of on the line, since this lessened 
the chances that the live mullet, used as 
bait, would foul the line by swimming 
around it. The hole in the float must be 
large enough to allow the swivel to pass 
through it, so the cork can be changed 
from one rig to another. A float large 
enough to prevent the mullet from tak- 
ing it under at will should be used. A 
sinker isn’t necessary. 

I baited with live mullet exclusively. 
The most satisfactory size is from 6 
in. up to 8 or 9 in. The best way to 
solve the bait problem is to catch the 
mullet yourself. Use a cast net, and 
have a live box or two where you can 
keep reserve bait on hand. If you don’t 
overcrowd them, the mullet will live in 
i box overnight. 

I found the most satisfactory way of 
hooking mullet is to pass the hook 
through the fish just forward of the 
dorsal fin, being careful not to get low 
enough to hit the backbone, which par- 
alyzes it. Hooked this way, the mullet 
is kept on an even keel, and can swim 
freely, which is what you want to at- 
tract tarpon. The use of very large 
hooks is unwise on live mullet. The 
ideal sizes in the Sobey are 6/0, 7/0, and 


8/0, 


DIFFER with orthodox tarpon anglers 
on use of harness or belts. Such 
equipment is a lot of trouble, and un- 
necessary. I got a _ solid-rubber ball 
about 3 in. in diameter, made a hole in it 
half the size of the butt of the rod, 
about halfway through the ball, and 


cemented it on the rod. This takes up 
most of the shock, and gives more free- 
dom of action in playing the fish than 


is possible with a harness or belt. At 
f I didn’t use cement in putting this 
ll on, but one day, with a 100-lb. tar- 
I hooked the ball came off, and I 
took a terrible pounding until a friend 
managed to force the ball back on the 
rod 
In my fishing, casting was of little 
importance, as the tarpon usually were 
close in, and feeding on schools of mul- 
et near the rocks. I rarely cast more 
than 20 or 30 yd., and usually much less. 
With adverse tides and currents, I had 
trouble keeping my rig out, which neces- 
sitated frequent casting. The two hours 
around sunrise were the best of the day, 
tarpon did most of their feeding 
then. The hour after sunset was the 
t best period. 
When the tide kept my line out taut, 
I stripped off a yard or two from the 
reel, and held it lightly in the left hand, 
tthe same time keeping my rod pointed 
Then, when I got a strike, I 
released the loose line, lowered the rod, 
ind, at the exact moment I felt all the 
sla taken out, struck quickly and 
This takes correct timing and 
Ordination, but it really works. 
If you strike the least bit prematurely, 
you're almost sure to miss. 
Wi n tarpon are striking recklessly, 
all you need is a little slack, and a steady 
herve, but if they’re cautious, you can 
use the tricks in the book, and the 
tarp will probably never take the 
Mullet well inside the mouth. You can’t 
Cepend on (Continued on page 76) 
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@ Leaning out of a locomotive win- 
dow in sunshine, rain or snow 
toughens any engineer’s skin. The 
train’s speed makes a sixty-mile-an- 


| hour wind. Tiny pieces of grit, dust 


| and dirtinthe wind bombard the face 


and nature turns the skin into human 





leather to survive the punishment. 
Yet this type of face, with a thick 
wiry beard, is shaved quickly and 
closely by the Schick Shaver. 
FOR THE TENDEREST SKIN, TOO 
The action of the Schick is so gentle 
that it does not injure the tenderest 
skin. Men who cut easily find perfect 
safety in the Schick. Most important 
of all, the Schick re-creates a natural, 
healthy skin to replace one that has 


been calloused or injured by ordi- 
nary shaving methods. This change 
makes a man look years younger. 
THE SCHICK IS A MONEY-SAVER 
Look beyond the price of the Schick 
to the thousands of shaves it will 
give you. (Many customers, using 
them for years, have testified to this. ) 
With no soap, cream, brush, and 
especially with no blades to buy and 
nothing to sharpen or renew, the 
Schick pays for itself in savings. 
Go to an authorized Schick dealer. 
He will demonstrate the shaver to 
you and show you how easily, with 
alittle patience, youcanlearntouseit. 
SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. 


W Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco 
In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores 


sHAVER 
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An Old 
aN FAVORITE 


now made 
\. tn this 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 


N°5 


oS 
3 


\COUNTRY 
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Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 

For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 

minnow. Now priced within the reach of 


every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


I{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Brit DEWirTtT Baits Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


SURE-CATCH 


FISH—BAIT—OIL 


Land the BIG fellows with SURE-CATCH 
any bait makes ‘em bite. Bottle lasts whole seas 
fisherman's kit complete without it. Order No 
and Eels, No. 2 for other Big Game Fish. $1.00 per bottle, 
postpaid. Hurry, the season ts on 

B. & O. CHEMICAL CO. 
2378 N. Humboldt Ave. 
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WARM SWEATERS, oilskins, and 
rubber boots should be included in the 
outfits of anglers going for tuna or 
swordfish in Nova Scotia. Cold fogs 
frequently are driven inshore by gales 
from the Grand Banks. 


A STRIPED-BASS LAW recently was 
passed in New Jersey to help protect 
the species and improve the angling. 
California was the first state to recog- 
nize the sporting qualities of this fish by 
enacting protective laws. 


& a 








MILWAUKEE YOUNGSTER, Elaine 
Einem, aged 8, caught a 65-lb. sailfish, 
and her brother, Jerry, aged 10, brought 
one weighing 69 lb. to gaff on the same 
day, while fishing the Gulf Stream’s 
edge off Miami aboard Capt. Jesse 
Conyne’s cruiser, Bezo. “Remarkable 
children,” said their father. “ I taught 
them how to fish myself.” Remarkable 
father, too. Try it sometime—take the 





One ome c- mn 


1 for hen 


Dept. O Milwaukee, Wis. 








You'll never realize how little you know al 
f hing or t the ining of the 
you've U d a FL NT Is SH 3600 word circular 
ora he lug f ing ¢ ae mm ve neve 
olling types $1.00 


HELIN ‘TACKLE Co. . 4776 pal Ave., 





Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead- 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish- 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 


the facts he states here 
on experience. Tells you where 
fly fish for bass, the 
Black Bass,” 
for the fly caster, 
serve black bass. 
about bass, 
Johnson's 
much of an expert you are. 
cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 8. 

“The best all-arcund bootin the world”? 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter t than the average boot; easy to put on and 

; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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out black bass 
vord ACTION until 

mailed free, 
" read before 


Detroit, Mich. 


are practical—based 
and how to 
“Art of Fly-Casting for 
care of the equipment, clothing 
and how to cook and pre- 
Everyone has his own ideas 
but you can well afford to read 
recommendations no matter how 
88 pages and 
Write Dept. 87. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 









kids along, and teach them to appreciate 
| a clean, healthful, thrilling sport. 

| FLY CASTING FOR TARPON, sal- 
mon, and other species in the brackish 
water of river mouths is an important 
sport in many sections. If oil-finished 
or enameled lines are used, they should 
be removed from the reel, and washed 
immediately in clean, fresh water to 
remove the salt. Dry carefully, slowly, 
and treat with good line dressing, but 
don’t use a drier that bends line sharply, 
as it might crack the brittle line coating. 





WHADA-YA MEAN, 7) 
CONSERVATION : 


\ FO BOCA <RAND 
TQOURVAMENT 
(a — 


BOCA GRAND PASS ANGLERS 
claim a record with 321 tarpon caught 
in 24 hours during the Boca Grande 
Tarpon Tournament. The top fish 
weighed 157 lb. and high hook for an 
individual angler was 15 fish. 





TUNA ANGLERS have their big 
month in August. These great game 
fish, in the more popular sizes of 10 to 
100 lb., can be caught from Hatteras to 
Cape Sable in the Atlantic, and off the 
coast of both southern California and 
Lower California. A 400-yd. reel, a rod 
with 10 or 12-o0z. tip and 15 to 24-thread 
line will do. The white feather lure is 
the most popular, but spoons, squids, 
painted lures, or a piece of white cloth 
on an 8/0 hook, will sometimes get the 
fish. Use an 8 or 10-ft. piano-wire leader. 
This tackle cannot be recommended for 
heavier tuna, but I expect some one to 
catch a real big bluefin on 24-thread line. 


SPORTING ACTIVITIES will survive 
long after you and I are gone, but the 
next generation deserves some considera- 
tion—practice honest conservation when 
fishing — release small and unwanted 
game fish, and kill all barracuda and 
sharks.—T. A. 








Silver Scrappers 
of the Rocks 


(Continued from page 75) 


a tarpon’s swallowing a hook. Consider 
yourself lucky if you set a hook more 
than 4 or 5 in. back in the mouth of a 
tarpon. 

I usually fished with the reel’s interna] 
drag set at about half the strength of 
my line. If you use too much tension 
you're likely to break a line, especially 
as the spool gets smaller, since the re. 
duced spool automatically increases th, 
tension. After a fish was hooked, I left 
my internal drag alone. For variation i; 
tension, I relied on my thumb drag, and 
found it worked perfectly. When wait- 
ing for a strike, I kept my thumb drag 
down, and held it tight when I struck 
adding shock to the strike. When the 
fish was hooked, I brought my rod y 
and kept it up, with as much arc in it 
as I could get. That’s the main secret 
of holding a tarpon. 

With a long, highly flexible rod, held 
at a high angle, and well arcked, a tar- 
pon or any fish has a hard job throwing 
a hook. Give him slack for a half sec- 
ond, and he’s gone. And don’t let the 
experts tell you that, if you hold him 
past the first jump, he’s your fish. Most 
of the hooks are thrown on the first 
jump, but they can be thrown on any 
succeeding jump, too, and a tarpon al- 
ways has one jump in reserve. 

The reason so many tarpon get away 
is that most fishermen don’t play them 
fast and tight from the start. If you 
keep a steady tension on your line, even 
with a fairly light rig, a tarpon’s strength 
doesn’t last long. Many fish are lost by 
playing them too long. With all the 
handicaps I had in fishing from rocks 
I never required more than 20 or 25 
minutes to take a 100-lb. fish. 


ey tage is a difficult problem in 
this type of tarpon fishing. A gaff 
hook with a strong handle, 5 or 6 ft 
long, is what you need. As an extra 
precaution, there should be a safety 
line attached to it, for sometimes, when 
you are on uncertain footing, the han- 
dle will be jerked out of your hand 

You won’t be able to do your own 
gaffing. You can do it easily enough in 
a boat, but not from rocks. You'll prob- 
ably have to lend a hand after the gaff 
hook is set, because it’s quite a job fo! 
one man to lift 100 lb. or more of fight 
ing tarpon over a big chunk of sharp 
edged granite. 

If you’re fishing from a boat, you can 
gaff and land a tarpon without injur 
ing him seriously. In such a case, thé 
fish should be released, unless you be 
lieve you have a record, or want t 
have him mounted. But, fishing unde! 
the conditions I have described, it’s al- 
most impossible to land tarpon without 
injuring them so seriously that they will 
die. I tried releasing one this year and 
he failed to live. 

Tarpon fishing is one of the finest and 
most exciting sports available to th 
salt-water fisherman. I don’t recom 
mend my type of fishing to the begin- 
ner, if it is possible for him to work 
from a boat. When fishing from a boat 
you’ve got a better chance of gaffing 
your tarpon, regardless ‘of your size 0 
strength, providing you have the prope! 
tackle. Whatever your previous fishing 
experience, you'll get a matchless th ril 
out of seeing your first tarpon explode 
out of the water, shaking his great head, 
and walking on his tail. 


— 
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Angling Laws Brought Up to Date 


INCE publication in the April OUT- 
S )OOR LIFE of the 1937 Angling Laws, 
nd the subsequent changes published 
several states have made 
These are given below. 


in the July issue, 
additional changes. 


CONNECTICUT 


WHITE and YELLOW PERCH........ 
iceuweoeans .... April 14 to Feb. ro 
Catch limits: BULLHEAD, 30 a day. 


FLORIDA 
Catch and possession limits: 
ore than two in one day, 
en. 


TARPON, 


sale for- 


GEORGIA 


Fishing licenses: Resident, except when 
fishing in own county with pole and line, 
ind not using artificial or live-minnow 


. 9c 


<5. 


INDIANA 
Catch and possession limits: TROUT, 
15 a day, 30 in possession. PIKE, PICK- 
EREL, 6 a day, 12 in possession. 


Fishing licenses: Resident, $1.10; non- 
resident, season, $2.50; nonresident, 10-day, 
$1.10. 

IOWA 
ROCK STURGEON, SAND STURGEON 
eer ry wre Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
CRAPPER bs ksavciwnes June 15 to Nov. 30 
WARMOUTH BASS, ROCK BASS, SUN- 
FISH, BLUEGILL.... June 15 to Nov. 30 


CATFISH (no close season in Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers)..July 1 to Nov. 30 
Size and catch limits: BROOK, BROWN, 

RAINBOW TROUT, 8 a day, 16 in pos- 

NORTHERN PIKE, 15 in., 8 a 

day, 16 in possession. (In Mississippi and 

Missouri rivers 15 a he 30 in possession. ) 

LARGE-MOUTHED BLACK BASS, 12 in., 

5a day, roin possession. (In Mississippi and 

Missouririvers, roin.) SMALL-MOUTHED 

BLACK BASS, ro in., 5 a day, ro in pos- 

session. WALL-EYED PIKE (SAND PIKE, 

SAUGER), 13 in., 8 a day, 16 in possession. 

BULLHEAD, no size limit, 25 a day, 50 in 

(No catch or possession limits 

in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers.) 

SHEEPSHEAD, no size limit, 25 a day, 50 

(No catch or possession lim- 

its in Mississippi and Missouri rivers, nor 

in Spirit, East and West Okoboji, and 

Storm lakes.) ROCK STURGEON, not 

under 5 lb., 15 a day, 30 in possession. (No 

catch or possession limits in Mississippi and 

Missouri rivers.) SAND STURGEON, not 
ler 1 Ib., 15 a day, 30 in possession. (No 

catch or possession limits in Mississippi and 

Missouri rivers.) YELLOW PERCH, YEL- 


session, 


possession. 


in possession. 


LOW BASS, STRIPED BASS, SILVER 
BASS, 7 in., 15 a day, 30 in possession. 
CRAPPIE, 7 in., 15 a day, 30 in possession. 


WARMOUTH BASS, ROCK BASS, SUN- 


FISH, BLUEGILL, 5 in., 15 a day, 30 in 
possession. CATFISH, 12 in., 15 a day, 30 
in possession. SUCKER, no size limit, 15 


a day, 30 in possession. 


Warning: The following waters have 


been added to those closed for fishing dur- 


ing 1937; Farmington Lake, Van Buren 
Co Afton Reservoir, Union Co. ; Green- 
held City Reservoir, Adair Co. ; Red Hawk 
Lake, Lucas Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

SHAD. is xsaas en eee Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 

Size and catch limits: AUREOLUS or 
GOLDEN TROUT, 12 in., 4 a day. SHAD, 
no size limit, 12 a day. SMELT (fresh 
Water) ro Ib. a day. 


Warning: The state legislature was in 


session when this issue went to press, and 
further changes are possible. Any changes 
made are more likely to concern license 
fees than seasons, size, or catch limits. 


NEW YORK 


BULLHEAD: Exceptions; Lake George.. 


see eeeseccesesessens July 15 to May 31 
Size and catch limits: PIKE-PERCH, 
PICKEREL, 10 a day. Exceptions: Oneida 


Lake, 15 a day, 25 a day for two or more 
persons angling from the same_ boat. 
BLACK BASS, 8 a day. Exceptions: Lake 
Ontario and St. Lawrence River, 10 a day, 
for four or more persons angling from the 
same boat, 30 a day. TROUT, 7 in. 
SMELT, no size limit. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BLACK BASS, ROCK BASS, CRAPPIE, 

STRAWBERRY or CALICO BASS, 

GRASS PIKE, MUSKELLUNGE: Ex- 

ceptions: Lake Erie....June 15 to Nov. 30 

Note: It is now lawful to fish on Sunday 
in Pennsylvania, provided that in fishing on 
privately owned land the permission of the 
owner or lessee first is secured. 

Warning: Trolling from motor boats in 
any of the inland waters of the State is 
now prohibited. The Board of Fish Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg, is now empowered 
to change seasons, and to close waters to 


fishing, at any time. 
VERMONT 
TROUT, SALMON: Exceptions: Great 
Averill, Little Averill lakes, Essex Co.; 


Willoughby and Shadow lakes, and Park- 
er Pond, Orleans Co.; Lake Mitchell, 
Windsor Co., on fly only.............. 
ag Saudis Wiese be eae May 1 to Sept. 30 
Fishing licenses: Resident, $1.25. 
Warning: There are a number of Ver- 
mont waters with special seasons, size, and 
catch limits. For detailed information, con- 


sult the Fish and Game Service, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, 
Montpelier. 


Tons of Trout Die 


HOUSANDS of tons of trout, both 
‘| native and rainbow, are estimated to 

have died from an undetermined 
cause or causes in Georgetown Lake, 
near Anaconda, Mont., during the past 
winter. 

When the ice thawed on the lake, the 
bodies of these fish were washed ashore. 
Dr. C. J. D. Brown, of the Zoology De- 
partment of Montana State College, as- 
serted the catastrophe was due to en- 
tirely natural causes which could not 
be controlled. 

“The lake was covered with ice from 
November to May,” he explained, “and 
during that period there was no way for 
the water to get rid of the gases result- 
ing from the decomposing debris, or to 
take on an additional supply of oxygen 
which had been mostly, if not entirely, 
absorbed by the decomposing process.” 

Sportsmen of the area have a differ- 
ent theory, however. They point out 
that Georgetown Lake was closed to 
fishing for the first time last winter, 
and this ban resulted in the lake’s being 
sealed solid throughout the winter. In 
other years, winter fishermen cut many 
holes in the ice, which allowed gases to 
escape, and permitted the oxygen sup- 
ply of the water to be renewed. 

Agitation is now under way to have 
this ban lifted, pointing out that such a 
loss of fish had never occurred before it 
went into effect. 
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(197) pt. 0-83, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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(Actual Size) 


Bass, Crappies, Blue-Gills, Large 
Trout, etc.... they all ‘fall’ for 
this midget model of the famous‘‘RIVER- 
RUNT.” Length, 1% in. Weight, 1-25 oz. 

Floats and wiggles like aemell minnow near the 


surface. Adandy caster, transparent body, in- 
destructible finish. 


Eight Colors including 
Four New “Shore-Minnow” Designs 


““Shore- Minnows"’ look just like those little ‘“‘skip- 
jacks"’ or tiny minnows, whose ribs you see when 
held to the light. The last word in fly rod lures 
for big fish. 


REGULAR COLORS 


952 White-and-Red 
959L Perch Scale 


““SHORE-MINNOW” COLORS 
952XS White-and-Red 
5 959XRG Green Shore 
959P Shiner Scale 959XRS Silver Shore 
959R Natural Scale 959XRY Yellow Shore 
Each 85c . . . and worth it, too 
Sent direct if Dealer does not handle 


FREE Catalog in Colors 

— shows 100 Heddon Fly Reg 

- Lures, includin 

*“Flap- “tail Bug”, ““Pop-Eye Frog”, 
gy, A “Wilder- Dilg Lures”’ 

Bass Bugs”, “Bug-a-Bee"’, and 

“Bubbling Bug.” 
Write for Free copy today 


Pes aa JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


‘Fuzzi-Bug” 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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with Fiendoil. 


12 L Street, S. E. 


FISHERMEN 


Fiendoi! is the perfect solvent for rods and reels . 
Reriec t condition, free from injurious corrosion caused by salt water. 


keeps them in 


EET SHOOTERS— America’s leading marksmen protect their guna 
At your Sports Store 

McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 

Washington, D. C. 





2 Minnows, Eels, Mink, Muskrats in 
a Cc 18 * large nombers, with our Folding 


galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They 


catch them like a fly-trap catches files They will bite like hangry 
ives if you bait with Magic-Fish-Lure $1 Box Free to intro- 
them. Write for Descriptive Price List, showing sketches, 

ps, automatic fish hooks and other specialties, for fishermen. 
ALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 44, St. Louis, Mo, 













































FLY FISHERS! 


Get more Trout, Bass, Panfish. Dry flies, wet flies, 
nymphs, “‘bugs’’, All ‘in our big 105 page Catalog, 
\ with valuable, instructive 
\. hints and data. Send name 
, 
x a: mae and 4c in stamps. 
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8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 





VOM HOFE’S 
70” ANNIVERS 
CATALOG - 


y 37 





Every last need of 
both Fresh and Selt 
Water Anglers is listed 
or pictured in the 178 
fascinating pages of this famous 
catalog. Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) 
to help cover mailing. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92C Fulton Street - New York City 





















MAURICE H. DECKER, £¢étot 


Taking Your Camp in Your Car 


OTOR camping is still 
one of the most eco- 
nomical ways to travel 


for pleasure. It is 
easy for a party of four to tour and 
camp for a cost of less than a cent a 
mile a person. Four anglers traveled 
1,100 miles on a round trip to Northern 
fishing lakes last fall. They were on 
the road and in camp 10 days, living 
in a tent and cooking their meals on a 
gasoline camp stove. The total cost 
of everything except fishing licenses 
was only $32.20. 

Still there are some problems for the 
automobile camper to solve. The big- 
gest is to select an outfit that packs 
conveniently in his car. Automobiles 
have changed greatly in the last few 
years. Duffel can no longer be packed 
on running boards and on bumpers as 
it was formerly. The greater part of 
your outfit must go inside the car or in 
the trunk. You can carry a small load 
on the roof with safety, and there are 
devices made especially for this, but 
car-top packing should be limited to 
lighter equipment, such as blankets or 
clothing. Since there is seldom much 
packing room in the rear-seat compart- 
ment—the trunk is the main receptacle. 
Whether or not a trunk will hold your 
outfit depends on your skill in selecting 
each piece. 

You can stow an outfit for two camp- 
ers in almost any modern car trunk, but 
this is scarcely any feat since, when 
two travel, there is also room inside 
the car for baggage. When the party 
numbers four, you must be on your 
toes when you select and pack. 

First you should make every bit of 
trunk space available. If the spare tire 
is carried in it, unbolt the tire from 
its position in the center of the trunk 
bottom, and shove it clear over to one 
side. This gives a fairly large space be- 
side the tire which can be filled with 
soft duffel such as blankets. Pack 
these on top of the tire and around it, 
so it cannot slide. Only a few minutes 
are required to unpack equipment to get 
at the tire when it is needed. Some 
motorists also remove the shelf which 
divides the trunk into baggage and tire 
compartments. This gives even more 
room with the tire pushed to one side, 
but now you must unload practically 
everything when you have a puncture. 

Motor campers need not rough it as 
they had to a few years ago. Roads are 
good, supplies available at almost every 
crossroads. On most tours you can 
leave at home the tow rope, the trench 
shovel and paraphernalia for extricat- 
ing cars from sand and mud holes. 
Take the simplest equipment available 
for shelter, sleeping, and cooking. Omit 
everything not entirely necessary for 
health and comfort. 

Choose a tent made of light, water- 
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proofed material which will roll up in 
a small package. It should have a per- 
manent floor, a good-sized window op- 
posite the door for ample ventilation, and 
both door and window must be effective- 
ly screened against insects. 

The so-called umbrella tent is still the 
most comfortable shelter for motorists. 
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The tips on equipment, packing, and cooking 
shown here will help make you comfortable on 
your trip, whether you're driving or camping 


It provides the most head room and 
usable floor space of any tent for its 
weight, is quickly erected, and strong 
and safe in bad weather. These tents 
are made in several sizes and in two 
main types—with a center pole and 
“poleless.” It is necesary to select a 
model that has all the clear floor room 
you need to hold your bed or beds. Ob- 
viously a 48-in. mattress won’t fit inside 
a 7-ft. tent if the shelter has a center 
pole. 

The 7%x7%-ft. poleless tent is large 
enough for two campers. You can use a 
double-sized mattress of any reasonable 
width inside this tent because its floor 
space is unbroken, the roof being sup- 
ported by four folding, metal poles 
placed in the corners. However, there's 
a catch. Tents without the center pole 
are bulky and weigh considerable. For 
example, the 744x7%-ft. poleless model 
weighs 47 lb. A 7%x9%-ft. center-pok 
tent, made of the same fabric, only 
weighs 37 lb. Because there is more 
metal bracing and framework in the 
poleless tent, the pole job actually pro- 
vides more floor space, besides saving 
10 lb. of weight and a corresponding 
amount of packing space. These figures 
are taken from the specifications supplied 
by one of the largest makers of tents in 
the country. They may vary somewhat 
for other lines. 

Four campers will need a tent about 
9%x9% ft. You could lay two double 
beds on the floor of a 7%x9%-ft. tent if 
the longer dimension is that of width as 
it usually is, but this arrangement gives 
room for beds only and scarcely any- 
thing else. A 9%x9%-ft. pole tent is 
more satisfactory, and can be had in 
models weighing 40 lb. Sometimes the 
center pole is useful to hang things on 
or to help support a curtain when you 
wish to divide the interior of a tent 

Tents smaller than 744x7%%-ft. size are 
practical for short tours when one 
travels continually and only stops t 
camp at night. A companion and I have 
used a 5x7-ft. cruiser model on many 
tours with perfect satisfaction. This 
gives sleeping room only. You cannot 
live for any length of time in such : 
tent, but it can be used just as a traveler 
uses his Pullman berth. There is little 
headroom or floor space, so you must 
cook and eat outside. This is fine in 
clear weather, but I'd hate to be con- 
fined in such a tent on a rainy day with 
a couple of kids and a dog. Still the 
small tent has practical uses when you 
have to go light. A small tent also makes 
a good place to sleep two extra campers 
half-grown children for instance. Hert 
the kids can roll and kick around unt! 
they get sleepy without disturbing thei! 
travel-tired elders. Any canoe or hiking 
tent will answer. 

The best sleeping equipment for 
motorists is still the air mattress, 
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in or double size, spread directly on 
the permanent waterproofed floor of your 
ent. These air beds have withstood the 
test of more than fifteen years, and 
nothing has been produced that tops 
them for comfortable sleep and easy 
packing. A double mattress for two 
weighs only about 14 lb. In mild weath- 
er, four medium-weight blankets are 
enough for each double bed. An extra 
blanket should be added for very high 
altitudes, and for spring and fall tour- 


ing. Air mattreses are deflated and 
rolled up, then packed in a 12-in. duffel 
bag. This size will hold two double beds. 
3i>nkets may be folded and laid in a 
suitease or rolled and pushed into a 
15-in. bag. Some motorists spread blan- 
kets over the rear seat, sitting on them 
while traveling. Another way to con- 


serve trunk room is to hang two or three 
blankets on the robe rail attached to the 
back of the front seat of a sedan. 

The seats of certain automobiles can 
be arranged to make a comfortable 
double bed with the occupants’ feet 
resting in the trunk. This is a good 
stunt when you have but little baggage, 
but I’ve often wondered what you did 
t night with the equipment that crowds 
the trunk and rear compartment during 
the day. The only solution, I suppose, is 
to stack everything on the ground un- 
derneath the car. 


ENT, beds, and blankets have proba- 
bly taken up a good share of your trunk 
room. This means that the rest of the 
utfit must be kept down to a minimum. 
A two-burner gasoline stove will cook 
enough food for four persons if the cook 
h had some previous experience in 
mping. The utensils must all nest to- 
gether compactly into the largest kettle, 
or into the 12-qt. galvanized pail many 
iumpers carry to lug water, heat it, and 
serve as a large-capacity pot in 
emergencies. Two campers need one 
medium-sized pot and a small one, a 
medium-sized skillet, and cups, plates, 
bowls, and cutlery for each. Four per- 
sons can get by with two pots if one is 
§ and the other 2-qt. capacity. The 
smaller kettle is used to make coffee. If 
you prefer a drip pot, take that instead. 
If you do not favor the 12-qt. pail, sub- 
stitute a folding, canvas pail. A canvas 
wash basin is very handy, because it 
will tuck away in some corner of the 
trunk that might otherwise go empty. 
Years ago motorists carried refriger- 
ator baskets and boxes, clamped to a 
running board. This space is so scanty 
now that the practice is no ionger feasi- 
ble. Smaller metal-box refrigerators are 
now available which can be set in the 
trunk or inside thecar. They hold achunk 
of ice, and enough perishable food to last 
several days. An ice box is almost 
necessary for long tours in hot weather. 
You can dispense with it on short trips, 
but your meals are never quite so tasty 
s they would be if you had an ice box. 
If you have room for a folding table- 
ind-stool set, you'll find such a set con- 
nient. The cook really needs some 
elevated place on which to set the 


stove. When the meal is cooked, the 
can be lifted from the table. Some 
Sets are arranged so the chairs fold in- 


the table. These are rather heavy 
ot very bulky. You can save weight 
etting a wooden folding table and 
g canvas-top beach stools. 

ere are several cooking stunts that 
will help you reduce your kitchen equip- 
For instance, I have, while tour- 
hg, eaten many hot meals which were 
repared without a stove or open fire. 
iply fasten with soft wire several 
of food to the exhaust manifold of 
ngine. After several hours of driv- 
Ing, the food (Continued on page 80) 
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¢ Trail Queries ° 


Poison-lvy Remedy 


Question: Last year I had an extremely se- 
vere case of poison ivy, and this year have had 
it twice already. Can you give me a remedy? 
—C. H., South Dakota. 


Answer: There are a number: of remedies to 
combat poison ivy. Unfortunately, it seems 
that no one remedy works satisfactorily with 
all persons. However, a home treatment you 
can prepare yourself is made like this: Dilute 
1 oz. of tincture of iron, which contains ap- 
proximately 15 percent of ferric chloride, with 
% oz. of alcohol, and % oz. of water. This 
makes 2 oz. of liquid with a ferric chloride 
content of about 7 or 8 percent. This is paint- 
ed on the skin with a small brush or cotton 
swab.—M.H.D., 


Camp for Three 


Question: Please tell me exactly what three 
people are likely to need for a week’s camping 
trip in the Adirondacks, including firearms for 
vermin, and cooking and camp equipment.— 
M. A. P., New York. 


Answer: First, you will have use for only a 
light firearm or two for amusement and shoot- 
ing pests. A .22 rifle and a .22 revolver or pistol 
are suggested. You can take one of each, if you 
believe you will want to shoot very much, with 
about 1,000 rounds of Long Rifle ammunition 
for each gun. 

For cooking, I suggest that you use an open 
fire. You can take a small, folding metal grate, 
too, if you wish, but a good outdoor stove can 
be rigged up with a few rocks and some poles. 
Arrange to support the skillet on rocks, and the 
pots from poles. For utensils, a three-man 
nested aluminum kit is best, but again, for a 
limited stay, you may not want to spend so 
much as this costs. You can pick up individual 
pieces more cheaply. You should have about 
three cooking pots and two skillets, and, of 
course, bowls, plates, cups, and cutlery for each 
camper. 

Everyday clothes will do for a 7-day camp. 
Some campers use worn business suits, others 
buy new khaki pants and shirts. Add a sweater 
and raincoat, and you will be pretty well 
equipped. A khaki, waterproof fishing hat is 
very useful. A good, comfortable hiking shoe, 
with 6 to 8-in. top is advised. Have a change of 
underwear and socks. A sleeping bag, with 
three-quarter-length air pad underneath, is the 
last word in camp beds, but again you may not 
care to spend that much for a single week. 
There are substitutes, such as folding cots, 
which need a lot of blankets underneath for 
warmth. You can even build beds from wild 
hay or leaves if your camping site is available 
to either. 

Three campers will need a tent with about 60 
to 80 sq. ft. of floor space. There are a number 
of good 7x9-ft. tents that will serve you splen- 
didly. Which to buy depends a lot on how 
much money you wish to invest, and on how 
you will carry this outfit into the woods. A 
wall tent is probably most economical, but some 
of the other types weigh less and pack more 
easily.—M. H. D. 


Tanning Small Skins 


Question: Please give me directions for tan- 
ning, with and without the fur, the skins of 
small animals such as squirrels, rats, or rab- 
bits.—J. C., Mich. 


Answer: There are several ways to tan 
small skins. Here is a popular one: 5 qt. of 
soft water, 1 qt. of salt, 1 oz. of commercial 
sulphuric acid, 1 oz. of alum. Soak fleshed, 
scraped hide in this solution for about 4 days. 
Remove and rinse, then soak in a pail of wa- 
ter containing 1 cup sal soda. This neutral- 
izes the acid. Then rinse the skin, and work 
and pull it vigorously. A good way is to draw 
the flesh side of the hide over the top of a 
stake, or across the edge of a thin board. Do 
this while the hide is moist. When it dries, if 
still hard and stiff, moisten and repeat the 
working process. Do this until the skin stays 
fairly soft when it has been worked dry. Last- 
ly, paint a little tanner’s or neat’s-foot oil on 
the flesh side.—M. H. D. 
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Enjoy theconvenience of the finest, 
most modern instant-gas cooking, lightin 
and ae service wherever you go—a 
amazingly low cost! Coleman Instant-Gas 
Trailer Appliances make and burn their 
own gas from ordinary gasoline. They are 
as handy as city gas. Compact, quick- 
action; economical to buy and operate! 


COLEMAN 
TRAILER 
STOVES 


There is a 
Coleman Trail- 
er Stove for every need! Five outstanding 
models. Four models of 2- and 3-burner 
hot plates and a built-in oven range 
model that cooks and bakes as perfectly 
as a city gas range. 


COLEMAN 
HEATERS 


The newest and 
best in trailer heaters! 
Heats rapidly—re- 
leases no fumes— 
circulates 3860 cubic 
feet of pure, warm air 
every hour. Rust- 

roof Everdur Metal 

uel Tank —_ re- 
moved for filling. 
Duroplastic enamel 
finish will not chip, 
crack or peel. 


COLEMAN SELF-HEATING 
IRONS 


Every trailer 
should have one of 
these irons. Heats 
itself —lights in- 
stantly—costsonly 
¥¢ an hour for €4 
perfect, effortless ironing. No cords or 
tubes. Cool handle—restful weight. 


COLEMAN LANTERNS 


Don’t travel without a Cole- 
man Lantern. Its brilliant white 
light defies wind and storm— 
sweeps away darkness. Pyrex 
Glass Globe protects mantle. 
Gasoline and kerosene models 
at prices to please everyone. 
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Coleman Service is always nearby! There are 
30,000 dealers in the United States and Canada! 


FREE FOLDERS—send posteard today 
l 


for prices and descriptive literature. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 


Dept. 01543, Wichita, Kans.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
1.; Les Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada (7543 
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Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 


for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 





lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a little reproduction of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


_ Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it's hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly .refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon” 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 87 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES 
BUNGALOWS.”" I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 
the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITY STATE 
*Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Tin-Can Camp Stove 





INK a tin can level with the ground, 

fill with sand, and pour in 1 pt. of 
gasoline. Light, and you have a hot 
flame that will last nearly 15 minutes. 
Stir up sand when flame goes low. This 
fire will boil water in 3 minutes.— 
Charles Newman, Mo. 


Bean-Hole Fish 


HILE cooking breakfast, dig a hole 

in the ground 1 ft. deeper and 6in. 
wider than your cooking pot. Build a 
fire in the hole, and heat several rocks 
red hot in the camp fire. Lay 4 or 5 
slices of bacon on the bottom of a cook- 
ing pot with tight-fitting cover. Put the 
center section of a large fish, or of sev- 
eral small fish, on the bacon, and sur- 
round with carrots and onions. Pour in 
a can of tomato soup, add an equal 
amount of water, and season well. Add 
2 sliced, green peppers if available. 
When the fire in the hole has burned 
out, set the covered pot on the hot ashes, 
surround with the hot rocks, throw more 
ashes from the camp fire on top and 
finish covering with dirt. You can now 
go about your day’s activities, and come 
back at night to a well-cooked, piping- 
hot meal.—Wm. H. Cash, Ore. 


Wire Kettle-Support 


HEN going to camp, take 14 ft. of 
strong, flexible wire or wire cable 
coiled inside your camp kettle. On ar- 


rival take out the wire and use it to 
hang the pot from a tree limb. The 
kettle can be raised or lowered over the 
fire easily by adjusting the free end of 
Tenn, 


the wire.—Hal A. Baker, 
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Taking Your Camp 
in Your Car 


(Continued from page 79) 


in these cans is piping hot, ready to 
serve. I wear a pair of cheap, canvas 
gloves when handling the hot cans, and 
I puncture each with a small hole first 
to let any accumulated steam escape 
before cutting around the top. The 
paper labels are removed before the 
cans are attached to the manifold. 
Many canned soups, meats, and vege- 
tables can be prepared in this way, 
eliminating not only the need of a stove 
or fire, but of kettle and skillet as well, 
Then, if you use paper plates, you won't 
have many dishes to wash. You'll need 
only the cutlery. 

Bear in mind that I have set down a 
minimum amount of equipment merely 
to help those whose cars lack packing 
room for more. There is no reason why 
you need not carry a larger outfit if you 
have the room for it. 

Many tourists feel they should leave 
the tent behind and sleep at the numer- 
ous cabin camps that are found along 
all well-traveled roads. If I had this 
question to decide, I would patronize 
the tourist rooms offered in thousands of 
homes in every section of the country 
I have found that rooms are usually 
superior to cabins. I have never stopped 
in unsatisfactory rooms, probably be- 
cause I look them over first, but I have 
camped in very poor cabins simply be- 
cause there was no choice possible 
Cabins are sometimes incomplete, un- 
comfortable, often dirty. On the other 
hand, a room in a good house will have 
superior mattresses, clean linen, better 
bathing facilities, and costs no more. 
Rates for two persons for either cabins 
or rooms vary from $1.50 to $2 a night 

You can scarcely cook in a room, but 
then you can’t always do this in a cabin 
Some cabins have only heating stoves 
In some, the electric fixtures are guarded 
by a screen that prevents your plugging 
in your toaster or electric stove. At 
other camps the curent is switched off 
early in the morning to prevent you 
preparing your breakfast. So don’t pack 
a toaster and small stove with the hope 
of always using them if you intend to 
sleep in cabins. In all fairness, I will say 
I have stayed in high-class cabins where 
everything was of the best. But averag- 
ing up many tours in every section 
of this land I find rooms preferable.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Pennies Grow Trees 


HIS year 97,000 baby trees observed 
‘T tet first birthday in the School- 
children’s Forest near Eagle River, 
Wis. The seedling pines were planted 
by funds raised from the pennies donat- 
ed by thousands of Wisconsin children 

The Schoolchildren’s Forest spreads 
over 1,240 acres. Last year 108 acres of 
this forest were planted, and this year 
the pennies of boys and girls will finance 
the planting of many more acres. The 
tiny trees planted last year are now less 
than one foot high. 

There are 124 schools in the state with 
forests of their own, ranging from the 
smallest of 40 acres to several that con- 
tain several hundred acres. The Wis- 
consin Conservation Department has set 
aside 500,000 trees for planting in these 
school forests this year. 

The children serve as their own fores- 
ters in their forests. They do much of 
the planting themselves. 
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Bass Get Queer Notions 


(Continued from page 17) 


can't seem to get it. Asa result I neglect 
ne the lure at times when I should 
practice with it. If I mastered its use, 
I'd add one more trick to my bag. 

On the other hand, my wife can’t take 
fish on one of my favorite plugs, and so it 
is with most anglers. Consider the follow- 
neident, which took place in Ar- 
kansas: Among a party of eight, there 
were only two fly-fishermen. The bass 
refused everything except one type of 
bass bug, and only one of these two fly- 
fishermen could manipulate the bug so 
that it would take fish. This angler took 
bass without difficulty, but the rest of 
the party cast in vain. Later, conditions 
changed, and the plug fishermen got re- 
sults, but this didn’t worry the fly an- 
gler, for he could handle a casting rod 
ind plug as well as any of them. 

No matter how clever you may be in 
any one branch of the sport, it will not 
aid you if conditions are such that your 
method of fishing fails to work. How- 
ever, the knowledge gained from one 
method helps you when learning an- 
other. 


FTEN the problem isn’t selecting a 

lure, but getting that lure exactly 
where a fish is most likely to take it.’ It 
is far easier to fish live bait in deep wa- 
ter than it is to use artificials, and, un- 
less you've had experience with live bait 
in such places, it will be difficult for you 
to find out just how to fish your artifi- 
cials there. 

This is an important point, often over- 
looked in these days when every one is 
boosting artificials of some kind. I fish 
with artificials almost exclusively, except 
when I wish to make contrasts between 
them and live bait, and find that, except 
under certain conditions, artificials take 
the most fish. The beginner would do 
best, however, to start with bait, and 
work up methodically to artificials. 

Occasionally bass hit a lure out of 
sheer rage. This explains why some 
queer-looking, or extra-large lures will 
sometimes work better than any others. 
At such times, the fish are not particu- 
larly hungry, but resent the appearance 
of anything which swims. 

When fishing for feeding bass, small 
to medium lures usually will work better 
than unusually large ones. This is es- 
pecially true of smallmouths. Large- 
mouths are not so particular, but, even 
with this species, I’ve had the most con- 
sistent luck with a lure that has a body 


not longer than two and three quarters 


inches, 

In fifteen bass-fishing trips with a 
plug—regardless of species—the %-ounce 
plug was successful nine times, the %- 
ounce four times, and the one-ounce 
twice, 

Each size of lure was given an equal 
opportunity, and, on some occasions, 
lures other than the most successful took 
fish. The figures are for the times when 
the particular plug took the most fish. 

In fifteen fly-fishing trips, the cork- 
body popping bugs were successful four 


tim , the deer-hair popping bugs, seven 

umes, and streamer flies four times. 
The term popping bug is used here in 

1 broad sense. I mean any bug of the 


surface-disturbing type. The streamers 
were of various types and included deer 
air. The most successes, with under- 
water flies, came when using a spinner 
1 connection with the fly. 





Even these figures aren’t infallible. 
I may have a tendency to favor one lure 
more than another, and unconsciously 
fish it better, so that, even though the 
time limit given each is identical, they 
don’t get the same breaks. Also, I don’t 
do as good work with some lures as I do 
with others, because I’m not so proficient 
with them as I might be. 

When the results with a spinner are 
added to those with the streamers, the 
honors are evenly divided between un- 
derwater and surface lures—both with 
the fly rod and the bait-casting rod. As 
a rule, surface lures are best in the 
morning and evening, and on a calm 
surface, while the underwater lures 
work best during the rest of the day. 
My largest bass have been taken on a 
plug, but I’ve taken the most bass on a 
spinner-and-fly combination, and bugs. 

The big thing I’ve learned from ex- 
perience is that anglers must remain 
open to suggestions to get the most out 
of fishing. For instance, I’ve always 
advocated fishing a surface lure slowly, 
and still think it the best method. But, 
last season, I ran into a condition where 
a surface lure, reeled so fast that it 
made the water foam, was the only 
way I could take fish. Stranger still, I 
fished for bass at least thirty days after 
this incident, but the fast-moving plug 
never again produced, although it 
brought results when fished in the slow 
start-and-stop manner. 

No matter what you think of my views 
on lures, make up your mind to learn 
all methods of bass fishing. If you do, 
you'll be amazed at the greater number 
of bass you'll take. 


Thread Lure for Gar 


OST fishermen pass up alligator 
M gars because they are not classed 

as game fish, but, for me, their 
numbers, size, and willingness to strike, 
make up for this. 

Several methods of catching gars have 
been advocated, but I have never seen 
any mention of the one I have found the 
most successful, and which provides the 
most sport. 

Use a heavy fly rod with a single-ac- 
tion reel and not less than 50 yd. of 12 
or 15-lb. linen line, without sinker or 
float. A medium-sized hook, baited with 
a live minnow, completes the rig. The 
bait should be handled like a wet fly, 
only more gently, as any drag on the lure 
is fatal. 

Wind a series of 20 or more loops of 
white, silk thread around the fingers of 
your outspread hand, and tie this bundle 
with a single knot just above the hook. 
Maneuver the bait gently in the water, 
and, when a gar takes it, let it run. The 
gar will mouth the bait, and chew it 
until the strands of thread are wrapped 
firmly about its jaw and tangled in its 
teeth. 

After a minute or so, all you have to 
do is pull it in, cut loose, and tie on a 
new hank of thread. 

If you don’t believe the thread will 
hold a big gar, try it sometime in the 
heat of the day when great schools of 
them can be seen floating in the shade. 
All the action is plainly visible, and, if 
you follow this method, you cannot miss. 
You will have excellent sport, and will 
be helping to get rid of the worst enemy 
of Southern game fish.—James R. Botto.* 
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AT HOME any place 





Summer or Winter—Mountains or Sea- 
shore you'll find no better home on wheeis 
than a Kozy Coach. The all steel electrical- 
ly welded chassis is designed to lower the 
center of gravity, prevent sagging, eliminate 
side-sway, assure quiet operation and _ per- 
fect alignment. It’s smart in appearance, 
has clever innovations, and the finest ap- 
pointments. Send 10c for brochure—“You’re 
Ahead with a Kozy Coach Behind.” 


KOZY COACH CO. 


813 E. Michigan Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





AIRO MATTRESS 


Supreme Comfort anywhere! 


On the ground, under canvas, in cabin or cottage, 
trailer or boat — the famous double- 
tufted air cells give full resilience 
without that trembling wobble. No 
springs needed. Light, tough, easy 
to inflate. Lasts for years. Moder- 
ately priced. We also make cushions 
for autos, boats, camps, etc. Book- 
let FREE, 

TRAILER OWNERS: Ask for special booklet de- 
scribing ““Dual-AIRO” the marvelous new trailer 
mattress. Don’t wait; write TODAY. 


K & W RUBBER CORP., Dept. OL-89 Delaware,Ohio 











WOOD CARVING and WHITTLING 


AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL 


This brand new manual shows you how to 
do every kind of wood carving. How to 
carve jewel boxes, picture frames, trays, 
chests, furniture, etc. How to do chip 
carving, level surface carving, incising, 
carving in relief. Carving human and ani- 
mal figures in the round completely ex- 
plained and simplified. 256 Pages. Fully 
illustrated,—full cloth bound. Send only 
$2.00 and your copy will be sent postpaid, 
or order COD plus postage if you wish. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 87 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 


















Sanitary Toilets and Sep- 
tic Tanks for owners of 
@ Lake Cottages 
© Summer Camps 
® Tourist Camps 
@ Trailer Parks 
Built by a company with a quarter 
century of experience 


Write for full details. Dealers Solicited 


Daii Stee! P:odic's Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 





700 E. Main St. 
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work. And, in the meantime, the pam- 
pered, small-bore shooter is offered two 
magnificent target rifles, finer than pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world, made 
by the two great rivals in the arms- 
making game in this country, and em- 
bodying in their design more study, 
more money in development, more ex- 
perience of more cranky and observing 
shooters than in all the high-power 
rifles produced in this country since the 
World War—and a long time before. 


Jit Ofphand 


(Continued from page 62) 


No high-power rifle gets as much 
painstaking attention to details, such 
rigorous tests before it goes from the 
factory, and is turned loose for sale to 
the public. Such careful attention to de- 
tail, with the numerous tests, should 
prove of some advantage to the shooter 
who ultimately possesses one of these 
rifles. Anyway, the case has been stated, 
in the foregoing, for the new Five-Two, 
and should provide those interested with 
sufficient information. 


Accuracy of .219 ZIPPER 































OT a final report, be- 
cause this is a right 


puzzling little combi- 
nation from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy. Just about the time you 
think you have it all doped out, 
licked, and thoroughly cowed, it 
sneaks up, and bites you, like one 
of these dang skeet stations just 
when you have the world by the 
tail. 

Report, so far, covers only 
twelve strings of ten shots each, 
fired by four shooters, all of them 
experienced rest shooters—in 
fact they do more resting than 
shooting, the old coots! 

‘Scope only a 3X Fecker for 
three of the groups, but appar- 
ently no change in results with 
change of ‘scopes. The rest of 
the groups fired with 8X Fecker. 
Conditions for first test, not ideal, 
windy, and this cartridge is wind- 
sensitive in spite of its high ini- 
tial speed. 

Remember, according to the 
mathematical sharks who dabble 
in ballistics, wind effect is indi- 
cated by the formula T-txW 
or words to that effect, in which 


This Zipper group measured only 4!/2 inches 
but later tests showed it was not typical. 
Above, Zipper fitted with 8X Fecker ‘scope 
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Changing targets during a 
test round. Shooters used 
to ‘scope sights and prone 
shots with a sling won't 
like the 7'/2-inch groups 
of the Zipper at 200 yards 


T is actual time taken by bullet, ¢ is the 
time the bullet would take in a vacuum 
where no velocity is lost, and W is wind 
speed in feet a second. All of which, fig- 
ured out, means that the greater the lag, 
or delay, the greater the wind effect, 
and this lag is merely the difference be- 
tween the actual flight time of bullet 
and the time it would take were there no 
air resistance and no velocity loss. 

The difference between the time a 
forty-six-grain badly shaped bullet ac- 
tually takes, and the time it would take 
with its starting velocity of 3,400 feet in 
a vacuum, is, to express it quite mildly, 


very great, hence the wind effect is 
great in spite of high initial velocity. 

And, if some of our spread groups 
were due to wind, which we will find out 
by shooting some more on the first calm 
day, then this is a good thing to know 
because we cannot always pick out stil! 
days for taking a whack at a coyote 
*chuck, or what-not. 

Results this far indicate that the Zip- 
per will average about 7.5-inch groups 
at 200 yards for ten shots. The crown of 
a Kelly—hat to you—is around six by 
eight inches so the rifle will just about 
average ninety percent of its shots in 
the crown of your hat at 200 yards. This 
is good practical accuracy, which means 
good enough for the chap shooting 
mostly offhand, rarely prone, not fooling 
with ’scopes, long shots, or target shoot- 
ing. It is looked on with scorn by that 
tribe of shooter addicted to ’scope sights 
long shots, prone shooting with sling 
and who want to hit where they lay the 
pointer at 200 and 300 yards or even 
more. 

This tribe doesn’t speak the same lan- 
guage as the lever-action man, outdoor 
man, practical hunter, the cow hand 
sheep herder, prospector, forest ranger 
vermin exterminator, rancher, and thé 
like, and the two schools of thought of- 
ten wax impatient with each other. Not 
that some ranchers, forest rangers, et 
are not rifle cranks and fine shots and 
possessors of ultra-accurate equipment 
but not the average run-of-mine chap in 
these lines. 


THINK, without doubt, Winchester 

will be forced to put the .219 into their 
Model 70 rifle because, while intended 
purely for the lever class of rifle, I think 
this cartridge could be made to give 
high accuracy in the bolt-action gun 

Few lever-action, two-piece stock rifles 
give high accuracy from the standpoint 
of the ultra-accuracy fan who calls any- 
thing worse than two minute angl 
groups not good accuracy. And two 
minute angle groups mean four inches 
at 200 yards. 

The Savage Model 99 .250/3000 is prob- 
ably the most accurate of the lever-ac- 
tion line of high-power rifles. 

Something we have not yet doped out 
is the wide variation from group t 
group in this Zipper, the wild shots that 
bob up now and then. The first group ! 
fired went into four and a half inches 
And the next one went 7.8 inches. Noth- 
ing like the first group came along that 
day, but the next time at the range, with 
3X ’scope, I got one of six and a half 
inches. But we also had two of tel 
inches on the two days. 

Of course, that pet Winchester obses 
sion with pulls that are entirely out 0 
all reason in weight, did not aid in thes 
tests. You cannot be your own swee! 
self with a 7%-pound rifle off muzzi 
rest with a pull running from six and 
half to seven pounds. I can find no ex 
cuse for such pulls, and I have neve! 
seen a shooter, entitled to be classed 4° 
an expert shot, who would stand fo 
such muscular strain on the trigger "0 
ger, except in the case of some traP 
shooters, which are a different problem 
Uncle Sam holds his Springfield, ° 
rough, army rifle, intended for roug 
army service in the hands of non-crans 
soldiers, to around three to five and 
half pounds. (Continued on page > 
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(Continued from page 82) 


Just why Winchester usually goes over 
the high figure on lever guns, and 
crowds it on the bolt guns is something 
we cannot figure out. Their Model 70 
ife invariably pulls too hard as sent 
rom the factory, nearer five pounds 
han the ideal three and a half, which 
is enough trigger pull for any rifle in my 
opinion. 

"Mele later—if our later tests contra- 
dict these results. Meanwhile, here are 
some groups we made with the .219 
Zipper: 

Range 200 yards, machine-and-elbow 
rest, 8X Fecker ’scope, ten-shot strings. 
Conditions, overcast, somewhat windy, 
puffs up to fifteen miles. 


I 
¢ 
rf 
+ 


Shooter Bullet Group size 
(Grains) (Inches) 


Crossman 56 4% 

Crossman 56 7.2 (Error mostly 
vertical) 

Crossman 46 8 (Error mostly 
horizontal) 

Cutting 56 7.8 (Error verti- 
cal) 

Gardiner 46 6.1 

Crossman 46 7.8 

Crossman 46 7.8 (Only seven 
shotsin group) 

Cutting 56 10.0 (Wild high 
shot) 

Crossman 56 7.3 


Mean Group 7.4 inches 


Impact of 56-grain 3 to 4 inches higher 
than 46-grain. 

(.220 Swift Bull gun, fired at same time, 
by machine-and-elbow rest, 5X Win- 
chester ’scope gave the results indi- 
cated below) 

Crossman 46 2.1 (hollow-point) 

Crossman 48 2.55 (Special) 

(Impact of 48grain 5% inches higher 
than 46 hollow-point) 


(Different day, using the 3X ’scope, .219 


Zipper.) 
Crossman 56 10 
Crossman 46 6% 
Fischer 46 7% 


ATER. Four more ten-shot strings, 
fired at 200 yards, machine-and-elbow 
rest, by A. F. and Crossman, using 
Fecker 8X ’scope. Date was June 4. 
A. F. Group diameter, 4.3 inches, and 
5.8 inches. 


Crossman. Group diameter, 3.7 inches, 


and 3.3 inches. 

Four very consistent strings, not a 
Single wild shot, and not one as large as 
six inches, nor as large as the mean of 
the twelve groups fired previously. Pos- 
sibly these twelve were fired on less 
favorable days. But not days bad enough 
to produce that much difference in the 
results as finally recorded. 

Well, this thing has got me down, 

s. You add up the score and see 
ether or not you can make any real 

se out of it all. And if you can’t, 
cont put the blame on me. For, as I 

i before, it’s got me down. 

\ plenty accurate rifle for use in 

ictical” work. 

‘ut can some one tell me why it is 
that the durn thing has to throw ten- 
inch groups, and then groups of 3.3 
inches? 
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WORKING 
BLUEPRINTS 25° 


Ss 
tisfaction guaranteed! | for 16 ft. body, steel jack and couplers running gear with tires and 


rade. Sa! 
— dix brakes; roof bow 
WRITE FoR FOR EREE BARGAIN BOOK! — cane, sink, Landeedeac B heating and _fook stove;  entilaters, 


CENTRAL CAMERACO.. 2305. Wabash, De Dept. ¢- 8, Chicago, U. S. A dinates and daybed cushions — in fact every’ 


plete parts catalogue FREE 


Send 25¢ (coin) today for complete, pan 
size, cary & to read, blue prints. So sim 
dy with tools can build this $ 00 
A trailer — Parts cost $230. Many are building and 
selling them—making quick and easy profits. Why 
. not order blue prints today. 
“ If you need any ‘hard to secure’’ trailer articles of 
any kind—you’|!! save money by having our parts cata- 
y logue—FREE for the asking. 
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TRAILER SUPPLY CO., Box 438-F, WAUSAU, wis. 


At last a service and repair manual has 
been made for the auto owner who is not 
a mechanic. Here are hundreds of “horse- 
sense’’ methods for keeping your own car 
in perfect shape—no matter how old or 


how new it is. AUTO KINKS tells in non- 
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temporary or permanent repairs to the mo- 
en re ignition, lights, nee. FIRE KINDLER 
radiator, chassis, running gear, body, fen- 
due, top, bad Sten Ee Basten. Will give | 424 SOUTH PENNA. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
you more understanding of the mysterious 
“insides” of a car than anything you ever WHY 8JY ACABIN TRAILER 
saw. Service men will get a world of new 
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cloth binding, pictures on every page. Only | parts to transform a sedan 
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stall. Full instructions sent. 
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Sleep Warm, Hunt Better. Owna 


WoO O D S Arctic Down 
SLEEPING ROBE 
URN in with the dead-sure satisfaction that you won't be cold! Stretch 
out, relax and enjoy full protection. Abundant best natural insulation 
—Woods Everlive Down from Northern water-fowl. Harwood patent 
down equalizers. Draftproof underlaps. Pure wool lining. Water-re- 
% pellent windbreaker cover. Talon hookless or Lift-the-Dot fastening. 
f ¥: “ tte Wonderfully light, cozy. Guaranteed. Two sizes, two weights, for 
is ae ol hunting anywhere. 

3-Star, $55.50 and $63.50; 2-Star, $46.00 and $55.00. 
Your dealer. Or direct, no shipping charge in U.S. 
WOODS MFC. CO., Ltd., 3710 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The intelligent head of an Irish setter. His 
brains and energy afield outweigh his faults 


SHALL watch my step in this little 
yarn about the Irish setter because the 
broth of a bhoy from the Emerald Isle 
is my personal favorite among all the 
sporting breeds, and I dare say I'm in- 
clined to magnify his virtues and mini- 


mize his faults. So I may lean over 
backwards a little and give him less 
than his due. But, even if he doesn’t 


get a fifty-fifty break, you'll hear no bel- 
lyaching from him; he can take it stand- 
ing up, and come back for more. 

Considered as a member of the work- 
ing class, the Irishman has his faults 
plenty of them. I think I know them all, 
not only from personal experience, but 
also because, for years, I've heard him 
cussed uphill and down dale, accused of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
branded as a false alarm as a bird 
hound. 

Certainly all the critics can’t be wrong, 
so it’s pertinent to inquire the reason for 
their unkind words, and ask: “What's 
all the shooting for?” Why not hale the 
culprit to court and give him a fair 
trial? 

The first charge against the defend- 
ant is that he’s headstrong. If this 
means that the average Irish setter has 
a good strong will of his own, and a 
fixed determination to use it, the charge 
is sustained. For pure persistence, the 
red-coat has few equals in all dogdom, 
and none among the sporting breeds. 
As a result, he can be very exasperating 
at times. 


For instance, a wire-inclosed run that 
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That mat Trained 


would be absolutely escape-proof for 
a pointer or one of the other setters 
doesn’t mean a thing to him. A good, 
healthy Irish setter can climb like a 
squirrel, and jump like a deer—and 
he will. More than that, if left to 
himself, he’ll keep on climbing and 
jumping until he’s cleared the top of 
that 8-ft. wire fence. Or, if he prefers 
burrowing, he'll tunnel away for 
weeks with the dogged industry of a 
lifer at Sing Sing. 

It’s the same when you tie him up. 
If he happens to enjoy it, well and 
good. If he doesn’t, he’ll never quit 
tugging at that chain and staple until 
something gives way—and it won't 
be the dog’s courage and persistence. 

So Judge Gunner, who is on the 
bench for this case, raps sharply with 
his gavel and says: “Guilty on count 
one. What’s the next indictment?” 

Count two is the assertion that the 
prisoner at the bar is not naturally 
stanch on point. In fact, some wit- 
nesses testify that the run-of-the-mill 
Irishman, by nature, rarely gives you 
more than a flash point, if he points 
at all. In answer to this, the accused 
shrugs his shapely shoulders, admits 
the truth of the charge, and lets it go 
at that. Again the judge raps with 
his gavel and again he says: “Guilty 
as charged.” Things aren’t going any 
too well for the defendant. 

And the law isn’t through with him 
yet. What about that mahogany coat of 
his? It’s beautiful, of course, but a 
heavy handicap when it comes to keep- 
ing track of him on a sunny autumn day 
when the foliage is red as he is. Once 
more he looks the judge squarely in the 
eye, and says “No defense, Your Honor.” 
And again the magistrate booms, “Guil- 
ty as charged.” It looks as if this cul- 








prit will be lucky if he gets off with te: 
years and a stiff fine! 

But, just as the judge is about to fix 
his punishment, down the aisle walks 
another plaintiff to lodge a fourth com- 


plaint. This man is a professional han- 
dler, and has he a grievance? He sur: 
has. 


“Listen, judge,” he sputters, “this hers 
now Irisher is no darned good, and never 
was. You have to wait too long befor: 
you can get him out there strutting his 
stuff. I can take a pointer pup, and hav: 
him earning prize money for me in field 
trials before he’s a year and a half old 
Can you do that with this mutt? Not by 
a damsite! The chances are, he ain't 
worth his salt till he’s two years old, and 
like enough, even then he won't step « 
and be fast and big-going like a pointe: 
or Llewellin setter.” 

By this time, the court room is in 
uproar. Apparently the handsome devi 
in the dock is John Dillinger and Baby 
Face Nelson combined, and Public En¢ 
my No.1 plus. It’s a cinch Judge Gur 
ner will give him a sentence loaded wit! 
dynamite and TNT. But, just as he 
about to speak, a hunter, old and gr 
walks to the stand, holds up his har 
and slowly says. 

“Just a minute, judge! I’m not sayi 
the charges against this defendant aren't 
true in the main, but, before you sé 
him to the pen, I'd like to say a word 
two in his defense. 

“T’ll admit he’s full of hell, like a lot 
more good Irishmen, but the very de- 
termination that makes him a bit of 
problem to handle is a tremendous asset 
in the field, once he’s broken to the gun 
It makes him game, fearless, and, best 
of all, keeps him from going sour when 
ordered to rehunt cover he’s i 


already 
been through. (Continued on page 86) 


' 


This Irishman is posing in the show ring 
and he is handsomer in the autumn woods 
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Dog For Heavy Snow 
\uestion: I live in the mountains where the 
gets 5 to 6 ft. deep. I want a dog that is 
in the snow, and is a good dog for chil- 
—F.R.H., Oreg. 





inswer: I believe a Newfoundland or Saint 

I ird would make a fine dog for you, but, if 

are planning on thoroughbred stock, both 
fairly expensive.—W.C.D. 


Setter Won't Point 
Question: My male Irish setter, 17 months 
loesn’t seem to want to point. He is eager 
hunt, trying to find birds, but won’t point. 
I expecting too much, or should he point 
is and hold at his age?—R. W. B., Mich. 


Answer: It is nothing unusual for young 
; to be slow in reaching real pointing form, 
your dog should show signs of flash point- 

»r stopping for an instant before going in 
lush. Often dogs require a regular course 
yard breaking to make them thoroughly 

stanch—W. C. D. 


Spaying a Hunter 
Question: My female Irish setter, about 334 
rs old, has had one litter of pups. I would 
appreciate your opinion as to whether it would 
injure her, as a hunting dog, if I should have 
her spayed at this time.—H. M. C., W. Va. 


Answer: The accepted opinion seems to be 
that spaying bitches of 18 months and over is in 
way detrimental to their hunting qualities. 


But, if you wish to keep a spayed bitch trim, 
jlown to weight, and in good hunting shape, I 
would advise using no starchy foods, and giving 


her plenty of exercise.—W. C. D. 


Cocker for Squirrels 
Question: Do cocker spaniels make squirrel 
logs? If so, how do they work? Will they 
rk treed game?—S. J. H., Mo. 


Answer: Cockers are not ideal squirrel dogs, 
I see no reason why yours should not be 


Uuesttorns 


quite satisfactory if given plenty of training on 
this game. As to barking tree, I think most 
cockers will do it, although the cocker today is 
not so much of a barker on any game as he was 
50 years ago. 

If properly trained, he would, I should say, 
hustle a squirrel up a tree in exactly the same 
way as any other breed of squirrel dog would. 
Whether he would stick to the tree like some 
other breeds, I can’t say from experience.— 


W.C. D. 


Hound for Coyotes 

Question: I have a hound which I believe is 
part Dobermann and part Walker, or some other 
type of hound. He is mostly Dobermann how- 
ever, and I would like to know if he will make 
a good hound for the typical desert country that 
surrounds San Diego. I’d like to use him for 
fox or small coyotes.—WN. R., Cal. 


Answer: Your guess is as good as mine re- 
garding the chances of your Dobermann-Walker 
dog’s making a good hunter. All such crosses 
are pure gambles. The pay-off comes when you 
try to cash in.—W. C. D. 


Lacks Interest In Birds 


Question: My German short-haired pointer 
pup comes from good show and field stock, but, 
in the field, he is more interested in ground 
scent and dead birds than in live ones. Yet I 
have a young English pointer that ranges widely 
and seems eager to find birds, although neither 
dog has seen more than four or five coveys. The 
short-hair is 7 months old, and the other is 9 
months. Why should they act differently? — 
J. J. A., Ohio. 


Answer: You are too impatient with your 
short-haired pup. A dog of 7 months is pretty 
young, and you must not expect your short-hair 
to develop so early as your pointer. Pointers 
are precocious as pups—in fact, they are some- 
times better at 1% or 2 years than they ever 
are later. Since your pup comes from good 
field, as well as good bench, blood, I think he’ll 
come through and make a satisfactory hunter 
for you.—W. C. D. 


The Health. of 


YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





: : eon 
Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 


ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 








Eczema Between Toes 


Question: A pointer of mine, 2 years old, has 
tle pimples the size of a match head between 
t toes of his feet. I took him to a veteri- 
ian who opened the pimples, and took out 
e matter and some hair. He said they were 
reading boil, and might go farther than the 
The dog is of good breeding, and I would 
2 to have anything happen to him. Would it 
1 good idea to keep him from licking the 
ples until they are healed up? Could they 
aused by a hair growing in, or is it a dis- 

r of the blood?—H. P., New York. 


Answer: Your dog probably has eczema be- 
n his toes. Bathe the feet with a solution 
icarbonate of soda, 1 teaspoonful to a glass 
water, wipe dry, and apply 10-percent ich- 

ointment, and bandage his feet so he can- 
lick them. Do this every day. Give him 1 
f rare chopped beef, some cooked vege- 
es, and wheat biscuit or stale whole-wheat 
If he likes buttermilk, give it to him. Two 
a day, if it agrees with him. No canned 
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or prepared foods. Give him 1 tablespoonful of 
milk of magnesia twice a week.—J. R. K. 


Spaniel Scratches 


Question: What causes my 9- month-old 
cocker spaniel to scratch himself almost con- 
tinually? I am sure he does not have fleas.— 
A. W., Mich. 


Answer: Your dog may have eczema, or 
possibly mange. Or he may be infested with 
lice. It is also possible that his diet is not cor- 
rect. The following is a diet: 2 oz. of rare 
chopped beef with Zwieback in the morning. 
Milk or buttermilk at noon. Six ounces of rare, 
chopped beef with 2 tablespoonfuls of cooked 
vegetables, and Zwieback or wheat biscuit in 
the evening. A raw egg may be given three or 
four times a week.—/J. R. K. 


Aftermath of Distemper 


Question: My 14-month-old German pointer 
had distemper when he was 3 months old. Since 
then, he has been twitching very badly in the 
muzzle and one leg.—J. A. D., Mexico. 


Answer: I cannot offer you much en- 
couragement in advising a cure for your dog. 
Your dog has chorea, an aftermath of distemper. 
The twitching probably will subside to some ex- 
tent as the dog becomes older. Give him good 
nourishing foods, such as chopped beef, eggs, 
milk, and some well-cooked vegetables. If he 
will eat the beef raw, give it to him that way. 
—J. R. K. 


you WANT IN 
poG FOOD 


OS OEE Se 


Hunt Club’s excess vitamin potency and 
nutritive completeness fortify against the 
diseases and skin irritations thatcome from 
vitamin deficiency and improper, nutritive- 
lacking diets. 


MOST APPETIZING... 


A tasty food that your dog will relish. 
Kennel owners tell us it’s the one food 
their dogs don’t tire of. 


MOST ECONOMICAL... 


Each 5-lb. bag of Hunt Club, with an equal 
measure of water added to restore original 
moisture, becomes 15-lbs. of nourishing, 
appetizing food, with less moisture than 
is present in meat, vegetables or canned 
foods. So you buy 1 lb. and feed 3 lbs! 


@ Ask for Hunt Club at your grocer’s or feed store. If not 
carried there, send us your dealer's name and address and 
we'll send you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. 


MARITIME MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MUN ‘CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 














© Hot weather brings skin troubles. Here’s how to 
keep your dog happy: « Keep him clean outside 
with Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap. Guaranteed to kill 
fleas and lice. « ‘eep bim clean inside. Watch 
his diet. Tone up his system with Sergeant’s Condi- 
tion Pills. 

Sergeant’s Sarcoptic Mange Medicine soothes 
the skin and destroys parasites. Sold by Drug and 
Pet Stores. Ask them for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s 
Dog Book on the care of dogs, or write: 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2050 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Virginia 





Sergeants 
__DOG MEDICINES 





WORM CAPSU om, 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms 


and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- 
give worm treatment. 
Keep your dog worm free 
and thrifty. 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET NO. nee 
on the practical semr all 

s in Do 
ot ode and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-H 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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Me 


Dr. LeGear’s veterinary staff will 
gladly give you free consultation regard- 
ing your dogs and other animals. Tell us 
your problems, and ask for copy of 


Dr. LeGear’s 


FREE DOG BOOK 


in treatment and care 
r’s prescriptions or not, 









Your dog deserves the best 
hether you buy Dr. LeG 
rvice is yours for the as iZ 
rhe free Dog Book will help you 
much. Write for it. No obligation. 
Get Dr. LeGear's Dog Prescrip- 
tions at your druggist's or dealer's, 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR’S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN MOST EFFECTIVE 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 


\ POSITIVELY 


ir 8 






















“GLOVER'S KIL L S 
ruta POWDER | FLEAS and LICE! 
| EVERY lll > 










That’s the guarantee you get 
with GLOVER’S Double 
Action FLEA POWDER— 
or your money 
back, Try it on 
your Dog or 
Cat. Safe and 
sure. Saves you 
money. Don't 
accept a sub- 
Stitute. 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 
J SOAP — thoroughly cleanses the 
coatand removes doggy odor; promotes normal hair 
growth; kills Fleas and Lice; relieves itching. 25¢ 
FREE DOG BOOK with Symptom Chart, write 









Dept. 3 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


n Season 
Harmless. Simple Suecessful Wash off before 
mating Satisfaction or money refunded Helps 
breeders sell females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 


bottle, postpaid 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY. Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 








WORM YOUR DOG 
mes 


. 










With the “‘No Guess” Pulvex Cap- 
sules, you need know nothing 


EASY HOME 


about worms, yet you can easily | 

METHOD worm Jour dog at home ... — 

tively free him of tape, round an | 

RID s DOGS hock worms . . . without gassing, | 

OF TAP E, gagging or harmful effects. 

Protect your dog against incomplete 

a 0 U ND worming or your unfamiliarity with | 
AND HOOK worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 
only complete treatment in one 
wo RM Ss package that expels all three types 


of worms. In puppy or adult size, 
75c. Atall pet, drug and dept. stores. 


PULVEX 
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The Dog That Stays Trained 





(Continued from page 84) 


Another thing: He may be a little hard- 
er to train than some dogs, but, once the 
job is done, he stays trained for the rest 
of his natural life. You don’t have to re- 
peat his schooling every fall when hunt- 
ing time rolls around. And his tireless 
energy, rugged strength, and really re- 
markable agility stand him in good stead 
during a long, grueling season of hard 
hunting day in and day out. 

“Now for the charge that this defend- 
ant is not naturally stanch on point. As 
witnesses have already testified, it has 
some basis in fact. 3ut it’s simple 
enough to yard-break him to stand his 
game as steadily as any other bird dog, 
end his natural fire and dash keep him 
from being a crawler or potterer, and 
make him positive on his birds. Besides, 
if you care to take the trouble, you can 
easily find strains that are natural 
pointers and naturally stanch. 


,@ THE color question, I'll not agree 
a solid-colored dog with a definite 
outline, is appreciably more difficult to 
distinguish in cover than a white-and- 
liver or white-and-biack dog, whose spots 
give a definite effect of camouflage in the 
woods. But, even admitting this, a hunt- 
er who can’t see his dog under any con- 
ditions will have plenty of trouble spot- 
ting a twisting, rocketing grouse, wood- 
cock, or quail in that very same cover. 
And, believe it or not, wary, old grouse 
will lie better to a red dog than they 
will to a white, black or partly-colored 
one. 

“Charge No. 4 is very important, in- 
deed, to the professional handler, be- 
cause he wants to finish off his field- 
trial prospect at as early an age as pos- 
sible, and begin to cash in on his job. 


Lightning in the 


vision for attaching pork rind is a sure 
killer. The pickerel is a push-over for 
pork rind. 

The type of wooden plug that travels 
in a wide are from one side to the other 
is excellent, but should be reeled in slow- 
ly. If it’s reeled fast, Longjaw will often 
miss it, leaping from the water several 
feet from the plug. The leap of a pick- 
erel is a beautiful thing to see, but it 
doesn’t weight down your creel. 

Minnow plugs, with a metal plate at 
the front end to make them wriggle as 
they travel in a fairly straight line 
through the water, seem to have a pe- 
culiar fascination for old Longjaw. I am 
convinced that neither form nor color in 
a plug has anything to do with a pick- 
erel’s liking a lure. The motion is the 
thing. Longjaw likes to take his food on 
the run. He won't hit a slow-moving 
bait unless it wriggles, or unless it is 
retrieved with a jerky motion. And the 
speed at which a lure must be retrieved 
to attract a pickerel varies from lake 
to lake. 

You'll find Longjaw won’t take trout 
flies very often. But large wet-flies, 
bucktails, and streamers seem to be 
great temptations to him, particularly 
when used with a spinner. He is not 
addicted to take surface food, but he’ll 
take as many bass bugs, and large, fuzzy 
flles as you throw him. These, when 
drawn rapidly through the water, or 
popped on the surface, will tease him to 


It’s not nearly so important to the : 
or woman who keeps a shooting dog 
pleasure. The Irish dog may deve 
more slowly than the other point 
breeds, but he makes up for it at 
other end because, as a rule, he 
longer. More important still, he car 
his age in a way that is positively 
prising. In other words, when your 
setter is due to retire and take adv 
tage of the Social Security Act, 
chances are you’ve had more seasor 
gunning over him than you would | 
had with a dog of one of the early 
veloping breeds. 

“One thing more: It’s true the a 
cused has never set the field on fire 
public competition, but he’s never ha 
fair chance. Only recently has ther 
been any organized attempt to develo 
him along field-trial lines. But he’s | 
ginning to have his fling now, and tl 
results are greatly to his credit. Eve 
in derby stakes, he’s making no mea 
showing, and he’s improving. 

“Well, Your Honor, that’s about 
but go a little easy on this defendant 
because he’s a great guy after all—o: 
of the grandest all-round dogs you'll eve! 
meet up with.” 

The old hunter gives the red setter 
friendly slap on the ribs, and walks slow- 
ly back to his seat. Judge Gunner thin! 
it all over a minute or two, then raps for 
silence. 

“IT find the defendant guilty on all f 
counts as charged,” he says, “but I w 
to learn a little more about him befor: 
I sent him up the river. I’m going 
give him a suspended sentence for th 
present.” 

Will you give him as fair a break? 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Pickerel Weeds 


from page 47) 


vicious strikes almost as easily as bait 
casting lures. 

Longjaw is eager to hit anything t! 
moves, and is willing to go to work at 
moment’s notice. In summer, when lk 
noble fish are sulking in the depths, h: 
is ready to fight at the drop of a hook 
In certain waters, he may have hat 
that make him seem inconsistent. In « 
lake I know, he will strike avidly in t! 
early morning. At noon, he retires fo! n 
siesta, but, from 2 o’clock in the aft 
noon until 4, he is back at his stand 

One of the pickerel’s virtues is that he 
likes the shallows, and is always 
cessible. When you want really big ones 
however, you've got to look for him 
where the water is deep. 

Let’s assume you’ve found where 
lives, and have heaved a lure at him 
Maybe you've had the thrill of a surf: 
strike. I have seen a pickerel cut wat 
like a shark for ten feet or more, smash 
at the lure, leap several feet into the 
air, and strike again. I have seen small 
ones leave the water in a beautiful, arch- 
ing jump, and nail a fly on the wing 
Sometimes a pickerel will follow y: 
lure, and your first indication that son 
thing is happening is a sudden jerk. 

At any rate, when a pickerel is on, 
sure he’s solidly hooked, then give hin 
chance to show his mettle. 

He keeps moving and fighting evs 
minute, and he never gives up. And 
unless he has (Continued on page 





OUTDOOR LIFE 














sion to your host or hostess. Any 
1ine gentleman, with sufficiently good 
nners to be taken calling at all, will 
irge at command at any time, and in 

y place. If he does this promptly and 

iys put as he should, the lady or gen- 

tleman of the house will appreciate his 
od manners, suggest that you bring 
m over again some time, and your 
ll will not degenerate into an embar- 
issing series of alibis. 
The fact is, any dog taught to be thor- 
ighly obedient at home, is a safe bet 
» make a flattering display of good con- 
uct abroad. Whatever emergency may 
you may be calmly confident, for 
means yes, and your “no” 

eans no. Such a calling companion 
will not chase his hostess’ pet cat, scare 

r flock of fancy Rhode Island reds in- 

to hysterics, or make a dash for the 
caged canary. 


|? the social 
demeanors 





rise, 


yur “ves” 


high crimes and mis- 


I've mentioned—and 
many more like them—are amazingly 
common, even among so-called well- 


trained dogs, and are as inexcusable as 
they are unnecessary. No respectable 
dog should commit any one of them. 
But there are, in addition, various little 
niceties of conduct that stamp a dog as 
1 member of the artistocracy. 

I have an Irish setter, for instance, 
that would no more think of going 
through a doorway ahead of me than 
[ would of jumping into my car, and 
eaving a woman to climb in by herself. 
This may seem like gilding the lily, but 
it comes in mighty handy when the door- 
way is narrow, and a woman guest is 
wearing a delicate lace gown. This same 
dog is so anxious to do just the right 
thing that, when we’re out on the piazza 
together, I frequently have to give her 

second or third invitation to step in- 
ide before she’s sure she’s not misun- 
derstood me and that it’s really all right 
to come in. 


Once in the house, she takes no liber- 


"Would 
at the Fish Market 
Way Home, Dear?" 
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Etiquette for Gun Dogs at Home 


(Continued from 


You Mind Stopping 


on Your 


page 89) 


ties. She never steps foot in the living 
room or library without asking permis- 
sion, and, in a score of ways, shows she 
realizes the house is mine, not hers, and 
that she must be a model member of the 
family or she'll find herself on the out- 
side looking in. Yet she’s absolutely 
uncowed and unafraid, makes friends 
with all my callers who wish to be chum- 
my, never forces herself on those who 
do not, and, as you can easily under- 
stand, is tremendously popular with 
every one, whether dog lovers or not. 
Yet Irish setters are popularly supposed 
to be headstrong, and given to rough 
and rowdy ways. 


Along this line, you may go as far as 


you wish and the intelligence of your 
dog will allow. It takes time and pa- 
tience, but it pays good dividends in 


your own personal satisfaction, and the 


comfort and appreciation of your 
friends, and acquaintances, and the 
stranger within your gates. 

Just one more suggestion, and I’m 
done. Don’t forget every pup and every 


dog needs a word of praise, a titbit or a 
pat on the head when he behaves as he 
should just as much as he needs scold- 
ing or punishment when he knowingly 
misbehaves. Above all, be absolutely 
sure he knows the reason for his punish- 
ment before you inflict it. “Theirs not 
to reason why” may apply to the Light 
3srigade, but it’s no good with a dog. 
If he doesn’t know exactly why he’s be- 
ing punished, put off till tomorrow what 
should never be done today. 

And never strike a dog in excitement 
or anger. It’s fatal. A friend of mine, 
an important executive in a big corpo- 
ration, said to me once: “I never 
my temper unless I’ve thought it all out 
beforehand, and decided it was the wise 
thing to do.” That’s a grand motto for 
a dog owner. 

Begging food at mealtimes is another 
natural, but annoying, habit in any pup. 
3ut if you never feed him then, and ig- 
nore him, 


lose 


he will soon quit trying. 
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When you feed TI-O-GA you're sure your dog gets 


every mineral, vitamin, enzyme, amino acid, and 
sans, bones, nerves, 
teeth, coat, muscles and energy. T1-O-GA contains 
2 ingredients, each selected asa known, rich source 

ome vitally important elements. You can depend 
of TI-O-GA. Itis the result 
of genuine biological research, long experience at 
our own large kennels, and contacts with leading 
ders. You can be sure to avoid deficiencies in 
*s ration when you feed TI-O-GA, 


nutrient require “d to maintain org 


the knowledge back 





your dog 


ecm Free Booklet <<j..j..«_= 
son ORATIONS, Ine., Division of Tioga Mills, Ine. 
yt. G-58 Wave rly, N.Y 
Pie ase send free booklet ‘“Tests and Testimo- 
’ which gives informative facts on the feed- 
r of dogs. [| |] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of 
M ssippi) Send 10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food 
(This offer good in U.S. only) 


Name 


Address 











“Pabceert 


\ dog doesn't scratch for 
pleasure An_ itching irrita 
tion, beneath his skin, caused 


by blood impurities is driving 
him frantic Hlis skin is non- 
}orous, he can’t perspire and 
throw them off Ile has to 
scratch unless you help him. 
Condition Powders—for dogs of all 
any age contain the natural blood correctives 

em need Given regularly once a week they 
to correct blood conditions that so often cause 
h loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 








a and other ill Why not try them’? Make your 

t happy, healthy and contented. 
Ea to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
( ition Powders—the prescription of a distinguish- 


ed English Veterinary Surgeon are for sale at leading 
Shops and Drug Stores If unable to obtain 
nd 25¢ for full months supply (or 5 for $1.00) 
ré to maker Hilgers & Co., Dept. 310, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y Ask your dealer for “‘Rex Hunters’’. 
You'll never know how fine your dog can be until 
you ve tried them 











EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
“Stripslik’’ 






ab 


Does not cut the dead hair, leering a stubble coat, but removes it Renn 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. ade of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing a Ajestet le tor thiek or thin coats, and cats; alee good fur 





Trade Mark 





pet 


»m b. FREE 3%” razor-edge ~ $meigtpted blade, with each order. 
poG Comb- Brush Outfit ($1 value)... prexid ppd. 
Anti-Bark Bridle, stops wanton barking. ...........+++-+++ $1 ppd. 
WARNER'S DOG PRODUCTS CO., Dept.L, Norwich, Conn. 








i — 
MAKE Rub on one place—kills 
THIS TEST all the fleas. 


RUB DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK 


PT ACel PR) 1 it fails to please. Most 


toxic insect poison known. 
FLEA KILLER 


Harmless to man or animal. 
ON A SPOT THIS 25c ALL ORUGGISTS SOc 
SIZE AND KILL 


Send for free sample. 
EVERY FLEA 














KENNEL OWNERS SUPPLY CO. 
Box 872-0, San Bruno, Calif. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
25c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as one word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words ; 
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CHESAPEAKES ano LAB RS 


REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES from Champion 
1 





stock. Price $15.00. Dr. Faber, 112 W Ave., Mitchell, 
Sout h Dakota - : 
REG ISTERED CHESAPEAKE | BAY Retrievers. Dead 
grass. Trained or started. Harris’ Elmcove Kennels, Port 
Clinton Ohio 





CHESAPEAKES, LABRADORS. PUPPIES, bred bitches, 


trained dogs. Closing out. Clark’s Kennels, Wilcox, 
Nebras ka 
L ABRADOR P “PUP Ps Ss, ;, REGIS ISTE: RE D ». Mother i imported. 


Harry Kuni, Aberdeen, Sout h Dakota. _ 


BL ACK LABRADOR DOGS, 
Hall, Downs, Kansas 


REG ISTERED L ABRADOR | PUPP IES, $: $2K 0-$2: 5, weaning 
age. Jaqua & Ams poker, Humboldt, Iowa. 


Te sranicts aa] 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated, rat- 

tails. Registered stock, working strains. All around re- 
trievers, land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen 
nose. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, California. 


puppies . Stud service. Rod 
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BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds. Broken, Trial Guy Werner, 
Hanover Junction, Penna 


$18.00—PAIR RABBIT 





HOUNDS. Redbone-Bluetick 
breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, true, steady 
trailers, 2 years old, no relation, stay until shot or holed. 
$18.00—Ten days trial to please. Bank reference, picture 
furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, COONHOUNDS. 
started. Trial. B. S. Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 


TRAINED LION AND Bear Hounds. 
Tooker, Grand Canyon, Arizona. 





Broken, 


Also puppies. Jack 








Mr. B. E. Corvell 
Classified Advertising 
Outdoor Life, Now Yo York, 


NY. 
Dear Mr. Corvell: 


The classified advertisements which I have been 
running in “Outdoor Life” the t have 
given more satisfaction than I o' look for. In 
many cases the demand exceeds the 

Many pu are sold direct from the ertice- 


June 12, 1937 





SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in field and show, Pup- 
pies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold in trial, priced 
reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels. Ska- 


mokawa, Washington. 7-3 
BRITTANYS: SOMETHING NEW. The pointing Spaniel 

(See ‘‘Outdoor Life’’ March). Litter whelped March First, 
enrolled Field Dog Stud Book. Eugene Versailles, Leeds, 
Mass 8-2 








SPRINGER SPANIELS-TEN years’ 
combining genuine field ability with st 


selective breeding, 
andard show qual 


ity. C. _ Ww atson, } Smiths Mill, Minn 8-6 
SPANIELS H AL FC COCKER, half water, $10.00. Chas 
Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS EL IGIBLE stock. Satis sfaction 
guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, North | Dakota. 7 


REGISTERED SPRING ER SP ANIELS best bloodlines, 


attractive prices, Fawcett, Ellensburg, Washington 
COCKER SPANIEL PU iP PIES Eligible, moderately 
priced. Dr. . Wooden, Wat erloo, } New York 6-6 














COCKE RS AND SP RINGERS, , all ages, shipped on trial, 
sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


fe  xounos ae 


MALE COON HOUND—Enjoy your nights coon hunting 

his dog, 6 years old, large size, extra good voice, wide 
hunter, open trailer, solid true tree barker. Tree every strike 
he starts. Has extra good nose, a real strike and tree dog. Ab- 
solutely a No. 1 straight cooner. Has had the experience. 
None better. The coon dog for the hunter who wants the best 








Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. Picture. $65.00, 
20 days trial. This dog must satisfy in every way or your 
money refunded. Woodson Henry, Almo, Ky 

COONHOI NDS: THAT “STRIKE trail and tree right 


Priced to sell, 30 days trial 
pas Reference and picture of 
C. Lewis, Hazel Kent ucky. 
COON HI NTERS—I am - the , Champion Coon 

Kentucky. Caught 48 last season, 8 in one night. Offer 
you Male Coon Hound, 3% years old, Bluetuck and Redbone 
breeding, large size, wide hunter either hills or swamps, 
open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid true tree 
barker. $15.00—Ten days trial, Bank reference, Guarantee 
money back if not pleased. Picture furnished. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray, Ky 
BASSET HOU NDS, REGISTERE D. Youngsters from well 

trained, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rushville, 
Ohio. 6-3 


Must please you or money 
breeding furnished. 


Hunter of 








SWAMP AND MOUNTAIN male 
old, large size, extra good voice 
er, very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons anywhere he 
is carried. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof, no bad 
habits. $25.00—Twenty days trial. Furnish bank reference, 

write for picture. Mike Erwin, } Murray, Ky. 


KENTUCKY FEMALE COON { Hound. 2 years old, $12.50. 


15 days’ trial. W. W. C amp, L ynn Grove, y. 7-6 


MALE COON HOUND 1% years old, 

good voice, wide hunter, open trailer, 
barker. all night hunter, takes the water. 
pendable coon dog for a coon hunter. Picture furnished 
$25.00, twenty days trial. Bank reference, money guaranteed 
returned if not satis fled. B. P. Key, Murray, Ky 


$15.00 BU YS 3-YE 3- YE AR ¢ OL D male coonhound. Fast wide 

hunter, true tree barker, hunts any place. 15 days trial. 
Picture of breeding furnished. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, 
Kentucky. 


SILENT FUR HUNTER, game getter. that puts money in 
your pocket. Male Hound and Cur Mixed, large size, : 
years old, fast, solid true tree barker. Believe will tree 99 
per cent of coon, opossum, mink before they den, in bottoms 
or mountains. $15.00—Ten days trial. Picture furnished, 

Bank reference. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS From 
oe man trailing strains. Eligible. J. 
Mich 


SILENT MONEY GETTER—Male Hound and Cur mixed, 
3% years old, large size, fast, solid true tree barker, 

can tree 95% of game he starts, coons, mink and opossum 

before they den. Dog for money hunter. Picture furnished. 

$15.00. ten days trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky 

HIGH CLASSED COON, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit and Com- 
bination Hounds. Reduced advertising prices. Trial. Des- 

criptions Free. Star Kennels, BS. Herrick, Il. 


KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2‘% years, medium 

size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky-English breed- 
ing. Swamp, brush hunter, trail on snow. $10.00—Ten @ays 
trial. Bank reference, picture furnished. J. N. yan, 
Murray, Ky. 


coon hound—4% years 
open trailer, wide hunt- 














large size, extra 
solid true tree 
A real honest de 











famous hunting 
Sutton, Decatur, 











—— 
Cae 





ment either byt mail or wire. Most buyers are in- 

d in priced dogs, but I have no 
trouble selling the pick of the litter at better 
prices. 





Of all the other lications I have used, I will 
say that I have had more sales with “Outdoor 
Life” Classified than all the rest combined. I 
want to thank you for the fine service you have 
given me, and wish you continued success. 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) Wm. F. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota 














BEAGLES, BROKE, STARTERS. John ey 873 
East Popular, York, 5-6 

ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS, priced very reasonably. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 8-6 

TRAINED BEAGLES AND I Rabbit - Hounds, * Ten D Dollars 
Leon Renninger, Shanesville, Pa. x 
HOPEWELL BEAGLES’’—TIFFIN, Ohio. Purebred 
registered puppies, reasonable. List 10c. 


Te Ainsoates wl 


THE OORANG AIREDALE all-round dogs will hunt, trail, 

tree, retrieve all game from land or water. Also ideal pets, 
companions, guards for men, women, children. Prices $20.00 
up. Shipped on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, 





LaRue, Ohio. 
THIRTY YEARS’ BREEDING. Registered utility aire- 
dales. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, California. 





a <a SETTERS 
Ft. Tm toll had 3 wid, 


FRYE'S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn. Offer for sale high 
class Setters, Pointers, and Coonhounds. Price reasonable 





shipped for trial. Also time payment plan. Get our prices 

to-day. 

POINTER BITCH, FINEST breeding (Village Boy). Fast, 
snappy points. Three years, well started. Wonderful 


amateur or shooting dog prospect, $100.00. E. S. Donovan, 


Old Greenwich, Conn. 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 





POINTERS. At stud Dual 








Purpose Bargee Crown Prince $35.00, Bargee Blaze % 25 
Bargee Kennels, Aspinwall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 
DOGS: SETTERS & POINTERS Fox, Coon and Rabbit 

Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. Blue Grass Farm 


Kennels, Berry, Ky. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS for sale. 
ping charges paid, guaranteed delivery. 





Registered stock, ship- 
Karl Mallard, 








3021 Wabash Ave., Detroit, Michigan 

IRISH SETTERS-POINTERS. FALL prospects, well 
started. Well known, nationally advertised bloodlines. 

Hayward Kennels, Scotts, Michigan. 

CHOICE POINTER PUPPIES. Grown Dogs. Sporting 


Breeds. Champion Bloodlines. $15.00 Papers. Robert Fry 


Mt. Vernon, Lllinois. 
OUR IRISH SETTERS, English Setters, Pointers, all ages, 
shipped on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, 













































































DE 
— 
REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, SCOTTIES. Wire-Fo, 
terriers, Springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Ww 
GREAT DANES, WONDERFT L companion 
Pups $25 up. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Dri 
lanta, Ga. T 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED C oe H Puppies. At S 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland. Ill ‘a 5 
BLACK-TAN RATTERRIER Puppies. Males $7 
males $5.00. Lust Bros., Chatfield, Ohio 
YANKEE TERRIERS ALSO BULL pups. Bu jog: 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 
IRISH SETTER AND Springer Pups. Eligible. ™ TW 
__ $12.50, females $7.50. Harley Everett, Atkinson, N« 
WIREHAIRED FOXTERRIER PUPPIES, AKC. - 
_Tegistered. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Indiana, _ - 
ENGLISH BULL PUPS, registered. Catalogs 10 
__lenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohi z PHO 
REGISTERABLE BLACK GREAT DANE Pups VLR v 
Bubelle, San Lorenzo, New Mexico lub 
REGISTERED DOGS FOR SALE: Springer 01 
breeding stock. All must go. Make own offer. . 
Airedales and Bullterriers. State Wants. Stamp. 
Range Kennels, Big Fork, Mont. 








; DOG TRAINING, EQUIP. ETC se ( 


WE SPECIALIZE CLOSE working, staunch, obedient 
and field trial Pointers and Setters. Retrievers, 8 
trained for land and water. Work on grouse, pheasant 
cock and rail. Ned Atherton & Sons, New Gloucester, M E 
Thoroughly broken Pointer for sale. 
— WINE 


9 4. BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


FOR QUICK CLEARANCE we offer our famous str 
terior Alaskan cross-bred mink, larger than Easterr 
silky, prolific, $50 per pair. Extra males for herd ir 
ment $20 each. Easy payments. Money back if not 
A.B.C. of Mink Farming’’ $1.00 or free with orde 








Pe you need to know. Moose Lake Fur & A 
Farm, Ten So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
MINK: QUEBEC AND Alaskan. Years selective br 


1937 Kits, $50.00 each. Woodall’s Mink Farm, Bar 
Ohio. East State Street Extension 
MINK CHAMPIONS, FIFTY-SIX ribbons three 
Finest herd in America. Pure Bred Mink Farm, Bra: 
port, N 4 
PURE, 
makers. 








DARK, FINE Whitney Yukon Mink are one t 


Wilson Minkery, Greensburg, Kansas 


HIGHEST QUALITY QUEBEC Mink. 
able. George Larsen, Kaleva, Michigan 


PHEASANTS, 11 VARIETIES. MY hobby. 
right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, 


RAISE MINK. DIME for general inf ormation. Lon 
Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Penna ¢ 


MINK: YUKONS AND Easterns. Raccoons, 
Blacks. Elbert Bantz, Albany, Indiana. 


BOOK YOUR MINK Write 
Boyer, Iowa =: _ “> ~ 
WANTED: WILD GRAY fox pups. Larsen, 3025 ( a 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota, 00 Minnesota. iene 


O] A FISH For REST £% FISH FOR RESTOCKING |] § 


FOR SALE: SMAL t SALE: SMALL-MOUTH Black MOUTH Black Bass. Selecte lected fing 
ling for re-stocking purposes. Sept. delivery. Price $ I 
per M at hatchery. Amakanata Hatchery, Calhoun, Ga. 8-2 Dept 


CAMERAS yi ._—~ 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES _ = 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- - 
ing everything photographic—still and movie camera —\a 

films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains 

new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old cam« 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our Mauser 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited ed et tr 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head er 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 8-G, Chicas 








Breeders 





Surplus 
Ohio 











Gray 





orders now. Lester I 





















IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll dev 

earefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weig) 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement I ( 
reprints—ell for 25c coin. The Expert’s Choice. Re t 
3c each. ‘The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Min: 





INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Lov A-1 ¢ 
cost, home course teaches you to make photograp)s 8 


























LaRue, Ohio. magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous dema® 
a - Earn ¢ money wherever you live. Free book. Univer , 
CLOSING OUT: SETTER and pointer pups. All papers, Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-): ‘ts 
C.0.D. $10.00, inspection. E. J. Wagner, Box 410, — 
Tiffin, Ohio QUICKER SERVICE, SPARKLING double-clear never IR} 
a — ponent - , fade prints. Roll developed, 2 prints each negative 2 
SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, Straight Coon- Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3536H, Cl af 
ers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, Cheap Heights. Ohio. 4 — 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. — 
- ~ LOOK! . TRIAL ROLL developed, 8 beautifu 1s 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. Bred and raised x Nu-Prints. Send this ad and 10c¢ to cover mailir 
Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minnesota. -3 after August 15th. Photo Sam’s Laboratories, Box 
ARISTOCRATIC GUNDOGS OF exhibition calibre. Kin | [ortland. Oregon. — 
varra Irish Setters, Darien, Conn. lémm—8mm MOTION PICTURES, HOLLYWOOD 
- models, travelogues, Mickey Mouse, Betty Boop, | 
ENGLISH SETTERS: PUPS grouse dogs. Quartette Send $1.00 for 25 foot screen test or 1(c for lists. Satis? 
Kennels, Meredith, New Hampshire. guaranteed. Pacific Cine Films, 1454 N. Gardner, Ho 
KIRKWOOD KENNELS, KIRKWOOD, N. Y. Trained BROWNING O&U PIGEON grade, 12/26 modif 
Pointers and Setters for sale. R. E. Colyer, Mgr. improved cylinder, $120.00. Lightning Model, grad 
— —m— & = “ . 12/28 full choke, $65.00. Both perfect. HUDSON 
POINTER PUPS, 5 MONTHS, papers. $10.00 and $15.00, a . ; - 
C.0.D. Inspection. Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Il. Warren Street. New York sn 
~ BEAUTIFUL COLORED ENLARGEMENT of be 
IMPORTED WINNING GERMAN Shorthairs and poe. tive with each film developed, 25c. LaCros 
thaars. Shorthair Kennels, Bennington, Nebraska. 8-3 — LaCrosse, Wis - 
FOR SALE—Pair of three year old, trained pointers and % DISCOUNT ON FILMS. Write Paramount Co., »-'* 
setters, $50.00. Trial. Murray Tobacco Co. » Murray, Ky. ay 92nd Street, New York City. 
oS ak 4 1 > Wet 
OUTDOOR LIFE AUG 











Cash must accompany order 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requeste 
to furnish two references with their first odvortiooment 



















nev} AND PRINT your own pictures. Save time, 12 REMING TON AU TOMATIC $25.00, 12 UTICA Ha | 900 ACRES LAKE, 700 MARSH. Cottages, Boats, $15,000. 
-_ r complete $1. 95 outtit postpaid, or pay post merl $15.00, 10 Winchester $16.00, 44/40 Winchester Joseph Cooke, Watertown, N. Y. 
I ides electric ruby lamp, printing frame, Colt’s ane ymatic $12.00; second-hand. List of —_ 





etc. for Stamp. A. W. English, P 





als and equipn ent. One of hundreds of 
in our free, newest, money-saving bargain 
lay! Cen tral amera Co., 230 So. 

18-G, Chicago. 





2 COLT NEW SERVICE, Target, .44 Special 734” fancy | TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER Form Fy 
sepsenetapecendaeanammainaiiaiataniidaaasal, hand check 1 Colt Walnut grips; brand new, $38.50 \ ir C, Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. ~~ % Water, 











Glass 





































































































































EY Learn quickly at home. each. Hl DSON _L 52 Wa ren Street, New York N. ¥ 
: tine. Tee pe. ee aoe SS. | TANKER BRE OADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging | TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
— "A iP mcregs eal of Phete- dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty ¢ Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago 851 E. 6th Street Erie, Pa Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 
gan Avenue ept. 1 - - = Darren are aaa - big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
; ‘ED HI-GLARE-TONE Prints One Edge- — ES . or ES s, MIC ae -— saan sae Lowest Denver, Colorado 
i 7 ? 5 rice ral catalog ee. srownscope ompany, <o% ~ : ; 
included, 2 C-3125 Milwaukee Ave., Fifth Avenue, New York g.3 GLASS EYES. 7 AXIDE KMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
- — ag spar ee — Headf , skulls, everything you need. Largest 
‘ rir t L OLIVETONE “enlargements with Roll IT HAC A SINGS TRAP No. 4E, 12/34, excellent, $75.00 tock ! lov * pri es in America. Write today for 40 
ight guaranteed prints. 25c. United viet Parker Sing B 1 Trap, “‘S.A grade, 12 pel gE 1 g. I free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bldg., 
7 Wis Ff fect $2 00. HUDSON, L-52 Warre n Street, New York oO . N 
a EVELOP ED—TWO Beautiful Double 3 Weight HOF FMAN'S GUN BLUEING. Hoffman Chemical | BIG GAME HUNTERS, We offer you outstanding Taxi- 
'p nlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, I y, Box 87, Ardmore. Oklahoma lermy. Write Bonner Taxidermy Studios, Grand Rapids, 
to Ser € st sse, Wis Soaenenet —— Mict 4 
f . . _ taCro _™ - - —————_—— "EI SIGHT FOR Krag rifles. Elevation, windage. Any- | Michigan._ — 
PHOTO DEVELOPING. FILMS dev ed. 25¢ coin, 2 5x7 one n mount. Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rigs 6-7th DEERHEADS, RUGS, EYES, supplies. Hofmann Studio, 
ma Veight Professional Enlargems , 8 Gloss P’ rinte. Ss Elyria. Ohic 993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. a 5-6 
Photo Service, La Crosse, Wi 6-8 TELESCOPES MIC ROS OPES, BINOCULARS, Miner- | C HOKE KS MADE, ho | Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson's 3 
TOLLS 116 SIZE AND smaller developed, no small prints, Terni < tear4 stalog free. Teeko, Evanst my Ili =e i y, lo 
‘ tt #-ae alog n tale e eeko i 
beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko ——s . Gikind ri SORES FOX. Coyote, $5, complete. Siranwe 3 
é lowa — | _ Taxidermy, Clarkston, W Washington. 10-12 
L ( OL ORED ENLARGEMENT or 2 glossy 5x7 enlarge- | ne 2 





with each roll developed and printed. All for = = beeen — a 
iger Studios, La. Crosse, Wisconsin. FISHERMEN! THE NEW EDITION o 





‘B The Old Fisher 
REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLL devel- man’s Guide Book”’ is now ready, full of real information a _ “ a 
: , a rints 25¢. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, Ill. 5. 12 and suggestions for the fisherman. Why hunt bait Pre ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting. 
J rah te we pare your own. Catch fish when all others fail. Over 75 bait | Instruction Book 50c. Catalogue Free. Archery-617 South 





































































































Phelllia a Gai varie. rd and bait rece eipts ‘best ever discovered. Easiiy prepared. Over | State. Chicago, 
WIL % 500 other 1 fisherman’s hints, tips, receipts and secrets | ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 
. of great value, lures orm cu iture secret of catching fish, | ry. W. lL. King Woodworking Shop, 1985 Onyx St., @ } 
WING “FL /AP PING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write and how to attract them ete ook The 2 for $1.00. Electric | Eug Oregon 4 | 
cto ores ois 3-¢ ish lure ent dr fish makes ‘the vite lik igry wol ahr A vIn 
__Decoy_Factory. Fuvet Bask. Tiines 5-2 | fish lure scent draws fish makes them bite like hungry wolves. | jEATHERING TOOLS $1.00, ROWS, arrows, supplics. 
" ’ DUCKS! SOW Duck's Meat now; Wild Rice— Ju per bottle, £ fo ) postpal sinders Store, Dept. ¢ | H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalama ick n. *4 } 
Fall. Oshkosh Aquatic Farms, 2-6, Oshkosh, Wis. Delphos, O — a == ee a | i 4 | 
 _ PRIZE SALMON, TROUT, Bass, Muskies, Stripers, Tuna ; § 
roy N EN VL * Tarpon don't escape from ‘Sure Land’em Hooks For ae wrx TE SAM’ @ ; — | 
yeltliy..44. bs 4 “Basser Salmon plugs, spoons, flies, herring, all baits, | WORK FOR “‘UNCLE SAM. Start $1260—$2100 year. } 
— FA Your dealer or direct. White Tackle Co., 1638 Southeast Steady increase. Men—women. Try _ (held) —- 
TASH SI NG BAG lirect to Sportsmen at FAC- rison ortlar regon tion nf unecessary. Common education sufficient. 
.—- KA LEEPD Greatest phan os eye in America. = = wes ; a. ——_—__—-—— - | List culars telling how to get them, and sample 
lichest quality down filled, warm, waterproof, windproof. F RP E! 75 Seem IL LI ‘STRATE TI 7D Fl ne - -~ lding tests rite today sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
1 Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper with wind flap. 72” x hing ickle Catalog. tying ‘Outtit 0k i F52, Rochester, N. Y 
44 en for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for sleeping. terials, etc. to tie 50 flies $1 00. Dozen assorted finest WANTED—NAMES OF Men desiring outdoor work, $125 
Spe features: air mattress pocket, sic lewall head flaps on ~~ lish S yak $ om. Tack-L-Tyers, 916-CY Chicag $175 montt ‘patrol forests: protect game. Qualify im- 
elt ” » can 30 seconds. Regular venue Va n Ss | mediatel Details Free. Write, Delmar Institute, A-l, 
eet 00. conte bag iggy Batya g wn GUARANTEED TO CATCH catfish or your money refunded Denver, ( 
ar $17.50 value, $10.95 eep in Nature $s “ i \0c postage paid. Dealers wanted. R. & R " - 
:. Shipped C.O.D. Write for circular. All bags Cane! sai wage alae F East Ric Ph Restor icdheenioee On FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, ree. 
ranted. Alaska Sleeping Bag 110 S. W. Harrison - : a. ~ : a pati Qui immediately, Write Rayson Service, C at | 
St I nd. Oregon , 7-2 FLY TYING MATERIALS, rod making supplies. Tools, | | / 
— ; , moARDT pe Instruction Books. Big line fishing tackle. Send for | nw ————— 
MAKE 1 ROW BOA f BLUEPRINTS, 30c. W ecsho-Uce Angler's Guide and Catalog. T. Willmarth, Roosevelt it boke @. ments a kek. , 
3 {. Detroi ichigan 3-3 N. ¥ 7 -¢ eens aaa 
) A BOAT by the Welch system. Ready cut | parts, SPECIAL “RO-TAC” BASS bugs. Send dollar for t 100 ) GOOD ARROW HE ADS $3. 00. TOMAHAWK Head 50c. 
1 instructions for boats of many types. 10c for com- bugs and one bug leader. Free catalog flytying materia | Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Dardanelle, Ark. 
‘4 ‘ h $08 . ply mn pa Ss a i c- lar Tack] Shon 3 ° y ’ _ = , . 
6, Welch Boat & Supply Company, Station K-4, | Rockland Tackle Shop. Box ‘‘O"’, Hillburn, New York. _ | ILLUSTRA TED LISTS, CURIOS for ten cents. N. Carter, 
- -— — ———— SIX BASS BUGS and fly box $2.00. Fly makers n aterial | Elkhorn nsin 
CTRIC OUTBOARD motor from automobile angler upplies free catalog. Van’s Fly Co., Gladstone, em 
Coss Site.. Leds ngeier?. ( me nea and Michigan CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS—ATTENTION! 
eJay g., LeJay Bidg., Chicago, —_—— ne — ee — Cl fied ad tising forms for the September issue, which 
KAYAKS-MATERIALS CUT-TO-FIT. For hunting, fish- SINKER MOL DS: ‘SEV epAs Myles, many sines. Tree goes on August 15, close July 20th, Please make sure that 
ae. pest. O0 45, up Literature free. Jamestown Specialty : illu trated fol jer. Reading Instrument Company, Box py is 0 the point and plainly written. All orders 
Cor Box 377K. Titusville, Pa 7 78, Reading, Pa. Be. ist be ied by remittance. Incidentally, why not 
ay eB ——— NTS 0c. Weesho-Uco, FLY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop, take ad e of the 5% discount allowed on three con- 
MAKE - Beane Stich cn. EPRINTS 30c. Weesho-{ a Fitchburg i utive paid for in advance? Send your ad with re- 
etr 1 ri —_ -_ ———$—__—— $$ _—__—_ _ _— ——— — ~ , ‘ ; 
—— SINKER- MOLDS WRITE. —Wiet BroxsTH-Warer | mittance toB, kt CORVELL. Classified Advertising Man- 
St.. Reading, Pennsylvania. ' wr ager, OUTDOOR LIFE, 351 Fourth Ave. » New York, N. Y. 


“en tn, Wee, Cee | MISCELLANEOUS —_i 

































Geo St Willimantic Connecticut 
- APS 9 ‘ARE S, BAITS, scents, snowshoes: Pack- _ - - ———— —— —— ——— a ee 
ket ymplete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; RESORTS, AIT HOUSES. BIG worms, 2c per doze CANVAS BACK AND REDHEAD duck shooting on Lake 
vice. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company Write W. G. Cornish, 686 45th., Des Moines, Ia Winnipegosis, Manitoba. Reputed best in Canada. Com- 
nt. | ners ] i : r 7-6 RrokT, 7 for le camp, gui , ete. » rese ions early, For in- 
- eee Mills, » Maine._ — —— > BUCKTAILS, FLYTYING MATERIALS, Hofmann Studic f atic n write J 1 All ty + sin Manitehe, jad 
‘ARDNER WANTED FOR Alaska trapping. Write to __993 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-6 oo ee a 
Forest Ly 18 Girard Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. SIX LARGE SPINNERS complete for pike and musk SUMMER AND FALL Packer and Guide. Deer, Elk, Goat, 
— tees eee One dollar, E. J. Knechtges, Grafton, Ohio. Sheep and fishing. Reference if wanted. Write for par- 
= » So. He "hil B : 8-3 














5 ; 3 © ticulars, Phil ] Big Creek, Idaho. 
FIREARMS ©) (——_——o—- : sane ~ 
E SUCCESSFULLY SELL i inventions, patented and un- 
— : wae PROPERTIES FOR SALE pat Be Athy a Beco ghey - : . 
BARGAINS IN GUNS. Model 54 Winchester with leather | SE | yg oe eg Bag Pend mad Be a gg Pome 4 







































































ot ( lit } ' $49.50 ale hartered institute American Inventors, Dept. 
ut Ml le ioe ga Ang yy BF Mouble | ATTRACTIVE HOME, STREAM, 80 Acres, 100 Rods to | Washington, D.C ai 
leathersling check piece, $ 25 slightly used. lake, handy town; nearly-new 6-room home, barn, hen FREE TOBACCO SAMPLE—‘‘First Choice’’ Pipe Mix- 
12 ga model 11D tournament grade 28” full house, valuable wood; $1550 P luding equipment; part ture. Mild, tasty, slowburning. Write Dept. C3, Joseph 
ightly used, engraved action. Triple barrel ham- down ; prceure page ve: a a 9 Acres, State Rd Large Murray ¢ 299 Broadway, New York. 
. ’ “ 2 me bathing 1 zr ex ot town, Va able wood ——y = = re, . SYili ; 
~ ‘ek piece 20 gauge 28” set trigger, rifle barrel — L, 10 <n . ' fi cea ec “ve oe —, ela STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home. 
72 $89.50, slightly used. In stock Winchester | ciectricity available; fruit, large barn. $2500, easy tert Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The Quickest, Surest, and Cheapest Way of 
Reaching Sportsmen with Money to Spend 
Is Through These Classified Columns. 














examined it. Now it was my turn to 
laugh. There were three shots through 
the right shoulder, one shot through the 
neck, and one shot that had carried 
away part of the head. The squirrel 
evidently had died with its claws dug 
into the limb, and the head shot jarred 
it loose. 

The dogs had left, during my exhibi- 
tion, and began barking up another 
tree. We arrived just in time, for the 
four gray squirrels in the tree had be- 
come nervous, and were departing in 
every direction. My companions got one 
squirrel each with single shots, while 
the fourth rodent passed over my head. 
Knowing the curiosity of squirrels, I 
didn’t attempt to follow, and, as I ex- 
pected, it stopped on the side of a tree 
about fifty yards away to look back. 
Luckily, I had the sky for a background, 
and brought him down. 

The next squirrel was chased up a 
tree by the dogs, and kept going. It 
was coming my way, so I stopped at an 
opening in the trees, thinking that the 
squirrel would have to stop in the last 
one. I missed my guess. That squirrel 
came to the end of the last limb, and 
launched itself like a high diver, dropped 
forty feet to the ground, and outran the 
dogs to a hollow tree. 

At this point, I decided to separate 
from the others, and try my hand at 
still-hunting. I surprised a gray squir- 
rel on the ground. It ran about eight 
feet up a large tree, thirty steps away, 
and stopped to look me over. Knowing 
my time was limited, I quickly placed 
the bead behind the squirrel’s shoulder, 
and fired. The rodent jumped off the 
tree, and started across country. It 
looked as if I'd missed. Walking over to 
the tree, I noticed blood on a _ bush. 
About thirty feet away, I found the 
squirrel. The hollow-point bullet had 
cut away part of the heart and lungs, 
making a half-inch hole where it came 
out. 


S I approached a big hickory tree, a 
fox squirrel and I spotted each other 
at the same time. He didn’t waste an 
instant in putting the trunk of a tree 
between us. I picked up a stick, and 
worked around to the opposite side of 
the tree, and tossed the stick into a scrub 
oak. Around came the squirrel to my 
side of the tree, and I shot him through 
the head. 

Shortly after, the dogs treed near me. 
I arrived just about thirty seconds after 
the other hunters, and just in time to 
witness a demonstration that made me 
like my little .22 even more than I had. 

There was a gray squirrel in an im- 
mense oak tree, and, just as I arrived, 
it started to run. It was the doctor's 
shot. Bang! Bang! The squirrel reached 
the trunk of the tree, and headed out 
another limb in Bill’s direction. 

“Look out, Bill!” yelled the doctor, 
and Bill went into action. Bang! The 
squirrel retreated toward the tree trunk. 
Bang! Bang! Apparently the last two 
shots did no more harm than the first. 

Selecting a new limb, the gray started 


out in John’s direction. Bang! Bang! 
Bang! went John’s pump gun. The 
squirrel retreated again to the tree 


trunk, then ran out a limb under which 
I was standing. I had no hope of getting 
a shot until the squirrel hid in the crotch 
of a limb overhead, where it was hidden 
from the others, but visible to me. I 
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Squirrel Fever 


(Continued from page 33) 


put a bullet through its head instantly. 

“Fine bunch of hunters you turned 
out to be,” I taunted. “If I hadn't 
brought the Savage along there wouldn’t 
be much meat in the pot tonight.” 

John and Bill looked sheepish, but the 
doctor said: “Luck, that’s all. That 
squirrel had nine lives and you got the 
ninth shot. We didn’t get this one, but 
we got seven others,” and he produced 
the evidence. 

The dogs interrupted this badinage by 
barking up another huge tree. Climbing 
up the mountain to get a better view, I 
saw the gray flat on a limb high up. I 
was about fifty yards away and almost 
on a level with the squirrel. Assuming 
the sitting position, I fired. The squir- 
rel crawled about six inches up on the 
limb, and I got another shot. At the 
crack of the rifle, the squirrel fell, but, 
to my surprise, hit the ground running, 
and beat the dogs to a hollow tree. We 
smoked the creature out, and, when it 
was halfway down the outside, I shot it 
through the head. We found its left 
leg broken, right shoulder shattered by a 
glancing bullet, and a shot through the 
head. That squirrel had outrun the dogs 
with one front leg and a shoulder badly 
broken. 


BOUT mid-morning, we decided to 
cross the valley, and work up the 
ridge toward Bill’s house and the car. 
The dogs were far ahead of us, and we 
reached the brow of the ridge just as 
they flushed a turkey hen and her half- 
grown flock. 
We'd gone a short distance up the 
ridge when the two hounds, the turkey 
chase abandoned, opened up on trail. 


Lightning in the 





“That ain’t no squirrel,” Bill said. We 
hurried over and found they’d treed a 
big house cat. Although I am naturally 
fond of cats, I never miss an opportunity 
to kill them when I find them away from 
houses. There is no doubt that hunting 
house cats kill an enormous amount of 
game each year. 


"" ANYONE live near here?” I inquired 

and when John answered in the 
negative, I said, “I'll put a bullet right 
between its eyes.” 

At the shot, the cat tumbled out of the 
tree. John and Bill rushed over. I had 
promised a shot in a certain spot, and 
they wanted to see if I did it. 

John turned to Bill and said, “Right 
between the eyes,” and, judging from the 
tone of his voice, his respect for the 
Savage was growing. 

During the two hours we spent hunt- 
ing on our way back to the car, we 
killed five gray and four fox squirrels 
I shot only one of these, but killed three 
crows. 

Hearing a crow fight, I approached 
within 125 yards, from where I broke 
one crow’s wing with a lucky shot, and, 
with him for a decoy, I scored two more 
hits out of five shots before the crows 
became suspicious and left. 

We divided our game and thanked our 
hosts for a pleasant hunt. 

The car was in gear and slowly gath- 
ering momentum. I caught the sound of 
Bill’s voice above the roar of the motor 
and stopped. 

“Come back again,” he shouted. “And 
next time, young man, I’m a-goin’ to 
borrow that little rifle of you’rn. It shore 
beats all for squirrels!” 


Pickerel Weeds 


(Continued from page 86) 


been taken on live bait or you refuse to 
give him a break, he'll put on an acro- 
batic act to equal anything you've seen. 
He'll leap oftener than a bass, and he'll 
do everything a bass will do, except tie 
your line to a snag, or saw it in two on 
a sharp rock. If you want a real scrap 
sometime, fish for old lantern-jaw on 
trout tackle—using a rod you don’t care 
too much about for anything is likely to 
happen. 

It is perhaps the bait fishermen who 
have done most to besmirch the picker- 
el’s reputation. I admit that a pickerel 
taken with bait does not usually furnish 
good sport. When he takes, say, a chub, 
he mouths it, and runs with it to a quiet 
place. You have to let him run, and let 
him start swallowing the bait. Then you 
strike, and the hook is set deep in his 
throat, or even way down in his interior. 
Under these conditions, he will merely 
put a heavy, continuous strain on the 
line. But that’s no way to fish for pick- 
erel. 

These facts ought to prove that for 
audacity, pugnacity, and willingness to 
strike he’s as good as any fish. And 
panned, he’s as tasty as any. Why, then, 
isn’t he rated on a par with all the other 
game fish? 

“Look at his habits,” somebody says. 
“He’s a murderer, even a cannibal, and, 
wherever he is, other fish haven’t got a 
chance.” 

I can only say that you just can’t eat 


your cake and have it, too. I wouldn't 
put a pickerel in a trout stream; he will 
clean up those sissies. But, in a lake 
you'll find perch, sunnies, crappies, and 
bass living and prospering in the same 
waters with pickerel. 

So I say, stock with pickerel every 
lake and every stream that has placid 
water and no trout. The other fish wil! 
be treated to a sort of rapid natural se- 
lection. Longjaw will chase them, de- 
veloping their wind and stamina. He 
will slaughter the slow and weak ones 
leaving only alert, intelligent fish to per- 
petuate their species. And the survivors 
will all be strong, healthy, virile fish 
perhaps nearly as good as old Longjaw 
himself. 


Montana Duck Refuge 
SUPPLEMENTAL allotment of 
WPA funds, has resulted in con- 
tinued development and improve- 

ment of the Medicine Lake Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge, located in Sheridan 
and Roosevelt counties, Mont. 

The refuge, established by executive 
order in August, 1935, consists of 13,010 


acres, with an additional 14,520 acres in 


process of acquisition, and a further ad- 
dition of 20,000 acres being planned to 
provide still further improvements. 

Ducks and other wildfowl] nesting 0” 
the refuge were recently estimated 4! 
15,000. 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


BIG HAN'SOME BRUTE! 7 





Gratitude 


IGHT at the start, I 

want to say I don’t 
like tall stories, don’t 
want to hear them, and don’t want to 
tell any. But, when you see something 
happen yourself, you've got to believe it. 
And here’s what I saw: My Uncle Ben- 
jamin has been a trapper for years, and 
one day he was riding his line, and 
found a coyote puppy sitting beside a 
big female that had stepped into his 
trap. He killed the female, and, feel- 
ing sorry for the pup, he took it home, 
and built a wire pen for it, and raised 
it. The coyote was friendly enough to 
Uncle Benjamin, but it never got to like 
that pen. It tried to dig out, but my 
uncle extended the wire about 3 ft. down 
into the ground, and the coyote gave up. 
Then my uncle got himself a big, male 
collie, and the coyote, which I forgot to 
say was a female, started making eyes 
at the collie. That sounds fishy, I 
know, but that coyote did everything 
but write the collie an invitation. Fi- 
nally, the collie began to take notice, and 
one day, when everybody was away from 
the ranch house, he stood up on his 
hind legs, and nosed back the bolt on 
the door of the pen. When my uncle 
got back, the collie looked mighty 
pleased, and the coyote was gone. We 
thought we'd seen the last of her, and we 
had, but she came back just once. One 
night we heard a commotion around the 
collie’s box, and, when we went out, 
there was that silly-looking collie lick- 
ing the coat of a tiny coyote pup. And 
standing just outside the box, was the 
coyote, looking even more foolish. When 
it saw us coming, it went away.—Edgar 
Marberry, Denver, Col. 


Glass Snake a Lizard 


EDITOR HE letter of E. D. 
Outdoor Life: Bond says that, al- 

though Maurice H. 
Decker held the stories of snakes that 
flew into pieces were untrue, he had seen 
joint snakes. Mr. Bond also calls these 
snakes “glass snakes.” 

There are three genera of legless liz- 
ards in the United States, and the glass 
snake is one of these. He goes under the 
name of Ophisaurus ventralis, and is a 
lizard, not a snake. It is true that they 
can break off parts of their tail if 
harmed, but, when one says that a snake 
does this, he is wrong.—William Berry- 
man, Athens, Ga. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Give Fish a Chance 


EDITOR ITHOUT prej- 
Outdoor Life: udice against fly- 
fishing, or the use of 
artificial lures—I use them all myself 
I want to protest against the man who 
goes out on a stream, that holds 2 or 3 
lb. trout, equipped with a leader and 
line so light that he can land a 10-in. 
trout only after a fight, and by the 
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use of a landing net. What happens if 
he hooks a large trout? The chances 
are fifty-fifty that he will lose the trout 
because of a broken leader. The trout 
may be able to get rid of the hook, but 
if it has pierced its gills, the fish is 
likely to die. Now, wouldn’t it be more 
sporting to use an outfit that gives the 
fish no chance of escape unless he throws 
the hook? The fish doesn’t benefit 
anyone if it dies in the stream.—Edison 
Carpenter, Jr., Guilderland, N. Y. 


The Virtue of Arrows 


EDITOR HE letter, “Favor 
Outdoor Life: Guns, and Big Ones,” 

was very vague in its 
reasons for disliking arrows. Probably 
the gentleman who wrote it uses tele- 
scopic sights, and puts salt on his bul- 
lets so the meat won't spoil till he gets 
there. If more hunters used bows and 
arrows for hunting, we would have more 
game in the country, and not so many 
cripples running around loose.—Dan Mc- 
Curdy, Jr., Richmond, Cal. 


Shot for Cats? 


HY don’t local 
governments de- 
mand a license fee for 
cats? If you want to keep a dog, you 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








have to pay such a fee annually. Yet 
the house cat, the worst of our preda- 
tors, prowls without any restriction 
whatever, never heard of birth control, 
and everywhere kills vast numbers of 
young rabbits, game birds, and song 
birds. 

I never drive along a country road to- 
ward sundown, without seeing a number 
of such cats sneaking through the 
fields. Whenever I go hunting in season, 
and see such a cat, I fill her with shot. 
But the number killed by hunters in 
that way isn’t a drop in the bucket. If 
we want to save our game and song 
birds, it’s about time we got wise to 
ourselves, and put this rapacious pred- 
ator under control. License fees for all 
cats, and bigger ones for the females, is 
the way to do it.—Charles Geering, 
Boston, Mass. 


Who's Soft? 


EDITOR FTER reading “Has 
Outdoor Life: Our Big Game 
Gone Soft?” by Capt. 
Paul Curtis, my answer is that our big 
game hasn’t, but that the good captain 
has. I'll admit big game has been taught 
to respect the power of the rifle, and 
the need for avoiding the hunter if it 
wants to live. But to say that it isn’t 
dangerous strikes me as funny. Wounded 
moose will charge; a wounded grizzly is 
potentially us dangerous as a tornado; 
and either one of these animals, even 
when unwounded, may attack without 
warning. 
I have known of white-tail bucks, in 
rutting season, to wound a man severely. 





I don’t care to tackle a cornered lynx, 
And, in midwinter when food is scarce 
I’m very glad to avoid packs of timber 
wolves. 

Take it all in all, and I should say that 
the captain was talking just to hear 
himself talk.—Edward Roughborough, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Snakes and Trout 


HILE fishing a 

New Jersey trout 
stream recently, I saw 
five big water snakes at different points 
along the stream. Each was almost as 
thick through as a man’s wrist, and they 
had attained that size, in all probability 
by a trout diet. The angler, in our Stat: 
must confine himself to not more than 
10 trout a day. Those five water snakes 
don’t. I venture to say they take mor: 
trout from that stream in the course of 
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Outdoor Life: 
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a year than all the anglers who fish it 

It takes a better man than I am to 
kill a water snake with a stone or club 
When I tried to kill these with stones, 
they dodged like lightning, and took to 
the water. A club was no more effective 
A firearm of some sort is needed. It 
seems to me that the anglers of a com- 
munity could do no better conservation 
work than to organize water-snake 
hunts. I’ve heard, also, that the cage 
type of rat trap, baited with fish, will 
often capture several of these snakes at 
one setting. Sportsmen’s clubs would do 
well to offer prizes to the boys who kill 
the largest number of water snakes 
during a given period. There aren't 
enough trout for all the anglers who 
want them. Why share what there is with 
the water snakes?—Joseph O’Donnel, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A .22 for Deer? 


HEN I read some 

so-called expert's 
advice on carrying a 
howitzer with you every time you go aft 
er deer, it makes the hair rise on my 
neck. To my way of thinking, that ad- 
vice is nothing more than an insult 
What the experts are really saying is 
that, if we once-a-year shooters can't 
shoot with enough skill to use the prope! 
rifle, why get ourselves an elephant gun 
so we can knock the deer kicking from 
just the air disturbance. I say a hunter! 
shouldn’t be given a license until he has 
proved he can hit a deer in a vital spot 
at, say, 75 yd. Then it would be up to 
him to get skillful enough at stalking t: 
get within 75 yd., and, when he got there 
and could shoot, he could kill his deer 
with a Model 52 Winchester, using .22 
Long Rifle Super-Speed cartridges, just 
as I’ve been doing for years. 

It seems to me that advice like this 
does more harm than good, by encourag- 
ing just the type of hunter that should 
stay home.—Roland A. Esmond, Oil City 
Pa. 
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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 

discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
f tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ng, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 
ng are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting’’— 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 
night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 
streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 
ide, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, 
ry fly and other special lures. The best methods 


of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the mat- 
ter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25c 
postpaid. 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
fr this book. Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 
64 pages and cover. 25¢ postpaid. 
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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
stundpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “‘Wing Shooting.’’ 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve- 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces- 
— guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 19883—new edition just pub- 
lished in December, 1935. All of the up-to-date in- 
formation on new arms, ammunitions, sights, and 
shooting. Full details of the sensational new .22 
Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authoritative 
analysis of the best rifles for small game, vermin, 
deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. Also latest 
developments in Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted in 
April 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, 
line, leader, and lures particularly suited for bass 
fishing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the facts 
he states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid. 
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“MY WORK as a depart- 
ment store buyer is all 
hustle,” says Miss Ida 
Gray. “A quick bite is 
often all I have time for. 
Thanks to Camels—my 
digestion runs smoothly.” 
















AMERICA’S PREMIERE 
MERMAID 








IN 
SPEED SWIMMING 


300 yards — 440 yards — 500 yards 
500 meters ~ 800 meters — 1500 meters 
and 1 mile 
plus 16 United States’ Championships 











Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
.--Turkish and Domestic... 


than any other popular brand. 











HUNTS WILD GAME with 
bow and arrow. “It calls 

for healthy nerves,” says p 
L. E. Stemmler. “So it’s 
no wonder I smoke 
Camels, for Camels help 
ease tension.” 


















